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THE QUIVER 


A touch 


The latest “in 
the evolution the 
pertect.saloty ty 


Safety Razor 


This razor has won the premier position 
in the world’s markets and in the Navy 
and Army as the only razor that “ strops 
itself.” To this unique feature is now 
added the advantage of instant adjusta- 
bility. By a touch on the adjusting lug 
you can vary the distance between the 
blade and the guard with supreme 
precision and accuracy, adapting the 
setting according to the toughness of 
your beard or the tenderness of your skin.- 


A superkeen blade and the means of 
automatically stropping it—a_ well- 
finished razor frame which has no 
loose parts and can be cleaned by 
just a rinse and a_ wipe—these 
features, combined with adjusta- 
bility of the blade, produce the 
nearest possible approach to per- 
fection in the present “Valet” razor. 


THE STANDARD 
SET con: ists of heavily 


silver - P later self - strop- 
ping “*V: Ravor, 
twelve ‘* Valet” Blades, 
and “Valet” strop; 


in handsome 

case complete 21/- 
Of all high-class dealers 
throughout the world. 


TheAutoStrop Safety 
Razor Co., 
61, New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C. 1, 
And also at New York, 
Paris, Milan, Sydygey, 

Dublin, Toronto, &c. 
The word “ Valet” on Razors, Strops, and Blades indicates the genuine product X 
of the AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., Ltd., 61, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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SELL YOUR 
WASTE PAPER 


PHILLIPS, MILLS & 


Battersea, S.W.11. 


Price List free on application. Telephone: 2270 Battersea (4 fines) 


I 
“SOTOL” 
Night and Morning 


and after meals because 
Sotol” is the best ™ 
way to avoid Influenza 
and other infections. 


“OH, IT WAS WICKED!" 


. are, 


A scrupulously clean 
Mouth and Throat not 
only guard me from 
danger, but I am nota 
menace to others — as 
those who neglect to 
keep their throats and 
mouths clean and sweet 


There are other good rea- 
sous for the‘‘Sotol Habit,” 
one being that it is a per- 
fectly delightful item in 
the toilet. Local chemists 
sell 40 Sotol Tablets for 
18. 6d. ,or free Western 
Dental Mfg. Co., Letd., 
St., London, 

Samples, 3d. stamps. 


“[’m not surprised that Connie 
wouldn’t te!l me what she used for 
her hair—but I’m jolly glad | found 


out—for my own hair was coming out 
in handfuls when | 
brushed it. Oh! it was 
price WICKED—getting 50 
1/3, \thin. But now all 
=-| 1/11, \ that has stopped, 
‘}Jand a fine new 
is growing — 
lovely. So I’ve done 
the jealous _ little 
minx, after all!” 


oR Wilsons 


ASK YOUR 

HAIRORESSER OR cHEMisT FoR DR. WILSON’S HAIR RESTORER 
Or write to PARTON, SON & CO., Ltd., BIRMINGHAM 
and 27 Eustace Breet, DUB: 


NOSTROLINE} 


“WITH A QUIET NOD!” 


“it’s quite all right, is ‘ Nostroline.’ 


“ Yes,” he said 
1 had a beastly cold com! 


out about ‘Nostroline.” You 


i with nn 
terminedlys Vig eyes ru ecific on the strength of friend 
ne Going to bed, and in the morning 


; at tube used it enerally keep a little smeared on 
into a chemist’s and you kno ry it on me- for years, since | found 
Johnaon’s recommendations. then | Yan go free for 1/3.” 

right ~ wood! but | at most chemists 

my nostrils. Touc 


400, HAROLD E. MATTHEWS & CO., chemists, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


iet nod, and head stuffed up—so | slipped 


If cannot procure, 
send P.0. or Stamps (1/5) to 


| 

| A || 

| SoloL | 

| Antiseptic Mouth Throat | 
BATHS | 
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With friend Fluxite. 


FLUXITE is On His Majesty's Service in 
many different directions. Not the least 
important of these is in connection with 
the Mechanical Transport, in which Fluxite 
is used extensively because it does soldering 
work better and more easily even under 
difficult conditions, 


Repair your pots and pans and other metal 
articles with 


FLUXITE 


the paste flux that 


Simplifies Soldering 


Of all Ironmongers, in Tins, 
8d., 1/4, & 2/8. 


AUTO-CONTROLLER CO., 


226 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, England. j 


THE PELMANOMETER 
{i000 


750 


YEAR 


500 


AYEAR 


400 


AYVEAR 


AVE YOU EVER PROPERLY 

REALISED THE FACT THAT 

IN YOUR BRAIN YOU POSSESS THE 

FINEST MONEY-MAKING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD ? 


There is practically no limit to the 
income-earning powers of the mind, when 
it is keyed up to the highest pitch of 
efficiency of which it is capable. 

By training your mind to greater 
efficiency you can put yourselfin the way 
of earning twice, three times, four times 
the amount you make at present. 

In every profession, business, and occu- 
pation, there is a demand for men and 
women with scientifically trained minds, 


Over 250,000 men and women have 
already been trained to greater efficiency 
by the famous Pelman System, -which 
develops just those qualities of Concen- 
tration, Memory, Initiative, Ideation, Self- 
Confidence and Administrative Power 
which are in the greatest demand to-day. 


There are nearly 40,000 British and 
Dominion officers and men studying 
the Course; including 100 Admirals 
and Generals. 

By training your mind on the Pelman System 
you can do better work (and better paid work) 
with infinitely less effort. A Course of Pelman 
Training is the finest of all mental exercises, It 
develops your mind as physical training develops 
your muscles. It is most fascinating to follow 
and takes up very little time. It is taught by 
post and can be followed anywhere, 


Write to-day for a Free Copy of 


Mind and 
Memory. 


It tells you allabout the successful Pelman System, 
and shows you how to increase the money-making 
powers of your mind. Send a post card or letter 
to-day to 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 
155 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES—Melbourne: 46-48 Market 
Street. Durban: Club Arcade. Toronto: 15 
Toronto Street. 
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HEALTHY AND BEAUTIFUL HAIR MAY BE YOURS FREE! 


Write To-day for a Free “‘ Harlene Hair-Drill” Outfit, 


Not everyone would barter, their hair | ENRICH YOUR HAIR TO-DAY. 
during life for money as do the poor fisher 

maids of Brittany. For, after all, a really | thin, brittle, weak or falling hair. “ Harlene Hair-Dril® 
good head of hair has a higher value to its | overcomes every kind of hair trouble, no matter from what 
possessor than it would ever realise in the | “'%¢ it springs. It preserves the hair in health and it restores 


_ 4 sickly hair back to health and beauty once more. Le 
market if offered for public sale. * Harlene Hair-Drill” enrich your hav, and increase its 


Every man and woman can have this priceless | Simply send 4 stamps postage and 
wealth of beautiful hair, if he or she will only | 

devote two minutes a day to the practice of the After a Free Trial you can always obtain any of the prepare 
wonderfully successful “Harlene Hair-Drill.'* | tions from your local chemist Haricte at 1s thd. 
prove the truth of this | etc., in tins, at 2s. od., with full divections 
statement without fee or 

obligation, for the 
Inventor - Discoverer of 
“‘Harlene” offers to every 
reader a Free Trial Har- 
lene Outfit comprising : 

I. A free bottle of 
“Harlene,”’ the most 
invigorating food for 
hair and scalp. 

2. A free packet of 
“Cremex’’ Shampoo 
Powder, a delightfully 
refreshing and cleansing 
preparation that pre- 
pares the hair for 
“*Harlene Hair-Drill."’ 

3. A free hottle of 
“Uzon”™ Brilliantine, 
which gives a final 
polish and lustre to the 
“Harlene’”’-drilled hair. 

4. A Free Copy of 
the new edition of the 
**Harlene Hair-Drill " It costs you nothin 


There is no excuse to-day for any man or woman havin 


DO YOU 
VALUE YOUR 


gto acquire a full Seven Days’ Trial Outfit of the 

r ic, prised w the results of even a short course of this delightful “two 
pean detailed in minutes a day"’ toilet exercise. 


This Trial Outfit does not cost you a single | “Cremex” Shampoo Powders at 1s. 14d. per box of seven 
penny—the only small expense to which you are shampoos (single packets ad. each); ‘‘ Uzon” Brilliantine at 


1s. 14d. and 2s. od. per bottle. If you have any difficultyin 
put being the ~p | of 4d. in stamps to defray obtaining supplies, any or all of these preparations will besent 
cost of postage an packing on the Outfit. to you on receipt of 6d. extra for postage direct from Edwards 


Harl Ltd., 22, 26 Lamb's Conduit Street, 
HAIR THAT IS WORTH ITS WEIGHT | 


Carriage extra on foreigy orders. Cheques 


IN GOLD. P.O.s should be crossed. Write to-day. 


to-day can afford to neglect | HARLENE ” FREE GIFT COUPON 


Thick, lustrous and beautiful 
hair has a definite cash value to everyone. It 


Detach and post to EDWARDS’ HARLENE, LTD., 


adds to your personal appearance, and a good 20, 22, 24 and 26 Lamb's Conduit St., London, W.C.I. 
appearance opens all doors to you. A woman Dear Sirs,—Please send me your Free “ Harlene” 
has no charm to equal long, silken and radiant Four-Fold HaireGrowing Outtit as announced. I enclose 
tresses of beautiful hair, the inspiration of a 4d. in stamps for postage and packing to my address. 


thousand poems. Toa man healthy and beauti- 
ful hair gives dignity and crispness. 
And youcan havesuch hair simply fortheasking. 


NOTE TO READER. 


Write your /u// name and address clearly on a plain 


. p piece of paper, pin this coupon to it, and post as‘directe¢ 
All you haveto do is to accept this most generous | | above. (Mark envelope “ Sample Dept.”) 
offer and begin ‘‘Harlene Hair-Drill’’ at once, free. | [7% Quiver, Oct., 1918 
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For Adults 


THE FOOD THAT SUSTAINS. 


This palatable and easily prepared milk and 
wheaten food supplies complete nutriment 
in a form that is assimilated by the delicate 
stomach without difficulty or distaste. 
Digestion is thus strengthened and lost 
vigour regained. 


No Cooking or Cow's Milk 
required. Made with 
boiling water only. 


WING to the abnormal demand 

O and to Government restrictions 

onraw material, containers, etc., 

| we are unable to avoid delay in 

executing orders from Retail Chemists 
and Wholesale Houses, 

We are doing our utmost to increase 
the output and to distribute supplies 
equitably; the public will greatly 
assist us by not ordering more than 
is required for immediate needs, Con- 
gumers cannot be supplied by us direct 
and orders should be placed through 
their usual Retail Chemist. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London. 


(OMPLEXION SECRET 


You can obtain a lovely complexion delicate as a rose 
petal by simple, harmless method of home treatment. 
Cures red noses, blotches on the skin, muddy complexion, 
tc, Particulars free if you write at once explaining your 


ase, Mention THE Quiver, and enclose 14d. stamp 
for postage, 


JS. DEAN, Ltd., 12 All Saints Road, St. Annes-on-Sea. 


Recalls th 


Fragrance of 


for the 


Press 


A Guide to Success in 
Journalism & Story Writing 


By the most successful editors 
and journalists of to-day. 


64 pages of valuable information and advice 


for those who wish to make money by writing 
stories, articles, verses, etc., for the magazines 
and daily and weekly’ papers. 


CONTENTS: 


Foreword . . ._ by Geo. R. Sims 
What Editors Want 


by the Editor of the “Strand Magazine” 


The Art of Short Story Writing 


by the Editor of “ Pearson's Magazine” 


Journalism for Women 
by “Isobel” of “* Home Notes” 


MSS. I have Rejected—and Why 


by a famous London Publisher 


The Market for Humour 


by the Editor of the “* Novel Magazine” 


The Profits of Free-lance 


Journalism 
by a Literary Agent 


Mistakes made by Beginners 


and many otherimportant contributionsas well 
as particulars of nearly 200 periodicals which 
are open to contributions from beginners. 


The book also contains a full descrip- 
tion of the Courses of Instruction in, 
Journalism, Short Story Writing, an 
Verse Writing which are aaied 
by post by the famous London 
Correspondence College—founded in 
1909 by Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., 
one of the most brilliant journalists a 
modern times. 


Free and Post Free 


Send a postcard for this unique book to-day; it 
will tell you just what you want to know about 
your chances of success in the journalistic world 
—how to get a footing in the circle of those who 
earn many spare-time guineas weekly by writing 
stories and articles. The book will cost you 
nothing; but it can help you enormously on the 
road to success. All applications for a Free 


Copy should be addressed to— 


LONDON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
14 Albion House, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
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With kind permission of ‘‘ London Opinion.” | 


ADVERTISERS GUYED—23. 


Never turned a Hair. 


AN zoRA Per- Cream 
Co., > P F ‘ n nzora 

git Anzora Masters the Hair. Horace uses it—the Lion doesn't. Viol are tld 

6 

Willesden Lave, (With apologies to The Anszora Perfumery Co.) 


HAVE YOU A DO 

POWD: ou $k iim in 2? ¢ 
i condition, healthy, heasty, full of life, free from all Skin The Red Cross Nurse 
most objectionable to takes Evans’ Pastilles as a preventive against the germs 
j fidence ; are prep rom the recipe of one and doctors too, recommend Evans’ 
i) Word and most at tree trom Pastilles to counteract the effect of 

ato! Veterinary chills and dust in hot weather. 
| Spring Hil, BIRMINGHAM, or y any 
} Cc Jealer, or Stores 


EVANS’ 
Pastilles 


The ecauti measure sinst 
From all Chemists at 1/3 ~ tin, 
or post free from 
EVANS SonS LESCHER & LTD., 
Hanover Street, Liverpool. 


Foster Clarks 


The Cseamiest Castard 
Cream Custard 


The Safe Way to renew the natural 

colour of Grey or Faded Hair 

eto use Hair Tint. 
rmanent in i 

washable and ‘wdoseetable, it is thanks to 

euaranteed by the highest medical 


Goon- 


HEADACHE, In THE HEAD 
To CATARRH, HAY FEVER 
DIZZINESS on FAINTNESS 


ttle.) In seven natural shades. 
THE FINEST CURE FOR THESE 
a mn. per Bottle. DISTRESSING AILMENTS. 
Chemists, Stores, and Hair- 
dressers, or direct from 
Hindes Ltd., Patentees Manu- 
_ of Hindes Hair Wavers, 
+ Tabernacle Street, City, London. 


Of all Chemists and Stores, 1/3, or post free 1/6 from 
Dr. MACKENZIE'S LABORATORY, Caste ST., 


LABORATORIES LTD. 
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THE NATIONAL 
IMPORTANCE OF 
—HARBUTT'S— 


PLASTICINE 


For long before the war Plasticine 
was used in Schools of Instruction, 
both Naval and Military, but it is 
since 1914 that its unique value 
has been so amply demonstrated. 
Topographical relief models of 
various sectors of the Western and 
other fronts are in daily use, and 
among the more famous Plasticine 
models we may mention Poziéres, 
Gommecourt, Bapaume, Combles, 
Lens, and the never-to-be-forgotten 
Vimy Ridge, and now we hear of 
another, a model of “ Zeebrugge 
Mole” used before the attack of 
“ Vindictive.” 

This model is deposited in the War Museum in 
the City. Go and see it next time you are up. 
Descriptive Circular and Samples Free. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, LTD., 
27 Bathampton, Bath. 


London Showroom: 56 LUDGATE HILL, E.C.4. 


There are 
| occasions 
| 


when you wish especially 

to look at your very best. 
gi Pomeroy Skin Food 
enables you to look 
your best a/ways. It 
is a cleansing agent 
and a food — the 
natural beautifier of 
thecomplexion. It 
assists in erasing 
wrinkles, fills out 
hollows in face and 
neck, and is delight- 
fully refreshing and softening 
to the skin. 
Use Pomeroy Skin Food for 
one week and note the im- 
provement in your complexion. 


Pomero 
Skin Foo 


1/6, 3[6 and 5]- Jars. 
Of High-class Chemists and Perfumers. 
+ Pomeroy Ltd., 29 Old Bond St., London, W.1. 


DO YOU KNOW 


OF THE IMMENSE VALUE OF 


ELECTRICITY 


AS A 


CURATIVE AGENT? 


—that is the old-fashioned way of trying to regain 


your health. Electricity, Nature's own remedy, is 
the right way, the modern and up-to-date way. 
Thousands of patients, many of whom had given 
up hope of ever regaining their health, are daily 
pouring out their thanks for the new life, health and 
strength infused into their weakened bodies by the 
‘*AJAX” Battery. 

You must tearn all about this 

wonderful remedy that succeeds 

where the old-fashioned methods 

have failed. Electricity repairs the 

broken-down human machinery 

by pouring a stream of new life 

into the enfeeblied organs. 
Debilitated stomachs are made to digest and 

bowels to act. Bladder trouble is banished, and 
sluggish livers become a thing of the past; the whole 
nervous ‘system is dominated by this irresistible 
power that imbues it with perfect health. It gives 
you back the strength you have lost. Write 
at once for our book, and we will give you un- 
deniable and scientific proof that many illnesses, 
and all weaknesses, pains and aches, cannot resiSt 
this supreme remedy. 


WE TELL YOU FREE 


So decide now to investigate, and drop us a line 
asking for our illustrated 80-page book that explains 
to you how Electricity, appropriately applied, cures 
Weakness, Lumbago, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Stomach, 
Liver, and Bladder Troubles, etc. 

It costs you nothing, so write to-day and find out 
how to veguin life's charm. The book is immediately 
sent to you free, by letter post, together with full 
information concerning treatment, 

Avax Lo 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 


(Dept. 52), 25 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 
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A Pen for Life 


Think what this means. When you get a “Swan” you know 
that your Pen need js permanently satisfied. Few things are 


so definite in their result. 


Writing with a “Swan” after using other pens is a new experience, and 
its charm never wears off. Once a “Swan” Pen user, always a “ Swan” 
No other pen has the same delightful touch, unfailing 
action and thorough efficiency in every detail. 


Pen user. 


Choose a *“ Swan” that 


suits your hand and have a Pen for lite. ¥ 

Of Stationers HE 9° Tilustrated 3 

and FOUN? Catalogue 
Jewellers. VER Post Free. 


At pre-war prices 


from 10/6 


MABIE, TODD & CO., Ltd., London, 
Manchester, Paris, Zurich, Sydney, Toronto, etc. 
Associate House—New York and Chicago. 


;-DUTTON’S—| 


SHORTHAND. 


DUTTON’S SHORTHAND HAS ONLY 6 RULES 

AND 29 CHARACTERS. THE COMPLETE 

THEOAY CAN BE LEARNED IN 24 HOURS, 

AFTER WHICH PRACTICE QUICKLY GIVES 
HIGH REPORTING SPEEDS. 


The Dutton Shorthand System is gaining hundreds of 
adherents daily, its popularity being due to the fact that 
novices giving a few hours per day to its study and practice 
can become qualified stenographers and obtain remunerative 
berths within one month. 

DUTTON SHORTHAND IN GOVERN- 

MENT OFFICES. 

Dutton Shorthand Writers are now engaged in all of the 
following important Government Offices :—Admiralty, War 
Office, Air Ministry, Food Control, ‘Tren h Warfare, 
Shipping Controller, Ministry of Munitions, etc. Also 
Dutton’s Shorthand has recently been adopted (in preference 
to all other systems) to be taught in the Women’s Auxiliary 
Services. 

WRITE TO-DAY FOR BOOKLET 

CONTAINING FIRST LESSON. 
A 24-page illustrated booklet—‘‘ All about Dutton’ s Short- 
hand "—containing specimen lesson, comparison of Dutton 
with other systems, facsimile reporting notes, ete., together 
with particulars of the Special Postal Course of Tuition and 
of the Day and Evening Classes conducted at the London 
Branch, will be forwarded to every reader sending two 


Stamps to 
DUTTON’S COLLEGE, 


(Room 42), SKEGNESS. 


London Branch: 92 & 93 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1. 


The daily spread for the children's bread. 


Try a jar to-day, and send one to your boy 
at the front. 


Your Grocer sells it in hygienic jars. 


SUTCLJFFE & BINGHAM, Lrp.,, Manchester. 
Bios 
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There comes to most of us 
a time when the almanac 


is an impertinence. 


Nobody is in a hurry to reach that age, and 
no man—still less a woman—likes to look it 
before the time. Yet that is what happens 
when the hair is neglected and allowed to 
decay and fall out. 


Don’t Envy 


your friend with a luxuriant growth of hair 
and a youthful appearance. Why should 
you. when there is a very simple, inexpensive 
and sure way of ending your troubles ? 


Use Tatcho 


and get these most desirable advantages for 
yourself. Tatcho brings it back into health 
and vigour, and natural colour. It is, in fact, 
the one remedy worthy the name of hair- 
grower, which has been proved by hundreds 
of thousands of men and women all over the 


world. 
SPECIAL | 


cur tHIs out TATC HO PosTTO-DAY 


COUPON 


A Full-size 4/6 bottle for 2/9. 
The TATCHO Hair Health Brush Free. 


In order to prove the superlative merits of Tatcho the 
Company, inaugurated under the auspices of Mr. Geo. R. 
Sims, have set aside, for trial purposes, 250,000 4/6 bottles 
of Tatcho for and 60,000 Tatcho Hair Health Brushes. 
The brush entirely supersedes the old-style insanitary 
hair brush, All who decide to benefit by the use of a 4/6 
trial bottle of Tatcho for 2 are entitled to participate 
in the distribution of the Tatcho Hair Health Brushes. 
tach bottle of Tatcho bears the following guarantee of 
the discoverer :— 

“T guarantee this preparation is made according to the 
formula recommended by me.” 


Get your Chemist, who is authorised to do 
80, to supply a 4 6 bottle for 2/9, or will be 


mailed tree 


trom 


the CHIEF CHEMIST, 


TATCHO LABORATORIES, Kingsway, London. 


Chemists and Stores every where, 113 and 4/6. 


DRUGS CANNOT 
CURE INDIGESTION 


Electricity Gives New Nerve 
Force and Digestive Power. 


Everyone who suffers from Indigestion, with all its distress, dis- 
comfort, and nausea, its flatulence and acidity, its loss of appetite, 
the sickness and other attendant sufferings, will welcome news 
of a treatment that successiully relieves and overcomes it without 
medicines or drugs. 

The triumph of electricity in this condition is now unquestioned. 
In the most obstinate cases of chronic dyspepsia, as well as in the 
earlier stages of that familiar ailment, it is proving successful where 
every other kind of treatment gives at the best but temporary and 
partial relief, often, indeed, may cause serious injury to the enfeebled 
organs, and never effects, or can effect, a real and permanent cure. 
Over and over again the remarkable results achieved by the Pulver- 
macher Electrological Treatment have-established the fact that 
drugs cannot cure indigestion, while electricity can and does. 


THE POWER THAT CURES. 


All the drugs in the Pharmacopeeia, all the pepsin and so-called 
digestive “‘ tonics,” could arouse no response in the digestive system 
of a dead man. There is no vitality in the dead body to respond, 
and drugs can never replace lost vitality even in a living one. By 
artificially stimulating an enfeebled stomach into temporarily in- 
creased vigour of ac- 
tion, medicines and 
drugs only place a still 
greater tax upon the 
small supply of vitality 
left, and the inevitable 
reaction leaves the 
whole digestive system 
weaker than before. 


Medicine and 


reaction leaves the 
svstem weaker 
than before. 


Electricity brings 
to the 


On the other hand, 
the scientific employ- 
ment of the electric 
current, as in the Pul- 
vermacher Electrologi- 
cal ‘Treatment, aug- 
ments the vital force 
within the body, brings 
new power to the di- 
gestive system, and so 
causes all the digestive - a 
processes to be performed better and more easily. It does this ina 
scientific manner by bringing electricity, with all its revivifying 
energy, to the nerve centres that operate and control the secretion 
of the gastric juices, the pestaltic action necessary to sufficiently 
break up the food in the stomach, and the various chemical pro- 
cesses that convert the food into flesh, bone, blood, and nerve, and 
even into the delicate structures of the hair and the nails. 


ELECTRICITY IS POWER. 


Electricity possesses power, is power. Electricity will make the 
muscles even of the dead twitch. There is no power latent in any 
drug or medicine like the power awaiting to be released from an 
electric battery. The Pulvermacher batteries are light, portable 
and convenient, and comfortable to wear. They pour a continuous 
stream of electric force into the nerve centres that are the power- 
houses of every human function, including that of digestion. They 
improve circulation, increase nutrition, and remove the cause of 
your digestive trouble. Doctors praise and recommend the Pulver- 
macher treatment. 

If you area sufferer from this condition, it will pay you to get 
and read the Pulvermacher “ Guide to Health and Strength.” It 
will be sent to you gratis and post free on application to 
The Superinteadent, The Pulvermacher Electrological 
Institute, 17 Vulcan House, 66 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 
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DONT WEAR A TRUSS! 


Brooks’ Appliance new scientific dis- 
covery with automatic air cushions that draws 
the parts together, and binds them as 
would a broken limb. It absolutely holds 
and comfortably, and never slips. 
Always light and cool, and conforms to every 
movement of the body without chafing or 
urting. We make it to your measure, and send 
it to you on a strict guarantee of satisfaction or 
money refunded, and we have put our price so 
low that anybody, rich or poor, can buy it. 
Remember, we make it to your order—send it 
to you—you wear it—and 

you, you send it back to us, and we will refun 
your money, That is the way we do business— 
always absolutely on the square—and we have 
thousente of people this way for the 
en years. Remember, 
you a@ st it at 

for Sur Hiustrated Booklet. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CoO., Ltd.. 

KK), 80 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


WAR 
FREE.—£100 
£100 at 5% interest would increase 
to £160 in ten years, £230 in 2) 
years. Some Mother's Child 
will have a good start in 
life through this offer. Send 
for full particulars. 


COWNS, SKIRTS, CORSETS 
(“ Finlay's” Patents). Adjustable 
any size. Catalogue, 
Fashion Bulletin, and Pattern 
ree. ationa by Catalogue, 
W/to63/- —Layettes, Cots, ete., Free. 


FINLAY’S (top Oldham Street), 5 
90, Houldsworth St., Manchester. 
London : 47, Duke Street (facing Selfridge's). 


THE QUIVER: 


“PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 
RAPID COURSE” 
offers a sound 
practical 
knowledge 

of the System in 
20 Easy Lessons. 


The book may be obtained from 
any bookseller, price 2/6. FREE 
LESSON and literature post free 
from Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 
1 Amen Corner, London, E.C.4. 


Fully Illustrated Catalogue, Post Free. 
Nets, Muslics, Casement 
Linens, Hosiery, Blouses. Standar 

rades, reliable values. BUY DIRECT NOW 
rom the manufacturers while stocks are avail- 
able. It means a saving. Prices will be highef. 
Take advantage of present prices. SEND NOW. 


S. PEACH & SONS, 120 THe Looms, NOTTINGHAM. 


THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 


ite North 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E. 
President: The Earl of Shaftesbury. 


Economically administered, 
Inquiry System in force for prevention of abuse. 
PLE 


ASE 


T. GLENTON-KERR, Sec. 


STAMMERING 


THIS great bar to efficiency can now be removed, whether 
from shell-shock or mind activity having exceeded the de- 
velopment of the speech organs, by Mr. MIALL, Specialist 
Instructor engaged at Christ's Hospital and other public 
schools. Visits or correspondence alike successful. Address 
209 Oxford Street, London, W. Write for Booklet R. 


— 


The Sign of Safety 


FREEMANS 
urtleko 


REAL TURTLE SOUP) (\ | | 
Oe ECTALANG WATFORD 


A MEAL IN A MINUTE 


BLUSHING 


Timidity, Nervousness cured in 7 days ‘ 
be so augmented by a perfectly natural, harmless and private 
method as to make you a strong, vigorous, intrepid character, 
sure of yourself on every occasion. 
failed you don’t be discouraged. 
“The Power to Win,” mentioning THe Quiver, and 
enclose 14d. stamp for postage. 


E. S. DEAN, Ltd., 12 All Saints Road, St. Annes-on-Sea. 


Your will-power can 


If so-called cures have 
Write for free booklet, 


‘Tne Quiver. 


- It Pays to be Tall. 
yeople are snubbed and overlooked. By 
mple Private Method you can add 
several inches to your height without violent 
exercises, without No 
risk or strain. Full particulars 
at once mentioning 7/e Quiver, and enclose stamp 


for postage. 
JOHN EDISON, Ltd.. 87 Great George Street, LEEDS. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 


Have you any? Iwill pay sd. for each tooth pinned on val- 
canite, 28. each on silver, 3s. each on gold, 8s. each on platinum. 
Cash immediately. i 
prompt! 
value 


Short 
my s 


reo if you write 


Satisfaction guaranteed, or teeth return 


Write for FREE BOOKLET which clearly explains 
Artificial Teeth. Also Old Gold and Silver Jewellery 
Bought (broken or otherwise), F 
Established 1873. 


E. LEWIS & CO., 29 London St., Southport, Lancs, 


Full value given. Kindly mention 
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Set 


To be obtained at all leading 
Grocers’ and Stores. 
Manufactured and Guaranteed by 


THE STANDARD HEALTH FOOD CO., 
LTD., READING. 


LINEN 18 MARKED FOR ALL TIME IF YOU USE 
JOHN BOND'S. 
CRYSTAL PALACE 
MARKING INK 


For use with or without 
heating (whichever kind 
is preferred). 


Of all Stationers, Chemists. and 
Stores, 6d. and 1s, 


Used in the Royal Households 


CREAMOIA 


CUSTARD PUDDING 


A delightful and economical dish which has 
all the sustaining properties of fresh eggs, 
and is quickly and economically prepared. 


Sold by all Grocers 
in 2d., 84d., and 1/5 
packets, large tins 
1, or 1 1b. packet, 
post free 1/7, from 


D. K. PORTER & CO. 
CLASCOW. 


100 times as 
Sweet as sugar! 


The Souchette Sweetening Tablets 
for Tea, Coffee, and Cooking 
urposes are better than Sugar— 
use they are absolutely Pure, 
ard Harmless, and leave no 
npleasant Taste. Guaranteed by 
Analytical Chemists. They make a 
in the cup. 


Post Free, 2/-, 3/6, 7/-, and 10]- per box. 


SOUCHETTE, Ltd., 2”*: BUSH LANE. 


HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


must wear Bm " Corsets, and the “ Natural Ease” 
Corset is the most healthy of all. Every wearer says so. 
While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the health. 


The Natural 
Ease Corset 
Style 2. 


8/11 pair 


Postage abroad extra. 


Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders. 


Stocked in 
all sizes 
from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 
quality Drill. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps. : 

It has a short (9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 

It can be easily washed at home, having 
nothing*to rust or tarnish. 


Wear the “NATURAL EASE” 

Corset and free yourself from In- 

digestion, Constipation, and scores 

of other ailments so distressful to 
omen. 


These Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, etc., as there is 
nothing to hurt or break. Singers, Actresses, and Invalids 
will find wonderful assistance, as they enable them to 
breathe with perfect freedom. All women, especially 
housewives, and those employed in occupations demanding 
constant movement, appreciate the ‘Natural Ease’ 
Corsets. They yield reely to every movement of the 
body, and whilst giving beauty of figure are the most 
comfortable Corsets ever worn. 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


No goods sent without cash, but mone 
willingly refunded if 
Make your Postal Order payable to 


HEALTH SUPPLIES STORES, Room 99, 
19-21 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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THIS 
UMBRELLA 


photographed before and 
aftex repair, is an example of 
what can be done in the Stan- 
worth workshops. 

A complete wreck in the 
first picture, the -econd shows 
the poor “ patient” after bemy 
repaired and re-covered with 
the famous Stsnworth “De 
fiance Union. 


Send us your 
old Umbrella 


to-day, together with P.O. for 
Tie, and it will reach you per 
return of post, looking as tresh 
as on the day you first pur 
chased it. Postage on Foreign 
Orders 1/- extra. 

A t card will bring’ you our 
Iilustrated Catalogue of Stan 
worth “ Defiance” Umbrell:s, 
and patterns for re-covering 
umbreilas from 4/- upwards, 


STANWORTH & CO. 


Northern Umbrella 


Works, 
BLACKBURN. 


THE QUIVER. 


But restore your grey and faded hairs to their 
natural colour with 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER 


Its quality of deepening greyness to the former colour ina 
few days, thus securing a preserved appearance, has enabled 
thousands to retain their position, 
19 Soild Everywhere. 4/9 

Lockyer’s gives health to the Hair and restores the natural 
colour. It cleanses the scalp, and makes the most perfect 
Hair Dressing 

This world-famed Hair Restorer is prepared by the great 
Hair Specialists, J. Perrer & Co., Lrp., 12 Bedford Labor- 
atories, London, 8.E.1., and can be obtained direct from them 
by post or from any chemists and stores throughout the world, 


‘/t@ so 
aigesty’ VI-COCOA restores 
lost energy and builds 
both brain and 
body. The ideal 
mid-morni ng 
beverage. 

The Food bever- 
age of the People. 

Made in 
DELECTALAND 


THE PATENT 


Treasure Cot 


penrect NEST FOR BABY 


COSY—HYGIENIC—PORTABLE 
No hard substances or draughts to mar baby's 
comfort. Easily washable No parts to rust. 
Packs small (weight 9lbs.). 
Supplied with either Net or Support. 
Catalogue of Cots, Draperies, » om free, 
No.6. Piain Wood” 


No.2. White Enamel 
No.3. Special Design 
Cots sent free om 7 days’ appro. 
All our Nursery Specialities 
are British inventions and 
Sritish-made. 

Only Address: 
Treasure Cot Cor Ltd. 
14 Victoria London, 8.W.1 

(Next Victoria Palace.) 


WORTH 
TRYING—THE 
HOUSEKEEPER'S 
FRIEND. 


CALL” 


MAKES 


VERY TASTY AND NOURISHING 
BREAKFAST AND SUPPER DISHES 


AS WELL AS 


REAL CUSTARD, BREAD AND BUTTER, AND YORKSHIRE PUDDINGS. 


OF ALL GR GROCERS AND ST STORES. 


If unable to procure, send Postal Order for 2/3 and we wil! send, By RETURN—ONE BOX OF “EGALL,” 
DRIED EGGS, and a USEFUL 


THE FAR EASTERN PRODUCTS CO., LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 


contaiming 12 separate PURI 


JusT 
WHAT 
YOU WANT 
TO-DAY 


little leaflet of TASTY WAR DISHES. 
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directed to the announcements on page useful Christmas gifts, and this will be 


“The Editor's Announcement Page 


“WHEN THE WORLD SHOOK” 
by SIR H. RIDER HAGGARD 


In view of the starting of a new volume wear. The December issue will con- 
next month your attention is especially tain instructions for making a number of 


1019, where full particulars are given of followed up by equally serviceable articles, 
the wonderful new serial Sir Rider 
Haggard is writing for THE Quiver. The Men at the Front 


Needlecraft Thousands of our soldiers would like 
to read Sir Rider Haggard’s new story, 


In addition to the other items there 


mentioned, I want to announce that in 


vour bookseller for the new volume of : 


will Quiver, and send each number to 
e made o eedlecra at the front, 


opens in the November number with a ’ 
thoroughly practical article on “ Hand- in 
made Accessories as an Aid to Economy 


in Dress.” Full directions are given for 
the making of crochet trimmings for hats, — rrr 


Nbeoe a hand-knitted stocking “for winter [For Contents of this Number see over. 


Re ristered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
AUMSS. —— to the Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. Address, ‘‘ The Editor, THE 
QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4.""_ The Editor can accept no responsibility for MSS, 
Issued Price, post free, 145. per annum, 


AAJFIEN you want delicate NAINSOOKS, fine MADAPOLAMS, 
the very best LONGCLOTHS and FLANNELETTES, 


HORROCKSES'’ name on the selvedge protects you. 


Awarded the Certificate of the Incorporated Institute of Hygiene. HORROCKSES, London and Manchester. 


SHEETINGS, made-up PILLOW CASES and SHEETS, | 


ATHEENIC 


woven Underwear is made in 


‘, various textures and sizes for 
Ladies’, Gent's and Children’s 


Winter wear. Comfortable, 
Durable and Guaranteed Un- 
shrinkable. 


=) Write direct for patterns and prices. 


Dept. 20, Atheenic Mills, 
A Hawick, Scotland. 


SEND THIS MAGAZINE TO THE TROOPS 
! 
JEWODt VIN & 
=| 
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All these cakes 


and buns, without 


a single egg! 


No wonder we can always have delicious cakes 
and buns—even though eggs are so dear. BIRD'S 
EGG SUBSTITUTE makes us quite independent of 
eggs for cooking, and makes just as light, delicious, 
and rich cakes and buns as if new-laid eggs werejused. 

Bird’s Egg Substitute is invaluable in the kitchen. 
One teaspoonful of this golden powder imparts the 
richness, flavor, and appearance of new-laid eggs 
to puddings, cakes, buns, batter for fish, etc. 


Excellent recipes with each tin and packet. 
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BABY 
PARKES 
at 6 months 


ASHTON & 
PARSONS’ 
INFANTS’ 
POWDERS 


Cool the Gums, 
render teething 
quite easy, Com- 
fort the Child, 
Prevent Pain 
and Disorder, 
are Pleasant to 
the Taste, and 
may be given 
to the youngest 
and most deli- 
cate Babe. 


INFANTS’ 


for the Little 


Cut Her Teeth without 
any Trouble 

Mrs. Parkes, 75, Crosswell Road, Langley, , 
Birmingham, writes: ‘‘ Re your Powders and free 
book, ‘Baby World,’ I should very much like a 
book, as I already use the Powders. My baby is 
now nearly two years, and has taken one of your 
Powders every night since a few weeks old, or 
rather half of one at first. I have always found 
them very good and safe to give: She sleeps well 
at night, and has cut her teeth without any trouble, 
and she has always been a fine bonny baby." 


The Doctor's Guarantee 


Dr. Lauzun Brown writes: ‘‘ The Teething 
Powders of Messrs. Ashton & Parsons are perfectly 
suitable for administering to infants and young 
children during the teething period. They power- 
fully assist digestion and act on the stomach and 
bowels with unfailing benaficial effect.”” 


Ashton & Parsons’ Infants’ Powders are guaranteed to be perfectly harmless. 


Mothers 


ASHTON & PARSONS’ 
POWDERS 


Princes and Princesses 


during the time of teething and for fretfulness 
and the many ailments common to infancy. 


To be obtained from all Chemists and Dealers. 
60 Powders, 3/- ; 100 Powders, 5/-. 


Boxes containing 20 powders, ¥/3; 
Post free, 1/4}, 3/2,,and 5/2. 


BABY’S MOTHER urites 


‘‘T have always found the Powders 
very good and safe to give.” 


ASHTON & 
PARSONS’ 
INFANTS’ 
POWDERS 


Prevent Acidi- 
ty, Produce a 
Natural, Calm, 
Refreshing 
Sleep, are Mild 
and Gentle in 
Action, and 
there is no pos- 
sible objection 
to their frequent 
and continuous 
use. 


Write for Free Sample and also Copy of 
Illustrated Book—* Baby World,” with list 
of Royal Mothers who use the Powders. 


Dept. 37, ASHTON & PARSONS, LTD., LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.y 
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Dr. Schell’s Foot - Eazer 

fs Rests you while you walk, 

Bee io these strenuous days, when so many are engaged in . 
ar National Work, foot comfort is absolutely essential! tf 
Overwork—continual standing or walking on hard floors, etc., 
ee cause flat-foot, weak ankles, tired and aching feet, cramped be 
toes, bunions, corns, callouses, and the many other troubles 
Bee to which the foot is heir. But all these ailments can be : 
immediately relieved and permanently corrected by 

4 

24 

FOOT APPLIANCES 

o c which are anatomically perfect, and which have won the j 

» ee approval of the leading authorities on the treatment of foot 

sae ailments. They are made by experts under medical supervision. 

4 2 By firmly holding up the arch, Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazers 

Pa prevent tired, aching feet, make walking and standing a 

ee pleasure, and rest the entire body. 

ies pe They can be worn with perfect comfort 

in the most stylish ‘shce. 
Write for Dr. Scholl's free “Foot Book” 
Ke and mame of nearest Scholl Agent, who will 

pes examine your fect without charge. 


Dr. Scholl’s Bunion Reducer 4 Giltspur St., aii E.C.1 


For right or left foot. 
Price 2/e each, 
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graphist kept his sleep-laden eyes 

open with difficulty. The 
telephones clipped about his ears pro- 
duced no signals of any worth. Indeed, 
since the Wireless Press had come through 
there had been nothing but occasional ** at- 
mospherics’’ and the magnified throbbing 
of the destroyer’s engines to impinge upon 
his receptive ears. 

To keep himself awake he re-read the 
carbon copy of the Press. There was 
nothing of much value in the report. The 
Germans were still continuing to advance, 
and on the face of it—cspecially after refer- 
ence to the newspaper map pasted on the 
bulkhead—it appeared as though nothing 
could stop them from reaching their objec- 
tive, the sea. There was a good deal of 
yxropaganda aftcr a very meagre account of 
the Western Front fighting, but the Leading 
Tdegraphist dismissed it with a comprehen- 
Sive expressive : 


[ the silent cabin the Leading Tele- 


wireless 


“Eyewash for neutrals,” he said dis- 
gustedly. ‘ And a lot they care whether 
our Cause is just or not, so long as they rake 
in the profits ! ”’ 

He methodically crossed a neglected “ t,”’ 
and re-wrote half a dozen words where the 
Carbon sheet had been turned over at one 
corner. Then he yawned again. And, as 


Frank 


b 
Shad 


he often did when times were lacking in 
interest, he began to think of his home. It 
was restful, and cleared his brain of the 
sensation of dotting and dashing which gen- 
erally dwelt there. There was no reason why 
he should not indulge in such thoughts ; he 
had done everything that could be done. 
The destroyer’s deck-watch had been ac- 
curately corrected by the time signals 
boomed out by Eiffel Tower ; certain cipher 
messages had been deciphered and copies 
sent up to the officer of the watch, whilst 
duplicates had been passed through the 
small hatch that communicated with the 
tiny chart-:oom where the Lieutenant in 
Command took what rest he could. Sub- 
marines had been reported here and there, 
and there were mines in such and such 
positions. But these reports were merely 
a part of the ordinary routine, and they 
seldom led anywhere. 

So it was comforting to think of that peace- 
ful Kentish farm, which he had deserted im- 
mediately on the declaration of war, leav- 
ing his quiet employment as telegraphist in 
the village post office to serve England 
afloat. It was a good thing he had always 
been interested in wireless, he decided. It 
had not been a difficult matter to secure the 
necessary certificate, and at once he was at 
sea, doing good work for England. Pygmy 
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had no reason to be ashamed of her record 
in the naval war ; it had not been dramatic 
or ultra-sensational, perhaps, but it had 
been useful, solid work, and on at least 
two occasions she had managed to do very 
good work. 

The wireless operator on duty collected 
his rambling thoughts again. It was Sun 
day night—but—a glance at the deck- 
watch, set to Greenwich time, satisfied him 
—church-going was over, and the remnants 
of the family at home would now be sitting 
round the fire. He pictured them, and felt 
his heart glow a little as he did so. — His 
mother’s hair would be shining silverly in 
the fire-glow. Another glance at the watch 
—yes, he knew exactly how it would be. 
The Pook would be open on her knees, she 
would have wiped her gold-rimmed glasses, 
one somewhat crooked finger 
rheumatism in the soil 
the lines. 


for there was 
would be following 
For some unaccountable reason 
the Leading Telegraphist was aware of a 
quick gulping sensation in the throat and a 
curious damp smarting about his eyes 

“It isn’t as if I'd been favourite, either,” 
he muttered. No, he was quite sure of that ; 
Tom had always been first in his mother’s 
regard ; Tom’s was the first name mentioned 
in her nightly petitions, when the big Book 
was closed and laid aside. Perhaps the 
thing was not to be wondered at, for as- 
suredly Tom was a dashing, handsome lad, 
the pride of the farm, and the secretly wor- 
shipped of every marriageable girl within a 
five-mile radius. had made no smallim 
pression on susceptible hearts when he first 
made his appearance in the village after 
joining the Navy ; the uniform became him 
exceedingly well. That was just the sort of 
thing Tom would do; he had got ready for 
the big job before it: started—not waited 
until England was at war before voluntecr- 
ing. And so, Tom was now aboard the 
Euraladine, and was doing well there; he 
would be a lieutenant in another year or so, 
whilst his elder brother was merely a Leading 
Telegraphist. Tom was always iavourite 
wherever he went. 

“ And, try as Imight,”’ thought the Lead- 
ing Telegraphist, can’t hate him. It’s 
But if anything hap- 
pened to Tom it would break the old lady 
up—break her to pieces. Ht was bad enough 
when Harry was killed at Ypres, and Harry 
had never been really one of us.”’ 


the other way round 


g5> 


The telephone lipped about his head 
began to buzz sy: tematically. Instantly his 
thoughts were concentrated on the matter 
in hand. It was a message in code, and he 
jotted down the apparently meaningless 
jumble of letters and figures automatically. 

When the last signal had been made, he 
rapped on the door of the cabinet and his 
understrapper thrust a hand through. The 
message was passed to him with instructions 
to pass it inturn tothe decoding officer. The 
Leading Telegraphist’s duty ceased with the 
passing out of the message. But one or two 
of the codes in more general use he under- 
stood as well as he understood the alphabet. 
It was rather a hobby of his, this translating 
cryptic messages into clear understandable 
English. As the telephones were now silent 
he began to study the carbon copy of this 
latest signal. He tried it in many ways, but 
failed to resolve it; it was in a foreign 
language, anyw ay, and, so far as he was con- 
cerned, indecipherable. After a succession 
of attempts, he gave the task up and 
yawned comprehensively. 

** Ugh ! 


he said. 


I wish I'd gone into the Army,” 
“This job is very monotonous, 
It isn’t as if a chap could fight—there must 
be a lot of excitement in killing Huns.” 

He thought of the stories he had heard and 
read, and juggled with various levers and 
buttons and screws as he did so. The ether 
outside might be surcharged with varying 
items of interest if only it were possible to 
tap in by finding the right wave-length. 

What it was that switched his thoughts 
back to the old home and his favourite 
brother it would not be casy to say, but ofa 
sudden the whole happy picture grew up 
Tom sitting on the home- 
made rug before the winter fire, his sunny 
head laid back on his mother’s knees, with 
hover, the old collie, thrusting his nose into 
Tom's hand and whining for attention, and 
even the maverick cat, all men’s enemy, 
purring softly and arching his back in a de- 
mand tor recognition 

“Ves, it would kill mother if anything 
happened to Tom,” thought the Leading 
Telegraphist. ‘ But I don’t see how any- 


before his eves : 


thing could happen to him.” 

It certainly seemed wellnigh impossible 
to associate harm with big, sple ndid Tom; 
it was like associating ruin with a brand-new 
‘Tom always gave 
the impression of invincibility—as a lad he 


palace of superb beauty 
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had been cock of the village, and a mortal 
terror to those who used their strength to 
bully the weak. 

The Leading Telegraphist remembered, 
however, that many other men, all as well 
favoured as his absent brother, had been 
surrender their lives’ for 
And, remembering, in some 


compelled to 
Britain’s sake. 
vague way, another memory sapped its way 
into his brain. 

“My head's working like a wireless re- 
ceiver,” he muttered. ‘‘ Wonder where 
these thoughts come from ? Wonder why I 
should be thinking so much of Tom to- 
night !”’ 

It was, however, the remembrance of cer- 
tain Sunday evenings at home that now 
swept, with growing vividness, through his 
The sudden clanging of a distant bell 
in the engine-room reminded him of the 
steady pealing of the old church bells—he 
closed his eyes, and a picture grew up behind 
them : 
world, of trees and houses standing out in 
silhouette black as coal, of little groups of 
people moving up the hill road. 


mond. 


of a westering sun reddening the 


“They thought a lot of religion before 
the war,” said the Leading Telegraphist. 
“Wonder what some of them think of it 
now !”’ 

He had himself never laid claims to re- 
ligious belief. He was the ordinary twen- 
tieth-century product, accepting most things 
for granted and not at all prone to introspec- 
tion and questioning as to the ethics of life. 
His mother had some kind of a belief which 
she was too shy to advertise, but—— 

“ There can't be anything in religion 
teally,”’ he sald. 


not 
* Because I don’t think 
God—if there was a God—would allow all 
What sort of a 
God is He Who'd allow the Lusitania to be 
sunk ?”’ 

With this thought troubling him he 
Stiffened and reached for his penal. <A 
jumble of incoherent sounds was troubling 
his ears 


this frightfulness to go on. 


a faint burning sound at first, then 
a single clear-cut note, then more curious 
medleys of humming and buzzing. 

“A few atmospherics to-night,” he said. 
Wonder happening Doesn't 
‘ound like our procedure, either. Might be 
a Boche.”” He listened with strained eager- 


what's 


hess now, but presently the peculiar clamour 
ceased Hle was ne 
of wireless 


tranger to the variety 


tricks, Ile remembered once 


LEADING TELEGRAPHIST 


picking up signals from a station over eight 
thousand miles away as the crow flew, al- 
though that station was calculated to have 
an outside range of only three thousand 
miles. But, there, who could try to solve 
all the everlasting miracles of that intan- 
gible thing, electricity ? It was as amazing 
as the passing of the seasons, as the recrea- 
tion of each new day. 

The Leading Telegraphist was not quite 
the hard-drinking, blasphemous and im- 
moral type of naval rating depicted in 
average fiction. He was more like the real 
lower-deck man—an ordinary human being 
with a bit of imagination, more than a little 
intelligence, and a great curiosity. And the 
study of wireless had quickened his imagina- 
tion ; the idea of a force that could be trans- 
mitted through space at a man’s will, by the 
mere pressure of a key, inevitably conjured 
up to his mind a new curiosity concerning 
that vague Creator Who had implanted in 
man's mind the intelligence to work such 
miracles as wireless. 

“ Wonder if there is really anything in 
rel.gion ? ’’ he asked himself as he had asked 
himself before. 

Undoubtedly there was ; his mother wasa 
living proof of that. One had only to look 
into her serene, steady eyes when the bigger 
things of existence were discussed, to know 
that her faith was a great and a real thing. 
And the old Vicar, too—a benign old saintly 
soul, who somehow always reminded the 
Leading Telegraphist of pictured saints— 
religion was a real enough thing to him, 
too. 

His thoughts were diverted by a distinct 
message ; he wrote slowly and steadily, in- 
terpreting the dots and dashes with un- 
faltering accuracy. It was another message 
in code, and the code was one that he 
was familiar with; it was easy enough to 
translate. 

He wrote the transcribed message in 
duplicate, and rapped on the hatch that 
with the chart-room; a 
hand was thrust through the little opening, 
and the Leading Telegraphist heard a heart- 
rending yawn. 

There was nothing to worry about in the 


communicated 


it was simply a general warning 
that submarines were active ina certain area. 

“ Doesn't affect us,’’ came back in sleepy 
tones through the hatch. But inform the 
officer of the watch.” 


message ! 
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The ether was silent again, and the Lead- 
ing Telegraphist yawned. In a little while 
now it would be midnight, and midnight 
meant his relief. Then it would be possible 
to turn into the hammock that was slung 
over the fitter’s bench, and sleep the sleep 
of the virtuous. With another thought 
passing into his mind, he pressed the button 
of an electric bell and spoke through the 
voice-pipe to the wheelhouse : 

‘* Send the signalman down, please.”’ 

The signalman appeared, grimy of face, 
dishevelled of mien, for the wind was aft 
and the destroyer’s bridge was smothered, 
as the signalman profanely explained, in 
clinker and foulness. 

‘* Like a ruddy ash-heap, she is. 
is it, Sparks ? 

“Message for O.O.W 
of a drop of cocoa ? 
would find 
Sahara.” 

“ Don't know that port myself, Sparks. 
But I'll send the messenger along with a 
drop”’ And, two minutes after the door 
was closed and the lights gleamed lit again 
—in modern ships of war you fix things so 
that as soon as a door is opened the lights 
within extinguish automatically—blackness 
descended on the wireless house, a bit of 
a breeze blew in, the door was viol ntly 
slammed shut, and there was the messenger 
with a steaming “fanny” of cocoa, thick 
enough to stick to a man's ribs, and oily 
enough to grease 
with. 

“ Well, here's how said the Leading 
Telegraphist, filling a basin with the goodly 
stuff and dipping his lps towards the brim. 
** Phew !”’ 

“Santy said the 
modestly from the 
eh ?”’ 


What 


And—any talk 
They say a signalman 


cocoa in the middle of the 


a battleship’s engines 


messenger, drinking 
** fanny.” Bit hot, 
He would have said more but that 
a whistle blew, and fetched him from the 
cabin at the double, with a muttered im 
precation against the officer of the watch 

The Leading Telegraphist 
interrupted thoughts. It was more than a 
little that idea concerning 
reilgion persisted in intruding itself. Try 
as he might to concentrate on other matters, 
always a picture, or a series of pictures, in- 
sisted on flashing across his brain-screen. 

Likeacinema !”’ 
and 
now 


resumed his 


curious how 


he thought. 
of these 
chureh 


Principal 


most recurrent VISIONS 


the old 


Wal- 


village the 


where 


brasses of long-dead fighting men of England 
shone in the reddening light of the sunset 
as that light filtered through the windows. 
The old Vicar, resplendent in his surplice, 
dominated the picture—it seemed as though 
his voice was ringing sonorously down the 
aisles. Because the village had given more 
than one of its sons to the sea 
custom to sing, asa closing hymn 
lather, strong to save.”’ 


it was the 
: “* Eternal 


And, as the Vicar had asseverated many 
times, God was as near by sea as by land. 
He was England’s chosen God, and England 
was a land that gave her sons to the sea 
ungrudgingly, therefore God was essentially 
the sailor’s God. 

The Leading Telegraphist stirred rest- 
lessly in his seat. It seemed to him that he 
could see his mother’s rapt face, with it 
hallowed eyes and moving lips, as she sang, 
with all the fervour of her white soul, and 
in all humble faith, that stirring hymn— 
tor Tom! 
“She sang it for me to-night as well 
though.” 

Then all memories were washed away 
from his brain as the chalk-writing on a 
blackboard vanishes 
cloth. 

The coded letters and figures conveyed 
no Immediate meaning to his mind, he 
wrote them down automatically, but the 
first three letters had aroused his immediate 


attention. 


before the damped 


These were not in code—they 
had come through with startling distinctness, 
compelling. Three dots, three dashes, and 
then again three dots, signify, in the code 
laid down by that public benefactor Morse, 
S$ O S, which, translated into the 
vernacular, Save Souls or 
“Help!” 

It not the first time the Leading 
Telegraphist had heard the 


being 
Means our 
Was 


ery of distress 


during this war that stank of savage in- 
humanity. But on this night the appeal 
seemed to stir him more than usual—t 


brought a swift chilliness to the base of his 
spine and the region of his diaphragm. 
The first part of the 
a ship’s name, not in code 
of his brother's ship ! 


ssage contained 
It was the name 
lis tingers trembled 
spasmodically as he wrote it down Black 
on the white signal pad it seemed to burn 
hike fire into SOS Eurala 
dine’! This then a 
jumble of figure 


mec 


his) brain 


came twice, and 


the sending was a bit 
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The-old village church, where the brasses of ry 
S. Hodgson. 
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wavering, the spacing was but indifferently 
good. The Leading Telegraphist was an 
expert himself and quick to recognise 
faults in others: he knew a vague sort of 
petulant anger against that unseen, un- 
known operator. The emotion was mostly 
hysterical—it subsided. The hard training 
of recent years had had its effect, and 
figure by figure the cry went down, though 
once the pencil point broke and he was 
compelled to write clumsily with the 
stump. 

He listened intently after the stammering 
died away—no, there was nothing more. 
Trembling again he scanned the cipher—it 
was one he knew. He wasted no time, and 
in another minute the ‘‘ en claire ’’ message 
was there in front of his eyes : 

Euraladine.  Torpedoed in 
magazine. Sinking.”’ Followed the latitude 
and longitude of the tragedy, and the Lead- 
ing Telegraphist glanced at a chart that 
was pinned close to his face. He had 
cadged it from the navigator when that chart 
was replaced by a newer edition. When a 
drop of moisture fell on the signal pad he 
looked at it wonderingly, and as wonder- 
ingly drew a finger across his forehead, to 
find it dewed heavily. Yet the night was 
not hot. 

“ This’ll kill mother !’’ ran the incoherent 
thought through his head, as he rapped on 
the hatch and opened it. 

He hstened intently, keeping the hatch 
open as the light within the little chart- 
house was switched on. It seemed to him 
just then that he could have heard an 
angel’s sigh, so delicately attuned were his 
ears. 

‘* Off our beat—not our show,”’ he heard. 
Then followed a slow whistle. Euraladine, 
eh? Johnson has her. Poor devil!” 

The Leading Telegraphist felt a species 
of madness seize him. He wanted to rush 
into the chart-house and drag that somnolent 
figure to its feet ; to thunder into the com- 
manding Officer’s ears the fact that Tom 
was aboard Euraladine, Tom, whose death 
would break a mother’s heart. 

Shut that hatch, there!” 

Silence again in the cabinet, with the 
thud of the closing hatch still lingering 
like the death-knell in a man’s strained 

“ Right-o! Eight bells, and I'll carry 


on. It was his relief, who, as a result of 


much practice, had wakened automatically, 
and, tousled of hair, heavy of eye, was 
prepared to clip the telephones over his 
ears and carry on. 

“Anything doing?” he asked casually. 
A hand that was not quite steady was 
held up for silence; the eerie message 
was being repeated. Once again came the 
SOS, and the ship’s name followed. 

“Oh, well, if you think no one can do 
the job but yourself!’ said the relief in 
a huffed voice. ‘I'll go back to bye-bye 

The Leading Telegraphist wrote rapidly. 
The sending, ran the silly impression 
through his mind, was worse than ever— 
that fellow at the other end needed a course 
—a bit of practice—— 

He studied the array of figures, and wrote 
afresh: ‘ Sinking fast. 
All stations!” ‘ Eight,’’ he knew, repre- 
sented an almost monstrous sea, and the 
story went that sudden storms troubled the 
latitude wherein /uraladine was sinking to 
her death. 


Rough sea—eight. 


Carry on here,”’ he said to the relief, 
and in a few words explained something of 
what was toward. He tore off the leaf of 
the signal pad on which the message was 
written, and hesitated, with his knuckles 
almost against the communicating hatch. 
Then he thrust open the door of the wireless 
house and emerged into a night that was 
stifling by reason of its blackness. What he 
had in mind he was not at all clear about. 
But here was Pygmy, a vessel of enormous 
speed, capable of leaping like a seagull to 
the rescue, and there was Tom—his mother’s 
pride—perishing. 
He was inside the chart-house before 
his brain ceased its ramblings and steadied. 
** Another message from Eugaladine, sit,” 
he said. He stared at the not over-clean 
lined face of the Lieutenant in Command. 
‘Bother it! Isn’t a man ever going to 
get a wink of sleep? Let’s see it. Sinking 
fast, sea eight? Pretty bad. We can‘ 
do anything.” The Leading Telegraphist 
put out a hand to the chart-table, because 
the narrow apartment seemed to be spinning 
round him. It was not until afterwards 
that he realised that he was praying : 
“God,” he said silently, help Tom. 
For mother’s sake. Oh, God !——”" It 
was nothing approaching a proper form 
of prayer; it was incoherent, disjointed. 
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“All right, Hemingway. 
anything. Miles away from here—over a 
hundred, and clean off our beat. Pretty 
rotten—clore the door as you go out— 
eh?” 

The Leading Telegraphist swayed a 
lttle where he stood. The Lieutenant in 
Command eyed him with a sternness that 
by reason of his own dishevelment, was 
grotesque. Then he sniffed. 

“What’s wrong with you? Not been 
drinking ?. Because, if you have——”’ His 
manner held unutterable menace. 

The Leading Telegraphist came back from 
anightmare of whirling sound and muttering 


We can’t do 


voices. 


“No, sir, not drunk, sir. But—but " 


“Well, what is it? Smack it about— 
sleep isn’t such a common thing in this 
regiment that 

” 


“The ship, sir—my brother—— 


Understanding showed in heavy eyes. 


‘IT see. Your brother is aboard Eurala- 
dine 

“Yes, sir—it will kill mother.’”’ 

“Um. Let’s see that form again. Um! 
No use. We can’t do anything. You'll 
have to bite on the bullet, my lad. Hard 


lines, eh 2? TI felt like that when my brother 
was killed in France 


killed in Gallipoli 


when my uncle was 
when my was 
smashed up by a Boche bomb in a London 
hospital. It’s a ghastly war!” 

The Leading Telegraphist hardly heard, 
or, hearing, hardly understood. For to 
him had been granted a poignant vision : 
of the Kentish farmhouse kitchen, with the 
frelight dancing on polished copper and 
polished oak, and gleaming softly from his 
mother’s silvery hair. Vividly he saw the 
worn hands tremblingly tear open the tele- 
gram that should announce Tom’s fate. 

“Can’t we do anything, sir?” he 
asked. 


flancée 


or perhaps the first time since securing 
his command, the Lieutenant in Command 
became a human bx ing. He sat up on th> 
settee and laid his hand on the Leading 
Te legraphist’s arm 

“Tf I could do anything, my lad, I'd 
have a shot for it Ican't. It would take 
several hours’ hard steaming to get to the 
Spot, and I'd be court-martialled for trying. 
Euraladine’ s got to take what's coming to 
her. We aren't able to do anything.” 


The Leading Telegraphist found himself 
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Misi 


back in the wireless room. His relief was 


in the cabinet, the telephones clipped about 


his ears. <A faint whining note was dis- 
cernible, and the Leading Telegraphist read 
the disjointed signal. 

It was Euraladine. It stopped 
abruptly, leaving much to the imagination. 
The Leading Telegraphist pictured the 
operator sitting in his cabin to the last, 
above the torpedo-riven hull, sending des- 
perately, hoping against hope. 

And_ there nothing he could do. 
That was the irony, the agony of the situa- 
tion. He, a strong man, could do nothing 
to aid. 

He sat down despondently, his clasped 
hands between his knees, his head lowered. 
And somehow he realised that he was pray- 
ing, praying hard, incoherently ; praying, 
too, with faith. It seemed to him that it was 
impossible his mother should be given this 
added she who had all her life 
been a woman of sorrows. 


from 


Was 


sorrow, 


“ Eternal Father—strong to save—God ! ”’ 
There was no set form in the appeal. His 
dry lips failed to voice half the unreasoning 
clamour of his heart. But, stammeringly, 
haltingly—in broken words and disjointed 
sentences—he voiced that which was in his 
heart, and ever before the eye of his brain 
there flashed the vivid film-like scenes of 
his mother, bowed of head, the notifying 
telegram in her hand; of the kindly old 
Vicar, his eyes lifted heavenward, and on 
his lips the smile of an earnest belief. There 
must be a God, thought the Leading Tele- 
graphist ; there must be. Man had _ in- 
vented wireless, and the power that created 
man was greater than its creation. 

Gradually the emotion and strain under 
which he had laboured overcame him, and, 
without getting into his hammock, he sank 
into a troubled sleep on the deck. Vague, 
terrible dreams haunted him as he tossed 
uneasily. 

And then, as though a touch of healing 
had been laid on his soul, deep sleep and 
profound submerged his senses. 

“Cripes! A 
his relief. 


good-looking chap,” said 
‘Smiling, too—must be dream- 
And he knocked at the 
hatch to pass a signal form to the hands of 
Licutenant Jones. 

Has the Telegraphist 
this 2?” asked the Lieutenant in Command. 

‘“*No, sir—it’s all right, 


ing pleasant.” 


Leading seen 


though, sir 
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The voice of the relief was full of affronted 
dignity ; as though a slur had been cast on 
his technical qualifications. 

“ not saying it’s not all right. 
it to the Leading Telegraphist.” 

He’s alseep, sir. 

“ Waken him ; he won't mind.” 

And the Leading Telegraphist, rubbing 
his eyes, vaguely aware of an emotional 
crisis passed, read on the slip of paper 

“ Bulldog to Admiral in Charge ——: Re- 
turning at full speed with survivors of 
Euraladine, torpedoed in Lat. — 
All officers saved. 
by explosion.” 

Later, Pygmy and Bulldog forg 
at a certain Naval Base, and the 
Telegraphist of the one encountered 
Leading Telegraphist of the other. 

“ That was a funny thing,” said Bulldog. 
“That time picked the ot 


Show 


Long. —. 
One rating missing, killed 


athered 
Leading 
the 


we up crew 


” 


He 
** Hadn't 


Tried all ways to find what was wrong, 


launc! 


ed into technical details at 
n. 


lengt had a sign¢ ul for hours. 


Couldn't it. 
seemed to me 


do 


Then, all of a sudde n, 
a voice said to look at——” 
There were more technical details, and the 
Pygmy's Leadins Telegraphist quivered on 
his seat. 
That 
right in a 
signal 
minute 
missed her clean, 


what 
minute, 


was was 
and list 
Very 
later 
and then 
an eloquent gesture “We 
ship within fifty miles 
there minute too 
There’s something in wireless, 
Yes,”’ said the 
“Yes, there’s something 
makes a man think 
of another 


wrong. 
‘ned in, 
faint 
and 


Set it 
Heard 
Just got it 


once. we'd 


have 
He made 
the only 
weren't 
considering 
eh?” 
Telegraphist. 
In wireless. It 
He was thinking 
which links 


were 
and we 
al SOON, 


Leading 


wireless system 


Our wireless was broken down man with his God. 
A ‘cH of violets its perfume sweet 
n out a loving Wwe 1e nd I ee 
In every fragile flower that niles at me 
A friend my weary soul is glad to greet. 
Ah! violets, what memor bring ; 

What tender memories ¢ days— 

Of vanished scenes and unforgotten Mays; 
What dreams of yo about r fragrance cling ! 
He gave me violets: | mind it wel 

And how enchanted seem ed the woodland way! 

Ah. me t might 1 be b yesterday 
He walked | ide me thr the leafy del 
And yet this tearful tribute that I pay 

His memory holds joy as well as pain 

In God's good tim e two shal! meet a‘fain; 
And love in loyal hearts knows no decay 
Methinks, dear flower that when that m ill rise, 

You, first of all the fadeless blooms, w I 

With fragrant beauty there to welcome 
When I shall pass the gates of Paradise. 


CONSTANCE 
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EDITH CAVELL 


A Sacred Memory 


By JOHN OXENHAM 


Three years ago—Oct. 12, 1915~—died Edith Cavell—heroine, saint and martyr. 


It is 


only right that we should keep alive the memory of one of the noblest of Englishwomen, 


EAD ? 
Who ? 
Not you—for whom 
the assassin’s hand 
But opened wide the door 
to larger lite 
And Immortality! 
You are not dead !— 
You live for ever in our 
hearts and minds, 

A perfect woman, brave, 
and sweet, and true, 
Passed, in the gracious tull- 

ness of your time, 
To nobler work tor Him you 
served so well. 


And you still work among 
us as betore, 

And more.— 

No sister-nurse in all the 
world to-day 

Bit bears upon her 
and tace 

fhe impress of your soul's 
high martvrdom ; 

We pay to each the homage 
due to vou 

Allnursing-hands are gentler 
still—-for you! 

All nursing-feet are swifter 
sull—tor vou! 


heart 


Allnursing-hearts are braver 
stll—for vou! 
And all our souls 
loftily attuned 
By our sweet memory of 

you, 


more 


But dead—aye, dead, in 

&timmest truth, 

The soul of that poor land 

That gave you victim to its 
savavce splee 

Dead to all sense of ri ht, 

Dead toall sense of Shame, 

Dead to mere decen v5 

And dead—dead~ dead to 
God 

And His Fair Christ 

The pitv'!—oh, the 

a that a land 

Vhi honce bore Then 

Should fall so low! 


pity! 


Punishment 

What punishment could fit 

foul a crime 

No punishment devisable ot 
man wer, adequate 

As thou forgavest, we can 
do no less. 

God saw it all, 


(Su 


noble in life as in death. 


The Cavell Memorial. 
(By Sir George Frampton.) 
ibed for by readers of the 
Tele ‘grap. ) 
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In His just balances it lies, 
The crowning weight of 
their vast infamies. 

In His own time, in His 

own Way, 
For this—and all—we wait 
His Reckoning-Dav. 

Bright for ever by 
reason of its own fair 
inner light, and thrown 
into still brighter relief 
by the grim blackness 
of its sctting, the 
memory of Edith Cavell 
is a treasure 
and an undying glory 
to Britain, and one of 
the foulest of the many 
foul blots on the blood- 
stained record of Ger- 
many. 

Her story well 
within all our memo- 
ries, 

She was the moving 
spirit of a large nursing 
home in Brussels, at 
the time when Ger- 
many tore up her 
honour along with that 
historic scrap of paper 
which pledged her to 
uphold) the independ 
ence of Belgium, and 
little land 


sacred 


overran the 
with fire and sword. 

When called 
for help by her own 
fcllow-countrymen, and 
py Beleian 


refugee 
escape the 
rigours of the German 
occupation, Miss Cavell, 
like the large-hearted 
woman she was, 


anxious to 


gave 


them such assistance as 
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The voice of the relief was full of affronted 
dignity ; as though a slur had been cast on 
his technical qualifications. 

“ I’m not saying it’s not all right. 
it to the Leading Telegraphist.” 

** He’s alseep, sir.” 

** Waken him ; he won’t mind.” 

And the Leading Telegraphist, rubbing 
his eyes, vaguely aware of an emotional 
crisis passed, read on the slip of paper: 

** Bulldog to Admiral in Charge ——: Re- 
turning at full speed with survivors of 
Euraladine, torpedoed in Lat. — Long. —. 
All officers saved. One rating missing, killed 
by explosion.” 

Later, Pygmy and Bulldog forgathered 
at a certain Naval Base, and the Leading 
Telegraphist of the one encountered the 
Leading Telegraphist of the other. 

“ That was a funny thing,” said Bulldog. 
“That time we picked up the crew of 
Euraladine. 


Show 


Our wireless was broken down 


” 


He launched into technical details at 

“* Hadn't had a signal for hours. 
Tried all ways to find what was wrong, 
Couldn't do it. Then, all of a sudden, it 
seemed to me a voice said to look at——” 
There were more technical details, and the 
Pygmy's Leadins Telegraphist quivered on 
his seat. 

“ That 


length. 


was what was wrong. Set it 


right in a minute, and listened in. Heard 
Eeuvaladine’s signal—very faint just got it 
once. A minute later and we'd have 


missed her clean, and then He made 
an eloquent gesture. ‘* We were the only 
ship within fifty. miles, weren't 
there a minute too considering, 
There’s something in wireless, eh?” 

Yes,’ said the Leading Telegraphist. 
“Yes, there’s something in 
makes a man think 
of another wireless 
man with his God. 


and we 


soon, 


wireless. It 
Ile was thinking 
system which links a 


VIOLETS 


BUNCH of violets 


perfume sweet 


Breathes out a loving welcome, and I see 


In every fragile flower 


A friend my weary soul 


Ah! violets, what 


What tender memories of other 


memories 


that smiles at me 


is glad to greet. 


you bring ; 


days— 


Of vanished scenes and unforgotten Mays $ 


What dreams of youth about your 


He gave me violets: I min 


And how enchanted seemed the 


Ah, me : 


He walked beside me thr 


it might have 


fragrance cling ! 


woodland way ! 


yes terd ly 


And yet this tearful tribute that I pa 
y pay 


His memory holds joy as well as pain. 
y JOY 


In God's good time we 


And love in loyal heart 


Methinks, dear flowers, that when that morn shall rise 


two shal! meet a‘fain 


; knows no decay. 


You, first of all the fadeless blooms, wil! be 


With fragrant beauty there to welcome me 
When | shall pass the gates of 


Paradise. 
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EDITH CAVELL 


A Sacred Memory 


By JOHN OXENHAM 


Three years ago—Oct. 12, 1915—died Edith Cavell—heroine, saint and martyr. It is 
only right that we should keep alive the memory of one of the noblest of Englishwomen, 


EAD ? 
Who? 
t Not you—for whom 


the assassin’s hand 
But opened wide the door 
to larger life 
And Immortality ! 
You are not dead !— 
You live for ever in our 
hearts and minds, 

A perfect woman, brave, 
and sweet, and true, 
Passed, in the gracious tull- 

ness of your time, 
To nobler work for Him you 
served so well. 


And you still work among 
us as before, 

And more.— 

No sister-nurse in all the 
world to-day 

Bit bears upon her heart 
and face 

fhe impress of your soul's 
high martyrdom ; 

We pay to each the homage 
due to vou :— 

Allnursing-hands are gentler 
still—for you! 

All nursing-feet are swifter 
still—-for vou! 

All nursing-hearts are braver 
still—for you! 

And all our souls more 
loftily attuned 

By our sweet memory of 
you, 


But dead—ave, dead, in 

&timmest truth, 

The soul of that poor land 

That gave you victim to its 
savage spleen 

Dead to all sense of right,— 

Dad toall sense of shame, 

Dead to mere decency, 

And dead—dead- to 
God 

And His Fair Christ. 

Ine pity!—oh, the pity! 

that a land 
Whi h once bore men 
Should fall so low! 


Punishment 2 

What punishment could fit 

, so foul a crime 

No punishment devisable ot 
man were adequate. 

As thou forgavest, we can 
do no less, 

God saw it all. 


noble in life as in death. 


The Cavell Memorial. 


(By Sir George Frampton.) 


(Subscribed for by readers of the Daily 


Telegrapn.) 
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In His just balances it lies, 
The crowning weight of 
their vast infamies. 

In His own time, in His 

own way, 

For this—and all—we wait 

His Reckoning-Day. 

Bright for ever by 
reason of its own fair 
inner light, and thrown 
into still brighter relief 
by the grim blackness 
of its sctting, the 
memory of Edith Cavell 
is a_ sacred treasure 
and an undying glory 
to Britain, and one of 
the foulest of the many 
foul blots on the blood- 
stained record of Ger- 
many. 

Her story is well 
within all our memo- 
ries, 

She was the moving 
spirit of a large nursing 
home in Brussels, at 
the time when Ger- 
many tore her 
honour along with that 
historic scrap of paper 
which pledged her to 
uphold the independ- 
ence of Belgium, and 
overran the little land 
with fire and sword, 

When called upon 
for help by her own 
fellow-countrymen, and 
py Belgian refugee: 
anxious to eseape the 
rigours of the German 
occupation, Miss Cavell, 
like the large-hearted 
woman she was, gave 
them such assistance as 
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lay in her power, Being what she was, she, 
like old Martin Luther, could do no other. 


Secretly Arrested 

She was secretly arrested by the German 
authorities on August 5th, 1915, and lodged 
in the military prison of St. Gilles. 

When word of her arrest at last reached 
the American Ambassador, Mr. Brand 
Whitlock, who had been entrusted with 
the protection of British interests in Belgium, 
he at once took the matter up. But it was 
not until September r2th that he received 
a reply from Baron von der Lancken, Chief 
of the German Political Department, ac- 
knowledging the fact of Miss Cavell’s arrest, 
and stating that she admitted the truth of 
the charges made against her. Mr. Whit- 
lock asked that he should be enabled to 
take the necessary steps for Miss Cavell’s 
defence, and was informed that ‘ The 
Department of the Governor-General, as 
a matter of principle, does not allow accused 
persons to have any interviews whatever,” 
and that Miss Cavell’s defence was in the 
hands of an advocate, Braun. 

According to international law the forms 
of a trial must be gone through without any 
outside interferencs. Only after the pro- 
nouncement of the sentence, if there appears 
to have been a denial of justice, can the 
matter be taken up diplomatically. All 
that the American Minister could do was 
to watch matters carefully and see that a 
fair trial was granted. 

Within those narrow limits, the Minister, 
and his legal counsellor, Maitre de Laval, 
and the Secretary of the Legation, Mr. Hugh 
Gibson, from whose account of the matter 
I derive most of my information, did every- 
thing possible. 

Every conceivable impediment, however, 
was put in their way by the German 
authorities. They informed that 
Miss Cavell’s defence was in the hands of 
Advocate Braun—who presently turned it 
over to a colleague (IKirschen), 

Maitre de Laval, filled with anxiety on 
Miss Cavell’s behalf, expressed the intention 
of being present at the trial. He was in- 
formed that his Presence would be resented 
by the judges and would do Miss Cavell 
more harm than Kirschen under- 
took to inform the Legation as to the facts 
brought out in the trial. 

The trial began on Thursday, October 7th, 


were 


and ended the following day. But it was 
the following Sunday afternoon before the 
facts were communicated, ani 
apparently by Kirschen, 

Miss Cavell frankly admitted that she 
had assisted English and French soldiers 
and young’ Belgians to get across into 
Holland, and that some of the Englishmen 
had written from England, thanking her 
for her help. And this last admission was 
immediately seized on by the judges and 
twisted to her hurt. 

They held that, whereas assisting men 
into Holland might possibly have been dealt 
with as simply a violation of passport regu- 
lations, assisting men to join an enemy at 
war with Germany was, according to Para- 
graph oo of the German Penal Code, a 
crime punishable with death, and_ the 
prosecution demanded the extreme penalty, 


then not 


Petty Venom and Shuffling Spite 

Maitre de Laval again requested per- 
mission to see Miss Cavell, since, the trial 
being concluded, there could, according to 
their own previous statements, be no longer 
any objection. He informed that 
inquiries would be made, and he would be 
communicated with. 

He also asked that the English chaplain, 
Mr. Gahan, should be allowed to see her. 
He was informed that Mr. Gahan could not 
see her, but that she might see any of the 
three German chap'ains attached to the 
prison, and as to seeing her himself, he was 
finally told that he could not do so till 
judgment had been pronounced and signed. 
He was assured that no sentence had yet 
been pronounced, and he would be kept 
fully informed on all matters, 

The American Legation kept the tele- 
phone busy all day. They had a feeling 
there that the venom of the German au- 
thorities would get the better of them if it 
could. They were told at last that judg- 
ment would be delivered the following 
Tuesday morning. 

At 6.30, Monday night, they were again 
definitely assured that nothing had hap 
pened, and they would be informed as soon 
as anything did. But, 


was 


as a matter of fact. 


at five o’clock that night. an hour anda half 


before this vance was given, the 
judges had gone into Miss Cavell’s cell, and 
there, behind locked doors, had pronounced 


explicit assu 


the death sentence upon her. 
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At 8.30 p.m. 
de Laval came 
racing to the 
Embassy to 
cay that he 
had heard that 
Mss Cavell 
was to be shot 
that very 
night. 


Sneers and 
Blu 


Shocked and 
amazed = they 
set to work 
again and 
hausted 
means within 
their power to 
avert the cata- 
strophe. They 
enlisted the 
sympathy of 
the Spanish 


ey ery 


Minister, and 
with has- 
tened to pre- 
snt to the 
Governor- 
General a pe- 
tition for cle- 
mency. 

Von. der 


Lancken, head 
of the German 
Political Department, was not to be found, 
but after much trouble he was run to earth 
in and rooted out. of a disreputable Little 
fifth-rate theatre. He was annoyed, and 
showed it—chietly at the Americans having 
learned so much. 

He pooh-poohed the matter, assured them 
that it was most unlikely any sentence had 
been Pronounced, and that if it had been it 
could not possibly be carried out within so 
Short a time. 

The Americans, however, were not to be 
bluffed off with words when a good woman’s 
life was at stake, They stuck to their point, 
and finally, with an ill grace, Lancken was 
induced to telephone the presiding judge. 
The reply he received confirmed all their 
worst fears—sentence had been passed, 
and Miss Cavell was to be shot during the 
mght. 


Humanity Protecting the Small States. 
(Group on the Cavell Memorial, by Sir George Frampton.) 


Their efforts 
were redoubled. 


They urged 
argued, 
and _ pressed 
the plea _ for 
clemency with 
every vehe- 
mence they 


possessed. 
They reminded 
Lancken of the 
good work Miss 
Cavell haddone 
in caring for 
large numbers 
of German sol- 
diers since the 
war began. 
They pointed 
out the fright- 
ful effect the 
execution 
would have all 
the world over. 

Lancken re- 
plied with a 
sneer that he 
considered the 
effect would be 
excetient 
Count Harrach, 
one of his staff, 
said his only 
regret was that 
they had not 
three or four old English women to shoot. 

The Americans endeavoured to get them 
to telephone to the Kaiser’s headquarters. 
Lancken refused, saying the Kaiser himself 
could not interfere. It rested entirely with 
the Military Governor of Brussels, a state- 
ment which was afterwards found to be 
entirely false. 

With infinite difficulty he was induced 
to see the Governor. He returned with 
word that the Governor declined to accept 
the appeal for clemency or any representa- 
tions on the matter. 

It was not till after midnight that the 
Americans gave it up as hopeless. ‘‘ Our 
efforts,” they said afterwards, “‘ were per- 
fectly useless, as the men with whom we 
had to deal were completely callous and in- 
different.” 

Such is the German spirit which sought 
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to dom-nate the world and impose its will 
and its kultur upon all mankind. 

Ed th Cavell by her aeath wrought more 
mightily aga:nst the imposition of that 
loathsone thrall than ever her Ife could 
have done. 

The word of her gallant bearing in the 
venomous grip of the mailed fist thrilled 
the whole civilised world. 


A Noble End 
Till after midnight the Americans were 
fight:ng for her life. A few hours later she 


was taken out and shot-—before daybreak 
on the morning of October rath. 

Mr. Gahan, the English chaplain, was 
permitted a short interview with her, and 
they partook of the Communion together. 

She had made her peace with God and 
man, and was perfectly calm and prepared. 
She said sie had nothing to regret, and no 
complaint to make, and that if she had to 
do it all over again she would change 
nothing. And supremely pathetic was her 
statement that she thanked God for the six 
quiet weeks she had spent in the pr:son— 
the nearcst approach to rest she had known 
for years. 

Her tinal words have become historic: 
“T realse that patriot.sm is not cnough. 
T must have no hatred or bitterness towards 
anyone.” 

A great saving from the visioned soul of 
a very noble woman. It is more than most 
of us can fully live up to as we read the 
account of her martvrdom, 

Mr. Gahan was not allowed to remain 
w.th her to the end. It was a German 
chaplain who attended ler at the last, and 
gave her burial within the prison. 

German as he was le was filled with 
admiration of her high spirit. ‘She was 
courageous to the end,” he said. “ She 
professed her Christian faith, and said she 
was glad to die for her country. She died 
like a heroine.” 

While enjoying that final rest in prison 
Miss Cavell was quietly preparing for what 
she evidently foresaw as the inevitable end, 
There are many notes in her Prayer Pook. 
The last one runs‘ Psalm xxxi., 5, Into Thy 
hands T commit my spirit, for Thou hast 
redeemed me, O Lord, Thou God of Truth.” 


The Last Entries 
And the notes she made on the fly-leaf 


are profoundly touching. It takes a m'pq 
lifted high above the ordinary run, and a 
soul already detached from earthly things, 
to make quiet entry of the date and time 
of one’s own momentarily impending death, 
The pencilled notes run thus— 

Brussels.—-Arrested Aug. 5th, 1915, 

“Prison de St. Gilles, Aug. 7th, 1915, 

Court-martialled, Oct. 7th. 1015. 

Court-martialled, Oct. 8th, 1015, 

“Condemned to death, Oct. 8th. 

“In the Salle des Députés at 10.30 am 
with 7 others. (The accused numbered in 
all 7o, of whom 34 were present) ‘the rest 
of that sentence is illegible, 

at 7 a.m. on Oct. rath, 1915, 

‘E. 
with love to 
E. D. Cavell.” 

In grim contrast with this is the pro- 
clamation of Von Bissing, the Governor of 
the town: 

“The Impernal German Court-Martial 
sitting at Brussels has pronounced the 
following sentences— 

“Condemned to death for treason com: 
mitted as an organised band—Fdith Cavell, 
teacher, of Brussels; Philippe Bancq. 
architect, of Brussels’’; (then follow other 
names, and the document ends)—" As re- 
gards Bancq and Edith Cavell the sentence 
has already been fully carried out. The 
Governor-General brings these facts to the 
attention of the public in order that they 
may serve as a warning. 

Brussels, Oct, 12th, 19015. 

“Governor of the Town, 
GENERAL Von BIsstnc.” 
A Never-Fadinzg Memory 

So passed Edith Cavell—from the tols 
and sorrows of this mortal life to the joyful 
resurrection of the saints above—from that 
much enjoye d six weeks’ rest, which only a 
privon-cell could obtain for her, to stil 
greater activities, and a wider and nobler 
mimistry. 

But from the great heart of all that is 
best in the world her memory will never fade, 
for in her frail body she incarnated all that 
is highest and swectest in the spint of 
humanity and of her Master, and she was 
great enough to set Christ before even the 
country she loved so well, and for which 
she was proud to die. 
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By 
NGUS McLEOD was at grips with 
Fate, and there were times when, 


though he hardest, he 


felt that he 


fought his 


Was getting the worst of it 
He was handicapped in the struggle by 
“ack of funds, lack of strength, and, most 
especially, by having the cares and respon- 
sibilities of a family on hi houlders, tor 


Angus was above all things a family man. 
His age was eleven, 
It was—but 
lieved it. The 


Would, however, have varied 


you would never have be- 


reasons. tor unbelie 
cording to 
Whether you saw him some distance off o1 
at close quarter Hlad 
glimpse of his small though sturdy 
mM its much-patched, threadbare clothes, vou 
might have said, “He can't be more than 
eight years old.” but had vou looked down 


into his thin, square, free kled face, with its 
frm chin and clo ! 


vou oply caught a 


fieure 


lutting mouth, and met 


WARWICK 
REYNOLDS 
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POCOCK 


the htforward glance of 
those intensely earnest grey eyes, you would 
have protested, “He must be fourteen at 


stralg 


searchingly 


least.” 

The reason was, that whereas Angus’s 
body was stunted from never having had 
enough food, his mind had raced ahead of 


it through having been over-supplied with 
knowledge as 
trouble, hardship, and, above all, respon- 


such character-building 
sibilitv, which should not enter into a small 
bov's ken. It @ould not be he Iped, however, 
for when vour father dies suddenly leaving 
and 
too ill to vo to work, and of your 


no money whatever, your mother is 
sometime 
quartette of brothers and sisters the eldest 
is only six and the youngest a baby, why, 
then it 
gether, show what stuff you are made of, 
and become the man of the family, even if 


Anyhow, so 


behoves vou to pull yourse!f to- 


you are only a boy yourself 
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me his level 
best to step into the breach and adapt him- 
self to circumstances which, as has been 
hinted, were sometimes almost too much for 
him. 

In the summer, during the long three 
months’ vacation from school which Scotch 
children enjoy, Angus went to the “herd- 
ing,’’ worked all day, and handed over his 
earnings to his mother, who, poor soul, did 
her best to put something by for the “rainy 
days,” which would be plentiful enough, 
both literally and otherwise, the 
autumn came. Things were altogether 
brighter in summer time, for not only was 
Angus earning money, but the cold was not 
an enemy to be reckoned with, and there 
was much food, besides the stand by of fresh- 
water fish which could be had for nothing, 
berries for the picking, birds and young 
rabbits for the snaring, and eggs for the 
finding—-by the laws of comparison it was 
possible for a few months to live in clover. 
It was when the winter came, and the icy 


Angus considered, and he had d 


once 


winds sweeping across the great moors 
howled pitilessly round the cotter’s hut 
where the Mcleod family lived, that the 


real struggle for existence began. 

Angus’s life in winter was at best none 
too easy. He had to get up long before 
daylight, find and chop wood, fetch water 
from the spring right the moor, if 
the pump were frozen, and do the rougher 
parts of the house-work before, after a scanty 
breakfast, he started with his little brother 
Jock for the school, a long Scotch mile 
away; school, with an interval at dinner- 
time, lasted until late afternoon, and 
Jock must be brought home safely, 
prepared, endless odd jobs done, the 
~-the McLeods’ most precious possession 
milked, and, if possible, food provided for 


the following day, generally by means of 
fishing. 


That 
“mither 


across 


then 
lessons 


“coo 


was in 


” 


the good times, when 
was able to vo to work: but Ww hen 


she or anv other member of the family was 


ill (fortunately Ancus himself never was). 
then Angus often had to stop away from 
school altogether and become nurse, cook, 


and general handyman, and once he had 


been obliged to get up in the middle of 4 


black and biting winter night and go 
three miles alone in a blizzay 1, by short 
cuts through the woods and over the moor, 
to fetch the doctor, To hj mother, when 
she recovered, Angus made light of thi 
adventure, but to little Jock he sec retly con 


> 
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fided that the experience had been * vey an’ 

eerie,”’ 
Anyone who would have thought that 

when things were at the worst - charity 


might have stepped in, did not know the 
McLeods; the Laird of the place was not 
prouder than they, and both Angus and his 
mother would far rather have half 
as indeed they frequently did, 
single “bawbee” 


Starved, 
than touch a 
they had not earned: but 
there were times when “the wolf ” Was very 
near their cottage door, and now and then, 
in spite of all Angus could do, 
the threshold. 
It was during 


it got across 


one of these black periods 
that Angus one evening took his rod and 
went off to fish—as usual not for sport, as 
other boys did, but for food for the family, 
It was autumn, and the glorious colours 
of the sunset seemed reflected in the rich 
gold and purple and copper and bronze of 
wood and moorland; but Angus had no eyes 
for the beauty all around him, for his whole 
soul was absorbed in the simple but poignant 
question of ways and means. 

Times were hard just then—indeed, he 
had seldom known them harder. To begin 
with, the “coo” had lately died, and that 
in itself almost spelt tragedy for the 
McLeods, as it meant that obtaining milk 
for the little ones must now become a fresh 
difficulty. Then Mrs. McLeod had 
been ill again so ill this time that for over 
a week she had been unable to go to work— 
and although she was 1 


poor 


iow recovering, that 
fact did not do away with the emptiness of 
the old stocking in which the “siller” 
kept, nor with that of the cupboard, which 
was Mother Hubbard's 
own. Indeed, the family were chiefly sub- 
sisting just then on what Angus could catch 
or snare, so that it was no wonder his even- 


Was 


too often as bare as 


ing’s fishing expedition seemed a_ serious 
matter. 

The part 
was) making, 
hopeful 
private erty, but 
\ngus, had he 
poaching, for the Laird to whom much of 


of which he 


the 
through 


detet 


for 
it 
ran 


the river 
considering 
“hunting 
pre, 


nor 


most 
ground,” 


this did not 
any guilty ideas of 


the netghbouring land had belonged had 
been notably lax in the matter of poachers 
and would never allow his keepers to be 
harsh upon boys found — fishing in_ his 
grounds, Within the last vear the good old 


rad 
nobleman had died and_ his property had 
pa ed It 
occurred 


never 
Laird, 


hands, but 


the 


other 


Angu 


into 
to 


that 


new 
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whom he had seen once or twice, might hold 
other views on the subject, and he made, 
as a matter of course, for his accustomed 
haunt. 

But Fortune did not favour him that 
night; only a disappointingly small quan- 
tity of untempting little fish fell to his rod, 
although he tried all the tishermen’s 
tricks he knew, and stayed on hoping for 
better luck, until the lengthening shadows 


OF THE FAMILY 


another which baffled him. “P-R-O-S-E. 
C-U-T-E-D,” he spelt out, but could make 
nothing of it. Then he went home, puzzled, 
and acutely disappointed about the fish, 
which meant not only “short commons ” for 
supper, but the necessity of getting up ex- 
ceedingly early next morning to fish again 
before school for the day’s supplies. 
‘*Mither,” he questioned that night with 
the mysterious notice-board in his mind, 


“Shouting orders to Jock to ‘Coom awa’ 


oot!’ Angus became a man once more’ 


warned him that his mother would long 
since have been expecting him home 
It Was indeed » late that he wa 
to take an 
forcing his Way through the thickets and 
climbing over th 


obliged 


unaccustomed short cut by 


rickety Which 


tenced off the Private woods, and as he 


dropped down from it he noticed. fastened 
to one of the trees, a larve 


with writing on it, 
Never been there } 


paling 


white board, 
which had certainly 

Trespasset will be Angus read 
out. He managed the | first long word 
fasily enough because it was so like “tres- 
Passes,’’ which he was used to seeing at 
Kirk on “the Sawbath,” but there came 


Drawn by 
Varwick Reynolds. 


‘what does’’——he made a wild plunge at 
the hard word and thought he had got it 
right versecuted '—mean ? ” 
laddie? 


“Hoots! juist 


** Persecuted,’ echoed Mrs. 
McLeod. means—sall 
hadden doon; to persecute onybody is to 
treat them awtu’ cruel-like and hurt them 
verra sair. But Want to 
ken: 

‘A juist—see the worrd written, that’s 
a’,’’ Agus explained cautiously, but he had 
paled somewhat. 


what for do ye 


‘Its like enou’,” he reflected within him 
self; “the new Laird looks an awfu’ hard 
man, and a ken he’s brought new keepers 


fra’ England. I'm thinking I’d best bide 
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awa’ fra’ his woods.” He 
situation—what if 
could not 
a can dae wi'cut ‘em,” he conceded. 

The following day, before sunrise, he was 
out of the and 
with his rod--for the ill-success of the 
evening must be made up. 
however, to choose a position out of the 
private area, 
happened 


and 


considered the 
food 
elsewlhx re? 


sufticient supplies 


be obtained * borby 


cottage away to the river 


He was caretul, 


For a long time nothing 


there was not so much as a bite, 
Angus was beginning to despair. 
Then, all at once, came a tug, so vivient 
that he thought for a moment the line must 


have caught on a rock; and the next it 


stant he was tense, alert, with every fibre 
tingling with excitement and his whole 


being concentrated on the sport, for he 


knew (glory of all anglers!) that he had 
hooked a salmon! 

The salmon made a dart down stream, 
and Angus, equally heedless of the 


hboundary-line of private property, darted 
after it, reckless of notice-boards or any- 
thing else, too desperately afraid lest his 
line should break to have any fear left for 
the chance of watchful keepers. ‘The great, 
furious, silvery fish struggled and threshed 
the water, while Angus, perspiring and 
grimly determined, clung to his line with 
the tenacity of a true British bulldog. For 
a time it seemed extremely doubtful whether 
he would pull the salmon out or the salmon 
would pull him in, but at last, with a 
frantic effort, he managed to land it, and 
stood panting on the bank, surveying his 
capture with the that there 
was a food supply which should last. for 
many days and the overwhelming pride and 
delight of a young angler who has caught 
his first salmon. 

\ twelve-punner at least!’ he ejacu- 
lated, and suddenly heard a crashing of 
branches and a man’s angry voice shouting 
“Hi, there! Hi, there! What are 
doing 7” 


consciousness 


you 
Angus waited for no 
crammed the great fish 
Was off, running, for the 
poacher runs 


explanation. He 
into his bag and 
first 
keeper; 


time, as a 
and it Was 
soon plain that his pursuer would have no 
chance with him, for 
woods as a book and could run and turn 
like a hare, whereas the keeper was heavily 
built and fresh 
shor: time Angus 


from a 


\neus knew the 


to the country. In a 
knew that he was safe 
‘rom pursuit, and could breathe freely once 


more and begin to gloat again over ! 


al 


very 


prize. He fervently wished that his route 
homewards lay through the vill 


age that he 
might 


how it off to envious s« hool-fellows 
but the sense of his responsibilities pre. 
vatled, and he took the shortest wav he me 
With his booty, which produced 


a tamily 
jubilation, 


Fortune seemed altogether to be smilin: 
upon Ancus that day, for on the way ti 


school he had to 
Village doctor, 


pass the 
and noticed 
branch of rosy 


h use of the 
Iving on the 
apples which had 
been blown down from a tree slightly over- 
hanging the wall. Now Dr. Ogilvie had 
yood-naturedly told the village boys. that 
they were welcome to all 


vround a 


“windfalls,” so 
\ngus knew that the precious branch might 
be rightly his for the picking up, but he 
had scarcely secured it when the 
himself opened the gate. 

Angus looked up with the 
his hand. “It's only a windfa’. 
-ir,” he said earnestly. “A didna get it off 
the tree.” 

Dr. Ovilvie, 
vreat tavourite, 


doctor 


anxiously 
branch in 


with whom 
smiled reassuringly. “Ye 
needna tell me that, lad,’ he said cordially, 
I ken ve 'd no more steal the 
apples off ma trees than the bawbees oot 0’ 
ma pocket. Angus McLeod touch onything 
than wasna his ain! Na, na, a ken better 
than that.” 


Angus was a 


We el enow 


Angus flushed warmly, and felt for the 
moment as proud and encouraged by the 
unexpected bit of 
doctor had meant 


praise as the kind old 
him to be, but somehow 
the sweetness of it seemed to leave a bitter 
after-taste. The words appeared to hav 
an unwelcome link with his morning's ad- 
venture. The doctor had said—and he 
knew it was true—that he would have been 
too honest to take the apples off somebody 
tree, but how, after all, did that 
differ from taking fish out of somebody's 
private river? Was not that really as dis 
honest as taking it out of a fishmonger s 
shop Could it be that 
as stealing ? 


else's 


poaching was the 


Angus did not shine either at lessons ot 
vames that day, for his thoughts were wool- 
When he got 
usually substantial and tempting supper © 
salmon awaited him, but although he had 
been very hungry, yet somehow 


gathering home an 


“Ve were no for vere supper the night. 
\neus,”’ 
ng wrang, laddie 


us looke« 


mother anxiously. 


said his 


up with a queer wistful e% 


| 

‘ 
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pression she did not quite understand. 
“\m—juist a bit weary-like,” he said 
hesitatingly ; his voice sounded very tired. 
“Puir laddie,” murmured Mrs. 
and just for one relieving minute Angus, 


McLeod; 


with his mother’s arms round him and his 
ead pressed against her shoutder, allowed 
himself the luxury of being, not only in 


the matter of birthdays, only eleven years 
Id. 

Then little Jock came tumbling in crying, 
Angus, Angus, the McGreegors’ coo has 
eot into our yaird!’? and Angus, rushing 
ut of the cottage, stick in hand, shouting 
ders to Jock to *Coom awa’ and drive it 
t!’’ became instantly a man once more. 
But in the quiet hours o: the night the 
troublesome doubts which had made the 
lelicious salmon stick in his throat returned 
and tormented him. True, he had got the 
fish to feed his tamilv, but still 

If only Dr 
proud of him and so sure of his honesty 
If mly honesty did not happen to be the 
thing of all others upon which he most 


| rided Aiumselt! 


Ogilvie had not seemed so 
' 


Even now, if he were to go to the Laird 
or his keeper and own uy 

But—so the notice-board declared then 
he would be “persecuted” !—and his 
mother’s definition flashed back into” his 
mind: “To persecute onvbody is to treat 
cruel-like and hurt them verra 
sair.”’ Hle wrigeled his shoulders in antici- 
which was the form 


e supposed the * persecution” would take ; 
he had been thrashed a good many times 

his hort life, by his) tather and the 
dominee * at school, but he did not sup 
pose those beatings would) compare with 


this, Besides, if you were persecuted for 
merely trespassing, what would not be done 
You Tor hing 
Angus was not often frightened —the hard, 
rough-and-ready life he led required 
rves—vyet he was badly afraid that night; 
but the almost fierce pride of the McLeods 
ipheld him 


strong 


Next mornine the new Laird, who (as 


\neus knew) alway went out early, was 
Just turning <ut of his gate when he heard 
voice at his elbow 

“If ve please, sirt at said 


He turned round and saw a small bov, 
hose ave it wa lithcult to determine, in 
heat but threadbare clothes, “ glengarry in 
hand, and with a curiously set expression 
On his much-too-thin face. 
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“If ye please, sirr,” he 
coom abvot yere salmon.” 

“What about it?” 
what puzzled 

“The salmon, 
steeled to 
vere 


began, “ave 


asked the Laird, some- 


ivr.” \ngus explained, 
ssion. “A caught one in 
river, though a kenned weel enou’ it 
Was private-like. A 
because 


conte 


return it, sir, 
eaten, but ’’—he 
squared his shoulders and looked unflinch 
ingly into the face of the 
boards and protected 
yere keeper want to pe 
can, 

“Do what to you, boy 
shouted. 

‘Perrrsecute me, sir,” Ancus 
He pur in at 


canna 
some of it’s 


owner of 
~almon-—* if you or 
secute me fort, ye 


notice- 


the Laird almost 


repeate d. 
“Vere board 


Savs Passer will be persecuted,’ and 
if that means a beat gy, and a sairer ane 
lor poaching, a can and it verra weel 


The Laird tue ed hi 


moment to 


moustache a 
hide the workj i ot an unruly 
and humorous 1 uth; then he demanded : 
“But in the name of wonder, boy, why do 


you put vour head in the 


mouth by 
telling me about th , 


“A'm no a thief, sir,”’ Angus returned 
simply, “and a ken a wad be ane if a 
didna tell ye.” 

The Laird put out his hand, and Aneus 


stiffened for the expected 


| but instead 
the hand rested gently on } houlder, and 


he Laird asked quiet Phen what made 


you do it at the time 
Ye see, sir.” Ang explained, “a hac 


V to provide 


‘You've got what, boy ejaculated the 


con idera artled 


mither and ] ttle Jock 


sters and the baby,” Aney continued, 
Phe Laird looked relieved Dime ire 
wiu’ hard, and it's a to vet 
a_ bite ind it'll be ha > Vveve shut 
vere woods: thy ld Laird didna n 1 a 
body sometimes fj hiv and trappin here 
Ye see, ir, Ma mither’s no <ae trony ie 
canna always work and 4’ the rest are 


juist bair: 
“Bairns, are they?” tl Laird 
“And you? What ar vou, yourself 2 


“Me, sir eturned. A’me juist 

There Wa ail ) en then 
Laird said quietly. I ‘ Well ( 
that u've told tt 
Wwe me d } cute th time \ 
how, we'll see about j Now run alone 


He turned sharpiy and strode off, and 


Angu relieved in his mind 
Wended his way to « hool, 


immensely 


But on the 
Within 


Way home, just as he came 
hail ot the cottage, he 
figure turning out of the gate, the sight of 
Whom made him come to an abrupt halt 
and turn very white, for he knew it was 
the Laird, 


Aneus 


Saw a tall 


tood still, full of indignation, So 


alter all, he wes to by persecuted—and jn 
such a way Behind his back, as it were! 
They were going to hit at him through 
his mother; po thaps she would be turned 
out of rcottave, and through his fault, 


White, 
blazin 


lump his throat and 


eyes, he lifted the latch and went 


In. 


laddie, coom quick!” cried 


«at \ (¢ 

It was ais mother's voice, but he hardly 
KNOW it t ounce | like the voice of a 
hy ir! —and, indeed, altogether he 
carcely recognised her: her w mM, worried 
face eamin 

‘Hoots, Angus. juist let me tell ye!” sh 
cried The Laird’s been h e, and oh, 
\neus! he’s offered me to be lodgekeeper at 
} ates! It's light. ea work that aca 
doy weel ¢ d there's bit 
Cott: stiller enon’ to keep us a’ cor 
{ it’s Just n le our fortunes, 
laddie ! 

Angus literally oa ped Hoo--hoo did 
‘ t the place, Mit 

“And that’s what a want v. to tell me 
\nvus,” M McLeod exclaimed, “ for the 
Laird say Y throuch \ was tr 
to thank him and harp-lik 

went ovt Thanl t | of 


p! 
| told m that e salmo 
caught coom { oh ind \ th ight 
a oucht to tell him that, no to be a thief 
Lut, Mither, a y mortal fleied—a_ thocht 
wad ta sat eat hing 
bec; he lair board say 
Pri | t 

| la \l Mi | rd In- 
1, laughin It prosecute 
| 
} 
Her eye ite he held him 


“Oh. Ay 1S. 
‘ 
for at, Mh IeLeod; T like an honest lad.’ 
What hae ve done?” 
Vim like the J d, Anus,” sh 
pered \ like juist love—an 
honest laddie !” 
O74 
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By AGNES M. MIALL 


“There is no such thing as rubbish: rubbish is 
merely material in the wrong place.”—Str Davip 
CurrIE, Director of National Salvage. 

E have always been reckonedathrift- 

less race. Our national extravagance 

has been stated to be on a par with 
our national prosperity, and one still meets 
with that four-year-old chestnut which tells 
how a working-class mother, dazzled with 
the affluence caused by her separation 
allowance, bought each of her four children 
a whole tin of salmon as a relish for their 
supper. (The story omits the only in- 
teresting point—the effect on their internal 
works.) But in spite of this and similar 
tales, and gloomy folk who point out that 
hever was so much moncy frittered away 
on womens dress—this critic being 1in- 
variably of the masculine gender—it is 
perfectly true that war poverty and war 
scarcity have created a record kind of war 
economy amongst us. 


The Romance ot Economy 

Economy is a two-headed genie: one 
of its brains thinks out wavs of going with 
out, and the other makes the fullest pos 
sible use of what it has; and this second 


heading is a veritable romance of ingenuity 
and skill 


“Economy a romance?“ One hears the 
amazed question re-echoed, for we were 
none of us brought up to think highly of it ; 
rather has it always been the kitchenmaid 
among the virtues, fit only for the rough and 
dirty work. It was nothing to many but, 
as a witty American woman put it, “a way 
of spending moncy without getting any fun 
out of it.’ It is only one of the war’s 
many miracles that to-day, re-christened by 
the naval-sounding title of ‘ Salvage,” 
economy has blossomed forth as a vigorous 
and respected institution, and has a Govern- 
ment Department and a Director-General of 
its own. Some of the best brains in the 
country are being brought to bear on the 
question of waste and its prevention, and 
people are arriving at the amazing conclu 
sion that there 1s no such thing as waste— 
that everything can be used. 


The Extinct Dustbin 

It looks as if dustbins wil soon be as 
extinct as the dodo, unless one survives in 
the British Museum as a relic of the bad 
old times. Conceivably even that editorial 
refuge, the W.P B., will disappear with the 
rest, and authors’ manuscripts, the effusions 


of spring poets, and rejected drawings, in- 


stead of being politely ‘returned with 


t 
: 
an 
m- 
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ht 
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thank .,” will fulfil the more useful mission 
of being repulped. 

Though one feels that in this event editors 
will have to buy much more furniture, and 
that the economy may, therefore, be prob 
lematical. 

Paper, of cour-c, 1s one ot the pieces de 
résistance Of the Salvage Department. To 
hear their bitter wail the other day that only 
about—was one-sixth ?—of the total 


LEA MATERIALS 
COLLECTION OF CLOTHES, WOOLLE 
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‘* Bring out 
your cld waste! ”’ 


quantity of paper used in this country finds 
its way :o far to the repulping mills, one 
would not guess at recent days when the 
miracle would have been for even 


a single 
sheet to be returned. 


But despite the wails, 
there is growing up something like a public 
consclence in this matter, and as paper of 
all kinds rises steadily in price, more and 
more patriotic souls are Saving all their 
waste and selling it to one of the many 
firms which clamour for it 


It isa point of 
honour 


to do without a Wrapping to a 
parcel whenever possible, and absolute bad 
torm to use a whole large sheet of notepaper 
when a half would suttice “Salvage” is 
the word imprinted on many a patriotic 
heart. 

It even has its own periodical (called by 
the same name) which should be perused by 
the pessimists who bewail the thriftless 
ness of folk in general. ‘To study only the 
advertisements of this modest little monthly 
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is illuminating. Notice the phrasing of 
this specimen on behalf of a firm which 
buys huge quantities of waste paper: 
“Turn out your old office books and 
paper at once. They are urg ntly wanted 
for munitions. It 1: not generally known 
that } Ib. of Waste Paper makes a Charger 
Case ; half that quantity an Exploder Tul 
and 2 Ib. a Cartridge Lining.” 
Munitions apart, what 
would 


de, 


business 
hive 


house 
advertised 
four years ago on similar 
lines for any form of 
waste ? The thing would 
have fallen flat, and they 
knew it. Yet, in 1918, 
there is immense “ pull” 


in the few direct. sen- 
tences, 
Wood Pulp 


As regards our national 
need for very much larger 
supplics of paper itcelf, 
it has becn made 
from pulp, but 
that timber is al- 
most a precious as 
papcr, one ts hardly sur- 
pried to note that a 
century-old invention by 


long 
W Ot 
now 


Phot» 

Alfieri. which sawdust is con- 
verted into” paper has 
been rec urrected from 


the dust of forgetfulness, and has proved of 
such practical use that it is being employed 
for certain of the Scottish daily papers. 

In fact, we can never again de pise the 
lowly sawdust as a mere packing agent. 
When we pass sawmills where the stuff lies 
in great, soft, vellowish shall 
respect this former ‘ which can be 
turned to a dozen uses. It vields oxalic 
acid when rightly treated; it is useful in 
the smoking of fish. When ecarbonised it 
beats ordinary filter, and 
furriers employ it in some of their. skin- 
dressing processes. The butcher strews his 
floor the doll-emaker stuffs his 
products with it, the jeweller uses the box- 
wood variety for cleaning trinkets, and per- 
fumers extract 
cedal 


heaps, we 
waste,” 


charcoal as a 


with it, 


trom particles of 

Much of the so-called ebony which 
Wins our admiration 1s 


essences 


sawdust 


What a 


rosewood 
compressed by a special process, 
record for this golden dust ! 


2. 
~ 


e 


WASTE! 


For some time past, shortage of raw mate- 
rial has caused municipalities to collect all 
thet n found in dustbins for further use. It 
issignificant that though detinning old tins i; 
quite a new cntcrprice with us, it is believed 
that Germany had for years past cfiected 
a large saving Of raw matcrial by this very 
means. Though the indu try was not un- 
known over here before the war, it was in 
an inefficient Condition, and while some of 
the solder used in the tins was extracted 
and a very inferior stecl scrap resulted which 
could be used again, the tin itself was 
entirely lost. A Gorman firm formerly had 
everal large depots over here for cleaning 
extraction of tin and solder, and pres: ing 
the clean steel into bales, which were shipped 
But presently they sent the 
crap straight over there for detinning, 
because the German chlorine 


to Germany 


proce Ss Was 
cheaper, and produced another valuable by- 
product, tetrachloride of tin, which is used 
in the manufacture of silk Backward as 
we have been in this re pet t, it now looks 
as if we were going to forge ahead and end 
second to none as detinners ! 


It is rather a melancholy thought thet the 
utilisation of old cans was only one of the 
d partments of salvage in which the foe 
formerly outpaced us. Dyes have 
flourished before us as such a staring in- 
stance of our backwardness and lacktof com- 
mercial enterprise that it is a real delight to 
be able, by the aid of the latest reports, to 
tell a very dificrent story. The British dye 
trade has now taken a firm hold, and in the 
near future there is every likelihood that it 
will leave Germany far behind in the race to 
Success, 


Waste Flowcrs turned into Dyes 

The Germans were never tired of boasting 
of their famous anitine dyes, of which, it was 
said, they alone held the secret. However 
true this may have been four years ago, it 
soon ceased to be when British dyers were 
thrown on their own resources owing to the 
war. Now the Gcrmans are welcome to 
their anilines, for over here ve have our 
eyes on certain Chinese dyes which look like 
revolutionising the trade. 

These are all vegetable products, and many 


Sorting nose-caps of shells on part of an enormous Photo : 


“waste ’’ dump, back of ‘the Front.” 


Alfieri, 
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of the plants needed can be grown in Great 
Britain. Considering that in some wavs 
these new colours outdistance everything yet 
produced, it is amazing how simple they 
are in essence. Yellow and black are cx 
tracted from the blossom of a certain locust 
tree 


> acorn husks yield brown ; hollyhocks 


green; and so on 
The surprises of dyeing are endless. 
very seaweed that 


The 
smothers the rocks can 
be made to produce beautiful tints for dye- 
ing. krom Ilorida seaweed comes a rich 
rose red, while an East Indian species gives 
a beautiful olive. 


Banana Skins 

Though women's papers sometimes recom- 
mend the insides of banana skins as a sub- 
stitute for brown boot polish, yet [I think 
it is safe to say that ninety-nine per cent. of 
these skins have gone straight into our dust- 
bins. In future they will be fit field for the 
hoarder, since it has been found that almost 
every colour used in dyeing can be extracted 
from these vellow outer cases or their fruit. 

Do you want pink? The ripe fruit and 
skins, treated by a newly discovered method, 
will yield you a rose that is second to none ; 
for grey, you take the pulp only, and treat 
it differently ; the 
every 


green unripe fruit gives 


shade of brown and tan, and also 
yields yellow, from the palest tint to the 
richest Could there be a 
startling transformation of waste ? 


Rag-and-bone 


orange. more 
merchants have come into 
their own, and may be truly 
work of national importance 


aid to be doing 

The Domestic 
Savings Committee has asked every house- 
wife to keep a separate bone-and-fat bucket, 
and to sell its contents religiously to the 
buyer of unconsidered domestic tritles. 
Why?’ Because glycerine, now enormously in 
demand and very scarce, can be made from 
bones and fat at a cost of only 459 a ton, as 
compared with £500 when imported. Months 
ago it was officially announced that this 
home-made glycerine had furnished the 
propellent power for twenty-three million 
18-pounder shells, and since then we have 
eclipsed all records ! 

Valuable phosphates used in the making of 
artificial manure are also secured from the 
contents of the houschold garbage pail. 

The offieial Salvage D partment is still 
new, much though it has already accom- 
plished, and one must not forget the in- 


genious private enterprise in many directions 
which fir t pointed the way and sowed the 
secds of what is 
habit of thrift. Many a purely unofficial 
society workroom has 


fast becoming our national 


Zlven valuable 
contributions to the science of salvage. 


few women now, ‘or instance, dream of 

their old kid and suede 
if they do, they should reform at 
bor there exists the Glove-Waistcoat 
Society, gathers up all thee 


fragments of leather and manufactures them 


throwing awav 
gloves tor 
onec). 
which worn 
into windproof waistcoats, 
valuable 
weathers. 


Which are in- 
to our men who have to face all 

Tiny scraps of fur from fur- 
lined gloves or old rugs are transformed into 
cosy gloves for men at the steering-wheels 
of our ships, and the very buttons are sewn 
on to cards and sold for further use. 


Wool from Dogs’ Combings 
Another interesting experiment, 
which has so far been crowned with success, 


very 


is that of making dogs’ combings into wool 
of the highest quality. 


material 


Pure waste as this 
cems, When cleansed, spun and 
knitted it becomes garments of superlative 
warmth and lightn With 
scarcer every day, here, 
apparently, is Opening up a new 
supply from raw material which we can use 
in no other has hitherto 


heep’s wool 
growing dearer and 
source of 
and which 
been consigned to the fire 

In household 
suttice, 


Way, 


one instance will 
tide 
excessively 


matters, 


Ilow should we over the 
scarce and 
without the 
dried varie- 


has been the 


winter months of 
excessively costly fresh eggs 
war-time supplies of excellent 
ties 
mother of invention 

No article on ‘* Waste ’’ would be com- 
plete without a word on that most terrible 
of all waste—human life. It is not a 
creditable thought that it has taken the 
spilling of blood caused by this 
to the tru 
of the modern slaughter of the 


again necessity 


appalling 
war to open our eve ignificance 
Innocents In 

But thank 


and sO 


at hom 
God our eyes are opened at last, 
fully that there is little ‘ikelihood of further 
The battle infant mot- 
tality is being fought with the seriousness it 
thank 
ches 


our cities and villages 


against 


to innumerable 
welfare and schools fot 
mother products of the last four years— 
there is the glimmer of a victorious dawn. 


merits, and already, 


centres, cl 
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“ The Triumph of Tim,” cte. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Missing 
VERYBODY assured Mrs. Yellam 


that Alfred had been taken prisoner. 

Uncle was doubtful) whether any 

nephew of his could be taken prisoner, 
but he did not say this before his. sister. 
The Squire, good feliow, spent time and 
oney Ve! teles rams to the colonel com 
\lftred battalion And the 
swer confirmed popular opinion that 
\lfred, by now, was in Germany, where 
ners of wat o Sir Geoffrey assured 
received more humane treat 


ment The dead and wounded, after the 
meht attack, had been brought in lfred 
not amon them, and therefore a 


without a word from 
po itive 


mer, colonel, 


inXilous, hugged 
to her mail bosom She said 


Faney, very white and 


‘Alfred will come back.” 

Mrs Yellam kissed her, muttering : 
“Yes, ves You be a brave | 

But Susan Yellam was dissembline. Tron 
had entered het oul again, iron and _ ice. 
lo Uncle and Solomon he admitted this 
“He be dead, Habakkuk I knows it. 
They Proosians ‘d never take Alferd alive. 
He be dead, an | » be 

Poor Uncle fell back upon fool-wisdom 
“Now, Susan, in. th high matters the 
truth be revealed to simple minds, like 
Fancy’s, Me and you, dear, be too clever. 
I've Otten thought that gcrt brains, lke 
yours, be a crool burden in such times as 
these. You be too far-seein’, 


‘ooman,” 


Fancy be 


YELLAM 


it 


wise as a bird. If she sticks to it as Alferd 
be comin’ back, come back he will, what- 
ever you thinks.” 

But Mrs. Yellam refused to be comforted. 

Next Sunday her pew was empty. Many 
charitably assigned this to Fancy’s condi- 
tion. Hamlin and Uncle knew better. And 
they took counsel together. 

“Can anything be said or done, Uncle? ” 
asked the parson 

Uncle answered wisely 

“She be past man’s help, sir. Me and 
vou has seen this a-comin’ from afar. The 
pore soul can guide herself so well as any 
Yooman | knows, but she do hate to be 
guided. Allers she walked wi’ the Lard in 


health, but not sickness. wonder- 
some, but it works tother way about wi’ 
me. In health | seems to wander from the 


Lard, do what 1 will 
*T tried once betore and failed.” 
“Ah-h-h! You be a faithful shepherd, 

Mr. Hamlin; we all knows that. If you ask 

mv advice, si 

do. da.” 

‘Leave her in the Lard’s hands. None 
can deny that she be a faithful sarvant o’ 
His. Hell take pity on the pore dear in 
His time.” 

Hlamlin se Idom asked for advice from his 
fellow-men. He nodded his head, shook 
Uncle’s horny hand, and went back to his 
study. 

The great sacrifice demanded of him had 
strained his” faith. Nobody would ever 
know that For a few hours he had sat 


alone, stunned by rrrow. He told himself 
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hercely that he could have spared any one 
t his sons except Teddy. The worldly 
ambitions which this man had renounced for 


himself bloomed more vy igorously for Teddy. 


He had all the qualities which carry (a 
young man far on any road: robust health, 
excellent brains, untiring energy, and a 
kind heart. His jolly laugh, as Hamlin 


knew, had secured him 


advancement, quite 
apart trom his ability. 


Others had ability. 


The happy combination of laughter and 
energy had fetched four hundred a vear in 
the open market. And Hamlin knew, none 
better, what such men are worth to the 
world. what a stimulus a cheery word and 
smile may be to the weary and sad. Why 


had Teddy been taken ? 
Ultimately, he answered that question, 
tle must be wanted elsewhere. Hamlin 


held definite opinions about a future life. 
He believed that death involved little 
change. He believed, further, that the 
conthet between good and evil went on 
upon the Other Side, that souls expanded 
or diminished over there just as here. 
Upon that belief he had built up his philo- 
sophy of life. Tt explained and justified 
apparent Injustices and inequalities very 
perplexing to him as a young man. He be- 


heved, also, that good or 
human endeavour. 
by the spirit. 
millions, were 


evil inspired all 
The clay was informed 
Great writers, influencing 
merely the mouthpiece, the 
megaphone, of invisible spirits, guardian 
angels--to use the homely nursery expres- 
whispered their message to the 
vessel appointed to receive it. Nobody, for 


many years, had heard him praise enthu- 
slastically an individual. He praised the 
Work that each had been inspired to do, 


In Nether-Applewhite there happened to be 
a village idiot, whose great lolling head 
and vacuous eyes exc ited terror in children 
and often revulsion in adults. And the man 
Was past middie age, helpless and gibber 
ing trom birth. Hamlin never passed him 
Without reflecting that death would release 


an imprisoned soul destined, perhaps, to an 
undreamed-of devel] pment hereafter, the 
Kreater because it had been denied expres 
“on on earth. And, inversely, when he 
met, as he did occasionally, men pre- 
eminent in science, o7 art, or industry, he 
cemed to see clearly the man standing 
sharply apart from his work, often a very 
ordinary person, undistinguished save for 


the amazing fact that hy had been s¢ lected, 
ut of millions, to 


accomplish something 
vital to the progre 


of the world. 
He had found authority for this personal 
belief in the New Ty tament 


Hamlin sat still by hic fire and thought of 


My Yellam. He de ired to help her with 
an intensity which few would have su 
pected. Her empty pew, as before. stood 


out in his mind as a vacuum which he 


abhorred. Not because he was a parson 
Churchgoing, in one sense the sense jn 
Which William Saint regarded it—touch | 
his humour. To fo to church becarse is 


Was respectable and pleased 
mumble prayers, to preserve a smug deport 
ment, and rattle coins into an offerte, 
plate, approximated close lv to comis opera 
Mrs. Yellam attended ¢ hurch to worship } 


the ) 


Squire, 


Maker. Her abstention from Divine see. 
vice indicated loss of faith, the mos 
grievous loss that can be Imposed upon 
human beings. Faith filled Mrs. Yellam's 
pew; faithlessness emptied it. And if she, 
the strong woman, the helper in so mani 
good works, staved away rom God's 
House, what would be the effect on the fait} 
ot others who looked up to her as a patter 

His fighting instincts were strong} 
stirred. But Uncle was rj ht. For th 
moment Susan Yellam sto d al ne, beyond 


man’s help. 

He we nt to see her as a frie nd, \ 
she received him with perfect sel 
answered his questions quietly, and 
assured him that her own health caused her 
no anxiety. Hamlin 
standing by itseli 


hefor 
Delors 
t-posses 
! 


ston, 
thought ot a 
upon a high hill near 
Abbotsbury, in perfect condition without, 
stripped within, an empty deserted 
temple Presently Fancy came | 
Mrs. Yellam_ went \fter 


greeting, Fancy exclaimed eagerly 


chapel 


in, and 


ut the first 


“I know that Alfred will come hack. I 
feel it here.” 
She touched het bosom 


He perceived, with poig 
ravages wrought by suspense 
soon discovered, was pot due 
sion concerning herself. She was worr 
because Alfred would nor 
She talked 
bondage, 


to appreher 


enough to eat 
confidently of his escape fi 
\lfred Was a 
quick to seize opportunity. 
through to Holland 
Then she sp ike Oot the war. 
all mean, this never-e lin 
Was God angry with the world? 
Hamlin felt with this softer 
specimen of womanhood, who | 


man of res 
I) 


Why not he 


nree 


had got 


more at e; 


had served 


him faithfully. He admitted rankly, 
despite the evidence of the Old Testament 
that he could not conceive 


()mnipotenct 
as 


Then he a 


ANT P} 4 
hones 
Imavination, evoking out of his own hope 


and hypotheses a new world of natiot 
linked together by a nobler and wide 
humanity, poorer ino material things, richer 
in faith and charity He sketched for h 
prehistoric man concerned on!y with sel! 
preservation. He passed from this aj 
man to his successor in‘ rmed bv love 
his own family. From him again tot 
chief concerned with «the welfare. of 
tribe \nd thence to the mor irch I I 
Nation, 

) 


t, the 
’ 
‘ 
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“We must come, sooner or later, to 
universal brotherhood, That, I think, 
Fancv, may come sooner because of this 
war. The gain to those who are not yet 
born may be ten thousand times greater 
than our loss.” 

Her pale cheeks flushed. 


“I'd like to think that.” She paused, 


ing that what he might say would be pon- 
dered over by a quick intelligence. 

“Wes. siete ” 

“There would seem to be two kinds of 
faith, Fancy: the faith that falls like the 
dew from heaven upon some little children, 
a free gift from God; and the faith which 
we have to work for, and suffer for, and 


‘Her voice quavered a little. ‘She be 
very dear to me’ she said 83. 


adding modestly 
don’t matter 
“But they do,” he hastened to sav. “ This 
War ts tore Ing peopl to think who have 
never thought before 


\lthough my thoughts 


Perhaps we preachers 
and teachers have been unwise in asking 
others to accept our thoughts, instead of 
encouraging them to think for themselves. 
Don't be afraid of thinking things out 
\nd when it comes to matters of religion, 
ot faith...” 


He paused, trying to find simple words, 


struck by the intensity of her glance, know 


Drawn b4 
Harvid Copping. 


fight for with every fibre of our being. 
have had to work for my faith; I have had 
to dig down and down till [ came at last to 
some rock upon which I could stand. 
could hardly bear the cruelty of these 
times, if IT had nor found that rock.” 

“What is that rock, sir?” 

“A conviction that this life is only a part, 
a small part, of a tremendous whole which 
our finite minds are unable to grasp. That 
conviction comes irom experience, It is in- 
dey ndent of what is called revealed 
religion, although it has been revealed by 


ot 


) 
n 
| 
: 
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all religions, inasmuch as it Must come from 
Within to be of any real value and comfort. 


It must be wi rked for, as | say, and paid 


for. The reward, when that rock is 
reached, jis very vreat.”’ 

“What is it, sir?” 

“The peace that Passes understanding. 
And now, Fancy, in the trial that awaits 
you, trust in that first faith of Which | 
spoke, the faith that I am sure is yours, 
God knows what is best for us. We all try 
to make Him walk in ow Ways, instead of 
walking humbly in His,” 

She said shyly: “ Thank you, sir; you 
have made things easier for me.” 


It was late when Hamlin left the Yellam 
cottage, and bitterly cold. He walked to 
Pomtret Court, and found the Squire in his 
room. In that room hard words had passed 
between Squire and parson. 


To-day they 


Were friends, working together. And the 
marriage of their children did not ade- 
quately account for this. It was one of 
the unexpected results of the War. 

“Dinner in five-and twenty minutes,” said 
Sir Geoffrey, “Tm delighted to see you, 
my dear fellow.” 

“IT wish I could stop. I need your help.” 

The Squire rang the bell. When the 


butler came dinner was postponed a quarter 


of an hour. Another straw. to indicate a 
change in domestic currents. Before the 
War dinner at Pomfret Court had been re 
garded as a sacred function, never post- 


poned merely because the 
word with the Squire. 
‘I want you to pull more 


parson wanted a 


strings,” said 


Hamlin, after telling his story at some 
length. “You know swells at the Fore ign 
Othee. It must be possible to find out 


through some kind ne utral at The Hague 
whether a prisoner of the name of Alfred 
Yellam was taken upon the night of the 
fiiteenth. Very fey prisoner have been 
taken lately: that would make the Inquiry 
comparatively simple.” 

I'll draw that cover to-morrow morn 
ine 

Hamlin thanked him and hurried away 
Squire wa To travel to 
London m thi bitter Weather Meant thre 

erifice of what the autocrat ranked 
high comlort He wo a like a terries 
loa ft x. traigh to ay Garin and bark 
it him, worry him tick to him, till a 
peedac Wats eXtracted 

He thought ot the sted by 
Christn travel, the el and 
taxi Obviously, the nothin 
f this in his hot de nd turn 
to a humbk netohbour 

Hamlin reflected 1] Christmas would bh 
the cosier to the eutocrat afte a cold eXcUl 
sion He remembered hearin him say tha 
he ne Ver appreciated hj fireside «a 
much a after a bad day’ hunt ne 


why 


the wind blew chill from the north and 
hounds wouldn't run a yard, 


Thoughts of hunting distracted the 


Parson 
as he strode back to his lonely Vicarage 
What a master Passion it was in every- 
body! The Squire hunted foxes in all 


Weathers, regardless of 
Nothing stopped him 
His parson hunted men 
arduous chase, hounding them out of covers 
where dirt, ignorance, poverty and vice hid 
them from view. A hard frost, such as had 


Weather conditions, 
but a hard frost, 
and wome nN, a more 


settled on Susan Yellam, stopped him 
Others hunted fame, money, Position, just 
as ardently. And a hard frost, ik this 


War, stopped them. 


When would the thaw set in for Mrs 
Yellam ? 
Upon Christmas Eve Fancy’s ordeal 


evan, 

Hamlin hoped and believed 
hands would melt the ice in an old woman's 
heart. Everybody Knew that Susan Yellam 
loved children, and that her 
face inspired no terrors in them 
the larve green bottle full of 


that tir 


rather grim 
She ke pt 


bull’s-eve 


simply because it lured pattering feet. t 
her door, It they trotted up too olten, re- 
bukes not buil’< €ves were forthcoming. 


sure way to her favour, as little girls soo 
discovered, was to ask for a 
the garden. Far over-busy 
on washing days, popped torn pinafores ot 
to their toddlers, knowin, that Mrs. Yellan 


flower out 


seeiny women, 


would be sure to take her needle and re 
Pair the damage. She always 
called upon to sit up with a sick child, 


provided—Aien 
mitted to» 
medicines 


upon 


entendu—that she 
administer hey 

Grateful mothe: with an eve 

further favours, would cay to Mrs 

Yellam in the presence of neivh! 
“Susan Yellam 


Was pe I 


own SIMpi¢ 


aved Da 


And then Mrs Yellam would 
majestically, accepting such artful homage 
as her just due 

To Yellam’s ereat relic Fane 
suffered les than he had fear 1 and ey 
peeted Nature was kind to this ft-boned 
little Woman, and chloroform a uaged t 


heroes 


panes But the baby seemed loath 

fo enter Oo cold aw ld There e tong 
and perating Intermittencies, whic! 
Faney endured very patiently 
these periods, when Fancy wished to talk 
about \ltred, Mrs. Y« disse mbled. She 
even went so far, in her ca erness to please 
and distract the patient, that she accepted 
the eX of the tardy Infant, pe iking of it as 
“him” to Fancy’ great eratitication. 

Finally, He Wal born at two o'clock 
upon Christmas Day 

\nd, alack! the cards had not told true 
Wa a 

Fane, did not know this for ome time 
Too exhausted to ask questions, she lay 
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silent and still, a taint smile upon her 
white face, till she dozed off into a sleep. 

In the parlour downstairs, where a fire 
had been lighted in the doctor’s honour, 
Mrs. Yellam received another blow. There 
had been no complications in the case; the 
baby was perfectly formed and normal in 
every Way. Nevertheless, the do tor looked 
worried and refused such refreshment as 
had been provided. Obviously, too, he was 
ina hurry to be gone, but he lingered. 

“She is very weak,” he said in a low, im- 
pressive voice, 

“That’s natural.” 

“Keep her as quiet as possible. TI shall 


return about ten. ‘The nurse has my _ in- 
structions. Great lack of vitality is in- 
dicated. Needless to. say, there is no 


1¢ child. You are 
a strong, sensible woman, Mrs. Yellam, and 
able to hide any anxiety you may feel from 
the patient.” 

The poor heart, just beginning to thaw, 
felt an icy hand closing about it. 

*T know how to behave,” she muttered. 

“T must prepare you for a possible change 
—not for the better.” 

“Ves,” 

She spoke so calmly that the doctor 
glanced at her keenly. Was she indiffer- 
ent? It might be so. Relations, as he 
well knew, were often strained between 
elderly women of strong character and their 
sons’ wives. He knew that Alfred had been 
reported missing. The monthly nurse 
might be regarded as a professional, like 
himself, willing and able to do her duty. 
More than this might be required. He re- 
flected swiftly that he must make the situa- 
tion even plainer to this somewhat  hard- 
faced, hard-eyed woman. 

“She might sink from anaemia, Mrs. 
Yellam.” 

“T understand, sir 

He slipped on his heavy coat, picked up 
hat and gloves and turned to leave the 
room. His motor was gently purring out- 
side. Mrs. Yellam prided herself upon her 
manners. But she never moved to open the 
door till the doctor had his hand upon it. 

“ Yes.” 

She approached him. Her face remained 
calm, but he saw that her strong, capable 
hands were twitching. Her 
quavered a little. 

“She be very dear to me, so dear that I be 
teady to fight for her life harder than I 
Would for my own. That’s all.” 

The doctor, ashamed of too hasty con- 
Clusions, took both her hands in his 

“That is much,” he said gravely; “and it 
may make all the difference. Good night, 
Mrs. Yellam.” 


_.“Good morning, sir,’ she admonished 
im, 


question of her nursing t 


voice, too, 


SUSAN YELLAM 


Left alone, she sat down, palsied by 
despair. 

And this was Christmas Day! 

Upon the table, near the window, the big 
Bible caught her eye. She stared at it, 
thinking of the page upon which, soon, she 
might be called upon to make three entries 

-two deaths and one birth. Heavy anti- 
macassars embellished the horse-hair- 
covered sofa and the arm-chairs. Mrs. 
Yellam rose up, snatched three anti- 
macassars from their abiding place and 
covered the Bible with them. Then she sat 
down again, looking about her, glaring at 
the familiar objects, so eloquent of the past. 
Upon each side of a large mirror, with its 
gilt frame protected by muslin from flies 
that had never dared to enter the room, 
hung two enlarged photographs of herseli 
and her husband, taken some five-and-twenty 
years ago. They seemed to stare unblush- 
ingly and aggressively at her, as if they 
were rude strangers overbrimming with sell- 
importance, smug with prosperity. 

“Fools,” said Mrs. Yellam scornfully. 

She looked at the other photographs, each 
in turn, portraits of the children who lay in 
the churchyard. 

“You be the lucky ones,” she said in the 
same derisive tone. 

There were many photographs of Alfred 
in all stages of development: Alfred suck- 
ing his thumb with an expression upon his 
vear-old countenance as if he were think- 
ing regretfully of something more nourish- 
ing; Alfred in a much be-ribanded frock; 
Alfred in knickerbockers; Alfred in a kilt; 
Alfred in trousers, evidently on good terms 
with himself and all the world; Alfred as 
he appeared in his Sunday best, about to 
take the air with an audacious parlourmaid ; 
and, lastly, Alfred—in khaki—and Fancy, 
arm in crook. 

She glanced hastily at other photographs, 
of Sir Geoffrey and Lady Pomfret and 
Master Lionel. They smiled so pleasantly 
that she frowned. How dared they smile? 

She was not needed yet upstairs. So she 
sat on in the gate of her sorrows, alone in 
the valley of Achor. 

She heard Solomon scratching at the door. 
She had left him asleep in his basket, 
always placed each night by the kitchen 
hearth. Mrs. Yellam let the dog scratch, 
but when he began whining she let him in, 
because Fancy might be disturbed, not 
because she wanted her dog. 

Solomon looked at her, and knew. 

Ile governed himself accordingly. Mrs. 
Yellam had returned to her chair. Solomon 
lav down at her feet. When she wanted to 
talk to him she would do so. He kept one 
ear cocked for the first word. 

During twenty minutes no word was said. 
The nurse was in charge of Fancy and the 
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baby. 
assisting 


Mrs. Yellam had iooked forward to 
at these first rites. The expected 
pleasure turned into a grinding pain. 

Fancy was going, drifting out of life. 
Probably her baby would not survive her 
many days. But she, the old woman, would 
remain, She gazed down the long perspec- 
tive of the years to come, cold, dull days 
without one gleam of sunshine, full of in- 
evitable pain. 

“T can’t bear it. 
be too much tor me.’ 

Solomon heard. He knew, of course. that 
the long-awaited words were not addressed 
to him, but they sounded a clarion note of 
distress. 

He laid his head against her knee. 

She looked at him, meeting 
young eyes. They seemed to 
interrogation. 

“If you want to talk, why not talk to me 
instead of to vour-elf 2” 

She patted his head, and let her hand rest 
upon it. According to Uncle, fool-wisdom 
in dogs warned them of impending disaster. 
Mrs. Yellam knew that had be- 
haved strangely upon the fifteenth of De- 


she said aloud. “It 


his clear 
be tull 


ot 


Solomon 


cember. Unele had drawn conclusions from 
this which he shared with Fanev and _ his 
sister. If fool-wisdom on the part of dogs 
could be interpreted by man, and he held 


that he was the man to do it, why, then, 
the fact of Solomon acting “queer” during 
the day of the fifteenth surely indicated 
foreknowledge ot Altred’s danger. But the 
attack had taken place at night, and the 
dog had exhibited no “ queerness” after sun- 
down. Faney had been much impressed. 
In his heart, however, Uncle could not en 
Visage Alfred as a prisoner. And we know 


that Mrs. Yellam shared this view. At the 
same time, with her loss of faith in the 
merey of Omnipotence, and filling the 
vacuum which Hamlin so abhorred, came 
the old craving to clutch at ‘signs.’ It is 
quite likely that if the cards had “told 
true,” and if a boy were now lying in the 
cradle upstairs, that Mrs ellam) would 
have fought cde pair more valiantly. She 
might have persuaded herself that’ Fane 
would “pull through” that Alfred 
would come back. 

At this moment she was at a low ebb 
mentally, although physically able to con 
front any emergency. Despair destroys 
moral, as soldiers know, and, paraly ing 
action, heightens sensation Mrs llam’s 
overwrought brain” refused to function 
normally 

Solomon, reflected. wa hot acting 
“queer. 

If Unele were right! If fool-wisdom 


could be trusted! 
She asked Solomon a question 
“How be vou feeling, 


my dog?” 
Solomon left tired 


her mind in no doubt 


AR 


on that pout Ile ow his tail 
wriggling convulsive ly, ready to bark with 
any cpcouragement. 

“Shush-h-h! Don't ’ce bark till ] Lives 
leave. What do ‘ce think about Fancy? 
Be she so bad as doctor makes out 2” ’ 

Solomon tried to lick her hand. 

“That bain’t an answer, Solly.” 

He wagged his tail. 

Astounding as it mav seem, com- 
forted Mrs. Yellam. She went upstairs, 
peered into her former room, perceived that 
Fancy was asleep, and said to the nurse: 

“She be in be-utiful sleep. Let’s see 
the baby.” 


The two women looked at the baby and 


this 


agreed that it was a fine specimen.” Mrs 
Yellam said impressively 
* Pore dear soul t she thinks it a He. 


Maybe ’twill be best not to undeceive her.” 
“She'll find out, Mrs. Yellam.” 
*Ah-h-h! <A crool shock. allows that 

it be my duty to prepare her.” 

“She's low,” said the nurse in a profes- 
sional tone. Mrs. Yellam knew that. the 
doctor, before leaving, had given the nurs 
instructions. The nurse, however, made 
light of apprehension, saying incisively : 

“Well pull her through, Mrs. Yellam 
Nothing needed but constant care for the 
first days. Doctors always scare the 
gizzards out of us because they think that 
we won't be careful unless they do.” 


This 


few 


was comforting. After more talk 
Mrs. Yellam prevailed upon the nurse to 
he down, She proposed to sit by Fancy. 


The baby could be trusted to be quiet, being 
a She, and, scemingly, blessed with a 
pleasant temper. 
Faney still slept. 
Mrs. Yellam took 
ide. It nothing 
were needed they should be forthcoming 
She vowed to herself that she would fight, 
tooth and nail, for this life, neglect no pre 


the 
but care 


chair by the bed 
vigilance 


caution, run ono- risk. Physically, she 
braced herself for the combat. Long ag 
she had foucht for the lite of a child—and 
won! Doctor and mother had despaired 
It was a case of pneumonia. Hour after 
hour Mrs. Yellam had applied hot cloths 
to the child's breast And he had willed 
fiercely that the child should live. Her 
strong will Aad saved it. Everybody ad- 
mitted that, even the doctor. 

Fancy stept for some hours. She awoke 
refreshed, tree from pain, but pitifully 
teeble \fter obediently swallowing some 
food, she asked to see the “boy 

“All good time,” said) Mrs. Yellam 
bland, 

‘But | may drop off to sleep again.’ 

“And a ve ry good thing too. The baby 
i «lt leep 

‘Has he blue eyes : 

Babies’ eyes be allers blue at first.” 


| 


Uncle went on, embroidering his theme a 
Haroid Copping 


with pardonable exaggeration ’’—p, 
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“Ts he like Alfred?” 


“The living image. Now, don’t ’ee 
talk.” 

“If you bring him to me I'll be ever so 
quiet.” 

bring the child directly minute. 


"Tis a li'l’ beauty, and a real credit to "ee 
Alferd’ll be tickled to death. Unbeknownst 


to yourself, dear, you bore him what he 
wanted, and what I wanted. Now, I'll 
bring her in.” 

Fancy closed her eves, Mrs. Yellam 
watched her anxiously. She saw two tears 


trickle down the disappointed mother’s 
cheeks. But she was smiling, quick to see 
the joke against herself. 

She gave a little laugh, an 
sound, but the genuine artic le. 
“Let’s see her, Mother.” 

The beauty was brought in 


attenuated 


CHAPTER XIX 
Suspense 
IR GEOFFREY returned 


Saturday, the 23rd, having 
his purpose. 
twenty-four hours, discreet inquiries 
would be made concerning Sergeant Yellam. 
But the answer might be delaved a week. 
On Sunday and on Christmas Day Mrs. 
Yellam’s pew was empty, but everybody 
knew that she was in attendance upon 
Fancy. 
Hamlin preached what Uncle called a 
“very upliftin’ discourse, and Uncle made 
it his business to drop down to the Yellam 


home on 
achieved 
From The Hague, within 


cottage during the afternoon to learn how 
Fancy fared and to give his sister a 
synopsis of the morning’s sermon. By the 


luck of things the nurse had just got up, 
and was able to sit with Fancy, whilst 
Uncle talked with Susan in the kitchen, 

“She be low, Habakkuk, but I be fighting 
for her. Oh, me! there’s so little of 
And no milk for the baby.’ 

“Lard preserve her dear life!” 

Susan frowned. 

“'Tis milk that be wanted.” 

‘You be right. Bottle babies suffer crool 
wi’ colic.” 

“Not if I wash the bottles, 
chosen the names.” 


her. 


Fancy have 


“Ah-h-h! Susan be one of ’em: I'll lay 
a crown-piece on that.” 
‘You'd lose your money. Lizzie Alfreda 


be the names.” 


Unele considered this, and commended the 


choice. Then he squared his shoulder and 
inflated his big chet, 
“You Missed a Fare treat thi marning, 


Susan.’ 


“Did I?” 


She spoke with indifference. 
lieved in “gentling ” refractory horses and 
women. Conviction had descended upon 
him during the sermon that he might be the 
l.ord’s instrument to lead Susan Yellam 
back to her pew. 

“ Pa’son preached about the 
Bethlehem, as was right and proper, but | 
makes bold to say as he was thinking of 
‘ee, Susan, and of Lizzie Alfreda, bless ‘on ” 

Mrs. Yellam felt Strangely bored. But 
she knew that it was hopeless to try % stop 
Uncle. What did it matter what any parson 
said? She was wondering whether she 
could apply for milk to Mr Fishpingle at 
the Home Farm. Village cows, grazing by 
the roadside, might pick up any Noxious 


Uncle he. 


Babe of 


weed. 

Uncle continued solemnly : 

“Me and pa’son sees eye to eye about 
babes. And times, when he do drop out 0’ 


sky and walks the green earth with mortal 
men, I feel sure that fool-wisdom be his as 
‘tis mine. We sucked "un 
milk 

Susan said abruptly: 

I’ve a notion, Habakkuk, that the milk 
from they Freesian Holsteen cows bain’t too 
rich for a baby’s stomach.” 

Uncle stared at her anxiously, With diff- 
culty he assimilated her thoughts, abandon- 
ing for the moment his own, 

“Quantity they gives, Susan. not quality, 
If I was lookin’ after li'l’ Lizzie Alfreda, 
dang me if I wouldn't give ’un pure cream.” 

“ll be bound you would. Or old ale.” 

She smiled grimly. Uncle really thought 
that the thaw had set in. He continued 
jovously: 

“You listen to me, Susan: I’ve an up: 
liftin’ message for "ee, and it consarns what 
vour thoughts he dwellin’ on—the babe up- 
stairs. Pa’son made that plain this marn- 
ing to us old sticks. The Babe of Beth- 
lehem brought good cheer and peace to a 
wicked world two thousand vears ago, and 
the peace o’ this world seemin‘]\ lies with the 
little ’uns. And we be bound to take extry 
good care o’ they. T tell "ee, pa’son talked 
so warm about babes that 1 felt it in me to 
raise another family.” 

“On pure cream?” asked Susan. 
last he had challenged het attention. 

“Ah-h-h! You has vour joke. But babes 
he goin’ to be our salvation. rs. 2 brave, 
true notion. What makes a pack o’ hounds, 
Susan The young drafts If thev be 
lackin’ in bone and bl vod the 
skirters, and pre ently the pack be streamn 
all over country, runnin’ riot, chasin’ every- 
thing and catchin’ nothing And so, old 
girl, when you gets your gert mind on what 
milk lil’ Lizzie you be sarvin’ the 
Lard and the country . 

Encouraged by Susan’s softer expression, 
Unele went on, embroidering his theme with 


in wi’ mother’s 


But at 


turns out 


to rive 


| 
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pardonable exaggeration, setting forth pro- 
digious statistics. Millions of babes died 
for lack of proper care, millions survived 
infancy to become rickety, muisformed, 
wretched children. And the war was goin, 
ty change all this. A nation bled white ot 
its men must make the care of children its 
first and paramount consideration. When 
ne had finished Susan Was so impressed that 
she said commanding ly 

“'Tis true. And your duty be 
Habakkuk.” 

“Meanin’, Susan 

“You step up so brisk as may be to Home 
Farm. You see Mr. Fishpingle. Youtell*un 
that my gran’child needs pure milk, and if 
you don’t get it your powers 0° speech bain't 


plain, 


what vou crack “em up to be 

‘Come wi me, Susan. “Twill blow some 
*No, | sets in this house till 

“Till when, you broody old hen 

“Till Fanc\ be better.” 

After some protest Unele went his way 
alone, but he whi-tled as he strode along, 
the jolly optimist Next Sunday he would 
see Susan in Soon there would be 


bs out of “ce 


r pew. 

christening, and word would come from 
Mlfred. Uncle now shared with the Squire 
the conviction that Alfred, probably rushing 


head of his men, had been surrounded by 
Proosians and overpowered, 
Upon th Tuesday the Squire received a 


elegram from London, which he showed to 
wite 

‘Yellam not a prisones 

The telegram wa igned by one of the 
most honoured names in Enyland 
Lady Pomfret sighed. ‘The Squire fussed 


nd fumed, detestin mystery 


“What does it mean, Mary It he isn’t 
prroner where the dooce hye have 
s colonel’s word tor it that all the dead 
nd wounded were brought in. This tele 


is equally reliable lL ask you, where 
Alfred Yellam 
“Shell-shock affects some of them = very 
ingely 
“What d've mean by that. my deat 
You reme ! John B vee 
The Squire was not likely to forget John 


Boyes or of the quictest, gentlest, and 
ickiest of the many wounded men who 
had passed through Pomfret Court He 
ad been a sufferer from) shell-shock and 
gas, but otherw mind of limb One 
lorning, as the Squire was lathering his 
face, word came to him that John Boyce 
id gone mad. Without pausing to remove 
the lather, wearine pyjama and hippers, 
Squire had ‘ it 
m, dow) t and corrid whe re 
Boye stood at with a vahant VLA 
front Or him ae had escaped trom the 
ird and | 1 ed to be clk to Lionel 

| my the lea 
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Boyce, trying to calm him down. The poor 
fellow was possessed of suicidal mania. He 
had lost his chums and his health. He de- 


manded a rifle and permission to go into 
the yvarden and “end it.” It was piteous 


to hear him. As yet he had exhibited no 
violence. But Lionel’s room, where 
swords were hanging on the wall, Bovee,. 
with his congested eyes on the naked steel, 
struggled desperately to get hold of a 
sword. The Squire was a very powerful 
man and Boyce undersized, but insanity 
nearly mastered sanity. Suddenly Boyce’s 
body relaxed. All violence went out of him. 
Soon he went back to the 


saloon, quite 
him-elf again. Later he was 


taken to 
Netley Hospital, where he recovered com 
pletely. 

Lady Pomtret said slowly: 

Just between ourselves, Geotireyv, is it 
possible that poor Alfred, slightly wounded 
in the head, perhaps, is wandering some 
where in France? ” 

The Squire opened his mouth, 

“My dear Marvy, are vou hinting at—de 
sertion? ” 

‘If he were not himself, like John 

The Squire had to admit that thi : 
possible Alfred must be somewhere. Upon 
him would be his identification disc. The 
number of this had been sent, with cther 
partie ulars, to The Hague 

must see Hamlin.” 

He did Hamlin told him that Fancy 
Was fluttering between life and death. Un- 
der the circumstances it might be expedient 
to sav nothing about the telegram. ‘To this 
the Squire warmly ayreed. Nobody knew 
what was in. the. teleeram except Lady 
Pomfret and themselves Nobody would 
know until Fanev had turned the corner one 
way or tother, poor little dear! 

Within twenty-four hours all 
Applewhite knew. 

Somebody at the telegraph office must 
have babbled. 

What followed may be imagined. Dick 
told Tom, and Tom told Harry, till veri 
similitude to quote Gilbert—attached itself 
to an otherwise bald and unconvincing naz 
rative. Ultimately the tale reached the ears 
of Uncle. Alfred Yellam was a deserte1 
such a deduction from the telegram might be 
considered crude, but on that very account 
likely to be gobbled by vaffers— with a pri 
set upon him, alive or dead. King Garg 
on his throne knew it 


Nether- 


Poor Uncle became distraught. Tf it wer 
true he could never cari high heac 
again Stoutl he dl » hbeheve t 
}reathine tra e oath ind threaten 
violence to all nd nai such a wt ke 
lie reached kar ‘ Cal t would kill h 


He strode into the torest to cool himself 
Could he face his fellow-men in church 


n 
t 
1 
t 
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He beheld two empty pews and enashed his 
teeth 

Returnine 
Casier in 
be 


mind he 
warned. Very 


the lorest somewhat 


decided that Susan must 


Wisely, he went to Ham 
lin first, who conhrmed the telegram, 
agreeing with Uncle that Mrs. Yellam 
should be told the truth and What it had 
been twisted into by wagving tongues. Sen 


sible of Unele’s excitement and indiynation, 
he said quietly 


“You must rise above this Lossip It as 


hot unnatural and not ill-natured.’ 

begs pardon, sir?” 

“Sir Geoffrey says that Alfred must be 
somewhere, For my part I prefer to 
think of him in the care, perhaps, of some 
friendly French peasant, tending a man 
who may not remember his own name.” 


“That be a mort o’ comfort 
fong iife minds forgetting my) 
i took a notion that | were the 
Pad ale’s tricksy stuf 
iarr’ble word.” 

Hamlin clapped him hard on the shoulder 

“Nobody who knows Alfre lor his moth 
or you would credit such a 
version of the truth 


Twice in my 


Own Name 
Village idiot 
gut desartion be al 


monstrous pei 


Uncle, much heartened, betook himself 
to his sister’s cottage, where the Surprise 
f his hfe awaited him Susan literally 
‘tumped at this new hypothesis She burst 


into excited speech 
“Tf Squire thinks that, ’tis P 
be a wonnerful man. but, a 


Habakkuk, sky-high above we Squi 


clay, a> gert human bei wise wil the 
wisdom that I understand li he holds that 
mv Alferd be wanderin’ pore dear. in 
France, ‘tis so I feels a different man 
to-night. And Faney be better, too, wil 
sart appetite foi her viectual 
fivhtin’ hard for her lite , Habakkuk, and | 
believes to-night that all will be well, "Tis 
queer, Fancy kee} on a-savin’ to me 
‘Alferd ‘Il come back 

“Mavbe he will, mavbe he won't Pa'son 
be pravin’ in church for Alferd *Twould 
seem more respecttul-like if vou jined in wi 
vour loud voice.” 

At once Mrs Yellam’s face hardened 

I bide at home till Al fe rd comes back.’ 

‘Ah-h-h! You be set as never Was on 
vuidin’ vourself, Susan Now, what about 
tellin’ Fane, 

I tells her the moment vou be 

“Twill perk her up bette Inver brandy 
And what do I keer what they ‘ fh vil 


Let 
must he 
Fane 


lage "un 


talk. Suuire b night. Alferd 


whe Tt 


Was told within the hou It wil 
never be known whethe: tl hews atfected 
her for cood or ili Yellam lack d 
Imaginatio Kanev, we may he lieve, con 
tured up a lamentab wture of her Alfred 
bereft of his wits, wander IN a strange 


land, homeless and. halt starving, at the 
merey of the elements in midwinter, But 
she repeated the main Clause in he; creed 
Alfred “ll come back.” 
Napoleon has assured us that repetition 


is the vreatest heure of rhetoric The stone 


Is Worn awav by the eve falling drop of 
Water Fancy'’s reiterated phrase fell] per- 
ststently upon the ice in Susan Yellam’s 


heart and melted some of It, not all, 
Upon the Thursday morning the Squir 

received a letter from the colonel] command 

Sergeant's Yellam’s battalion. He read 


to Lady Pomfret 
“MY DEAR SIR,—With di ep regret I have 
to mtorm vou of the death of Sergea 


Alfred Yellam upon the night of the fifteenth 


ot December. All the fact have come ¢t 
light bevond dispute One of our wound 
men has been lying unconscious in our re 


ceiving hospital. 


Last night he be 
sc lous It 


Came con- 


seems that Yellam was close to 
him when a shell from a trench howitz 
burst literally upon poor Yellam. Ae rd- 
Ing to the evidence of th: 


wounded 


as the 


mai 
Yellam disappeared Phat w 
delible nly 


last Ine 


Impre “ston ol tive Withess, who 


Was struck by a splinter from the same shell 
and lost consciousness imme diately after- 
wards 

‘Seryveant Yellam had earned the affec 
tion of all rank He was the type of man 
we value most, cool in danger, modest at all 
thine cheerful, energetic and 


capable 
with him! Yours faithfully, 


** COURTENAY TRING. 


Peace be 


reach Serveant Yellam widow due 
cou This letter will precede it, and I 
leave it to your discretion what to do.” 

What shall we do oaned the Squit 

Before telly the news to anvbody els 
Sir Geoffrey walked to the Vicarage. Ham 
lin read the letter 

‘Susan Yellam be told, he said 
lowly ‘She can intercep! the official cor 


Such new 
Who will te Il Susan 
To wall take th letter to het 


munication would kill Fanes 


The Squire looked at hi face He wo 
cered why Hamlin was » affected qT 
parson sat down as if he had received 
personal blow He rested his austere fac 
upon his hand, thinkiny not of the youn: 
Wife, so full of faith and courage, but of 
the old woman. Sic Geoffrey said impu 
ively 

wish could ed this, Har 
lin 
So do | 

You mievht ] ‘ M low it 


hand Tne heavy on he how heavy I 


determine. have 


unable to never felt, 

g58 
= 


She no :onger looked at Mrs. Yellam ; her 

It, urvid Copping. 
eyes remained upon the bedroom dcor’ — 


llyo 
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Pomfret, so conscious of my disabilities, of 
anamic faith in such cases as this.” 

The Squire stood confounded. 

‘| wish L had your faith, Hamlin.” 

‘What is faith?” asked Hamlin almost 
fiercely. “Is it merely a belief that satisfies 
and helps oneself? The faith that burned 
in the Apostles was more than that. It 
saved others. Virtue at a touch went out of 
the faithful into the faithless. If 1 could 
touch this poor old woman! ” 

“You will,” said the Squire with assur- 
ance, 

“No. And that is why [| wish 
could be spared another failure.” 

Soon afterwards he left the Vicarage, and, 
passing the church, paused a moment. He 


that I 


went in and stood near the font, staring at 
the Christmas decorations and then at the 
Pomtret achievements emblazoned upon 


many of the windows. The decorations served 
toremind the smallest child in the congrega- 
tion that another Child had been born into 
the world; the achievements reminded the 
more sophisticated of the Pomfrets who had 


died. The Child had been born to save 
others; the Pomfrets, many of them 
worthy, God-fearing persons, had been 
mainly concerned in preserving their own 
h 3 and yuls. 

“He saved others: Himself He cannot 
ave.” 

The wonderful line came into his mind 


as his thoughts dwelt upon the millions of 
scemingly righteous, respectable and 
women bent on saving their with 
but litth regard for the ouls of others. 
The Salvation Army, so derided 
demned by Church and State when he was a 
boy, had accomplhshed work which could 
not be ignored by priest and prelate, work 
undertaken by labourers with no outshining 
qualifications except faith in their ability 
to convince others, others as humble in con 
dition as them-elve 3. who stood for the most 
part beyond the pale of organised charity 
and richly endowed religious denominations. 
Did this war, in relation to such thoughts, 
assume a new significance ? Could regenera- 
tion, reconstruction, come from below- from 
the masses, for example, out oft 
General Booth enlisted his 
Would a privilege the noble 


men 
souls, 


and con- 


which 
oldiers ? 
tin the world, 


the sacrosanct prerogative to touch others to 
finer issues, emanate from the unprivileved ? 
Hlamlin could not answer the question, Or, 
as seemed more likely, would light shine 
from above, from purified aristocracy, 
purged of self-interest: by sacrifice, proud 
and eager to remove intolerable burden 
trom their less fortunate tellow-men? Or, 


a happier hypothesis than either, would the 


complex problem Oy | ) co-operatio 
of moa and clas-es made one by 
and -uffering, born anew through blood and 
tears? It might well be 


He left the church and walked throuch 
the village. Much rain had fallen, He 
noticed that the Avon was swollen and ready 
to overflow its banks. The wind blew cold 
upon his cheeks. The sun moved behind 
heavy clouds ready to discharge vast accu- 
mulations of moisture. In short, raw, 
drizzling day, one of the last of an unhappy 
year, 

When Hamlin reached — the cottage a 
small girl, who came in during the morning 
to do housework, the scrubbing and cleaning 
so dear to Susan, told the parson that Mrs 
Yellam was upstairs. She believed that 
Mrs. Alfred had passed a nice night. The 
baby was doing “lovely.” 

Susan appeared within) minute. A 
glance at Hamlin’s face was enough for her 
In silence he took her hand and pressed it 

“You has news of Alferd, sir?” 

Her voice was perfectly calm, 
than his. 

have a 


calmer 


letter from the Commanding 
Officer. Sit down and read it.” 

They were alone in the parlour. The 
antimacassars had been taken trom the big 
Bible and replaced Sut no fire burned ir 


the erate. To Hamlin the room stood tor 
all that he detested and assailed in English 
life and character. In its humble way it 


positively exuded pretension. The carpet, 
a crudely coloured body Brussels, the orna 
ments on the mantelshelf, the enlarged 
photographs, the horse-hair and mahogany 
furniture, the prim rlazed and 
‘laringly varnished, imprisoning, under 
lock and key, books that nobody read or 
could read the mirror, the velveteen cu 
tains with imitation lace under-curtains, all 
had been bought to impress the neighbours ! 
It was pathetic to reflect that Mrs. Yellam 
thought this hideous parlour a thing @! 
beauty, whereas her kitchen, a joy to be- 
hold, was merely regarded as utilitarian. 
And yet the kitchen expressed sincerely all 
that was finest in Mrs. Yellam,; the parlour 
set forth blatantly the defects of her strong 
personality. 
She read the letter. 
“May I keep it, sir?” 


bookcase 


“Yes, Colonel Tring tells us, Mrs. 
Yellam. what we all know here. Alfred 
Was a son to be proud of.” 

Het face remained —impassive. She 


agreed respectfully that it would be unwi 
to tell Faneyv the truth till some measure 
of strength returned to her. Hamlin had 
thought out a score of simple sentences 
ile said none of them. In all his long life 
he had never realised so acutely the illimt- 


ible space which may divide two humar: 
beings At this moment parson anc 
parishioner stood far apart as the poles 
He had intended to aliude to his own son 
Sut she might fling in his teeth the cutting 


that he had others anda daughter. 


! 
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And in this cold, ugly room, looking upon 
her frozen face, sympathy congealed at its 
source. He withheld condolence, because 
it must hurt instead of help. In silence 
he commended her soul to God, and went 
away. 

Mrs. Yellam unlocked her brass-cornered 
desk and placed the letter amongst other 
papers. Then, idiy, she looked out of the 
window, which faced the road and _ river. 
Before Hamlin came she had stood at the 
window upstairs staring out upon the same 
familiar landscape. And she had asked for 
asign. She had looked at the heavy clouds 
even as Fancy had looked at her cards. If 
light shone through them she might believe 
that for her spring and summer would 
bloom again. 

The sign had not been vouchsafed. 

Now, she stood at the window again, 
with features slightly relaxed. Such an ex- 
pression informed her face as may be seen 
sometimes on the faces of steerage passen- 
gers upon trans-Atlantic boats taking leave 
ior ever of their native land. 

She turned from the window and went, 
heavily, into the kitchen 

Had she waited a minute longer she 
would have seen sign. Through the 
falling rain shone a strange light, palely 
amber. It illuminated the dull water- 
meadows, evoking colour iridescent, 
opaline tints where colour had ceased to 
be. It transmuted, magically, the sombre 
lead of the swollen river into sparkling 
gold. And then, swiftly, the light failed, 
the vision splendid vanished like a mirage 
leaving behind a desert. 

She went upstairs. Fancy said eagerly: 

“What does Mr. Hamlin say, Mother?” 

Mrs, Yellam hesitated for one second 
only. She was unprepared for this ques- 
tion; she had forgotten the small maid who 
had scuttled into the room, saying that the 
parson wanted to see Mrs. Yellam. With 
a tremendous effort she lied superbly, this 
Woman who loathed lies because, her 
masculine wisdom, she knew that lies made 
ordinary matters worse instead of 
better, 

She held up her finger. 

“You be much too curious, my girl. Mr. 
Hamlin dropped in, very friendly-like, to 
ask me about the baby’s christening. He 
be a oner for gettin’ the lambs into the fold 
so quick as may be.” 

Fancy was quite satistied. 

‘I told *un,” continued Mrs. Yellam 
placidly, embroidering her theme after a 
fashion which surely would have provoked 
envy and commendation from Uncle, “that 
you'd be up and aborts in no time. We 
passed a few cheertul remarks about. this 
be utiful weather, and then off he goes, : 

“I'd like to wait for Alfred,” 


murmured 


Fancy. “I've a notion that hell come 
hefore the New Year. Ili he aint a 
prisoner he will come. I wonder if he 
knows how bad I want him.” 

“Ah-h-h! ” Susan paused, and then added 
sharply: “If wanting ’d bring Alferd he’d 
be here now. You eat more and think less 
and then we'll all be happy.” 

With that Mrs. Yellam went abruptly out 
of the room. 


CHAPTER XX 
The Traveller Returns 


HROUGHOUT the day Mrs. Yellam 
hovered in and out of Fancy’s room, 
instinctively conscious that her patient 
Was less strong, but obstinately deter- 
mined to fight that instinct. Outwardly 
there was no change. Fancy lay quiet, 
thinking and talking of Alfred. Lizzie 


Alfreda, happily, evoked maternal 
anxiety. Colic did not disturb the infantile 
slumbers. She smiled ineffably at a bottle 
which contained Frisian-Holstein = milk 


drawn from prize-winners and judiciously 
blended with lime-water. On this” mild 
tipple the child thrived amazingly. The 
monthly nurse now retired to her own 
cottage at night, returning in the morning. 
Susan Yellam slept upon a small bed made 
up in Fancy’s room. The doctor had ex- 
pressed gratification at the increasing 
vitality of his patient. And on the Wednes- 
day he said that he should not call again 
for three days, unless he were sent for. He 
congratulated Susan upon her devotion and 
skili with unmistakable sincerity. 

In the afternoon the morning’s drizzle 
became a downpour, and the Avon escaped 
from its banks. If such rain continued the 
Yellam cottage would soon become an 
island. Susan was not disturbed by this. 
Nothing mattered; nothing distracted her 
save the overpowering determination to put 
Fancy on her feet again. Fancy would 
assume control of her child. And then an 
old woman would sit down, fold her hands, 
and await the end. Her premature convic- 
tion that Fancy would die and that she 
would live had been modified on reflection. 
Susan held theories about life and work. 
Before the war she had contended that folks 
were called when their work was done. A 
few rotten apples might stick to the tree, 
but they proved the general rule. Fruit 
fell to the ground when ripe. 

Satistied in her mind that she would save 
Fancy by her own undivided efforts, Mrs. 
Yellam contemplated with grim satisfaction 
her approaching de case. She regarded 
herself as dead. She could survey with de- 
tachment what was left of the Susan who 
rose early, waited diligently upon Fancy, 
ate her meals (without any pleasure in them) 
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and lay down to troubled sleep. So» chilled 


Was she in mind, soul and body, that she 
noticed without regret that Solomon, the 
laithtul Solomon, too affec tionate, too de 


monstrative to a hard old flint, had trans 
ferred his allegiance to Fancy. The dog 
lay at the foot of her bed night and day. 
Fancy talked to him about Alfred, not about 
Lizzie Alfreda, because Solomon Was jealous. 
When Lizzie Alfreda came in Solomon went 
lor a run in the garden and heartened him 
self up by sniffing at various foodstuffs in 
a delightful state of decomposition. But, 
oddly enough, he never wandered farther 
afield. Within half an hour—Lizzie 
Alfreda’s visits were drastically curtailed 
he would patter up the wooden. stairs, 
scratch the door, whine, and be admitted, 
In a jiffy he was on the bed again, staring 
hard at Fancy, as if he were a doctor con- 
templating a change of treatment. 

It had been agreed between Hamlin 
Mrs. Yellam that Alfred’s death should be 
kept a secret from. the villagers till the 
official notification appeared in the news- 
papers. But when Uncle walked into the 
emtage at tea-time, full of cheer despite the 
Weather, and = cracking many small jokes 
about boats and swimmers. Mrs. Yellam 
simply could not bear it. She said with 
startling abruptness : 

“ Habakkuk, I'd break bad news to ‘ee 
gently if I could. But ‘tisn’t in me to do it. 
Alferd be dead.” 

Poor Une le could not take it in. 

“But, Susan, Alferd be Jost 

“Twas a shell. «They couldn't find ’un. 
because there was nothing to find.” 

To her dismay Uncle bowed his head upon 
his hands and wept like a woman, sheddiny 
the copious tears that might have softened 
the hard eyes steadily regarding him. He 
had loved Alfred. Susan knew this. He 
could have better spared one of his own sons 
rather than this kindly, affectionate 
his 

She 


and 


nephew 


rose quietly and fetched the letter, 
giving him time to recover his <eif control, 
\s she held out the letter he raised a face 


to hers so seamed by yvrief and pain that 
almost her heart “melted within her 
He read the letter and returned it She put 
taway, and took a chair upon the other side 
f the hearth Unele gazed about him, 
tir men do 4 pon such oOccaston 
at e-cape notice in happier times 
j ff “ol tood in their old place 
t th wall Unele pointed at) them 

f 
‘ like he to day, 
‘ 1 bye fo 
nme ‘ Wier tempered thi 


he Han 


reali ed the 


(2 


futility of condolence, but silence imposed 
too great a burden upon him 
ou has the baby he 
“She be longs to Faneyv. 


bain’t 
for they 


aleard 
two.” 
x vou ateard tor yourself, Susan? 
She eved him, sensible of an ever-j; 
creasing aversion. to Was he 
thinking of heli’s 
fires ? 


bain’t afeard hell. and | 


stions 
of punishment hereafter, 


bain’t going 


to heaven. For why Heaven and hell }y 
here on earth—and nowhere’s ¢ Ise.” 
“Susan! 
“Aye, you be mazed, and no wonder 


But l be come to 


that | believed In God 
A’mighty; | 


beheved in for 


SIXTY 

long years. But such belief be el an gon 

‘You be wrong, Susan It ai in me 
arguly wr ‘ee, and, maybe. teay both our 
hearts. But vou be Wrong The swaller 
knows better’n that. Who gave ‘em their 
wisdom? [I says no mon but this: God 
sent His own people into the wilderness. 


where you be, and He brou sht ‘em out.” 
She shook her head | 


nele stood y 
rainin’ crool hard. but be off to 
the forest. You won't want Jane fussin’ 
about ‘ee? No Or anvbody else I alier 
allowed as misery loved company. but I be 


» miserable this day that I wants to be 


alone, as you does 

He kissed her cold cheek and went out 
into the rain 

She sat on tor a minute, but the th uu 


that worried her most 


that! 
had not had his tea was falli 
fast. In a moment 
a lamp and carry it upstair But some 


thing remained to be done, a 
since the morning 

She went into the parlour wher 
Was bette r, but not pre 
reflected, for 


od; good 


purpose She lit the 
Bible, placed it upon the midd| le, and 
opened it at the fly-leas Then she took 
pen and ink from her desk and a clean 
sheet ot blottine paper She t x Out Ne 
spectac le wiped them carefull » putt 
on, and sat down \gainst Alfred's nam 
she made the ary entry, 
Action,” adding the date Hler hand never 
trembled; the writin terist 
firm, bold, with the word neatl 
spaced, indi ating love of order What s! 
had willed het elf to be he wa a flint 
embedded sterile soil She took off het 
spectacle and placed them in. theit ca 
rising as she did so. Upon second thought 
she dee ded to let the | | ul he 
Suddenly irresistible mpulse gripped 
het She glanced about her furtiveiv, ¢ 
fiintiv, a it challen wn unseen powers 
thwart her determination. Hastil with 
fingers that tremble 1 this time, natched 
up the pen dipped it into the ink, and 


| | 
neglected 
the ligat 
che 
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wrote against her name, Susan Yellam,  littie attic in order. 
these words said to him: 
“Died, December 28th, 1916."’ “Alferd, your room bain’t a boy's room, 
As hastily she placed the sheet of blotting- nor a dog’s kennel, nor a pigsty. ’Tis the 
paper above the entries, closed the Bible, habitation of a lunatic.” 
ind replaced it upon its table 


Finally, his mother 


Fancy couldn't help smiling. because the 
Having shut up the parlour she lit a mother must have spoken at the time, 
lamp and carried it upstalrs. 
The baby was aslet p. The 
nurse went home for the nicht. 
Then Mrs Vetlham told Fancy 
in a cheerful) voice, that she 
would bring up tea in a few 


minutes. 
| thoucht | heard U ne ley 
said Fane, 

Yes; he ked and made 
some stupid jokes, he did, about 
gettin’ the millers boat.” 

“Whatever 

“Like as Hot we mav be on 
an island afore nightiall.” 


Fancy smiled 
I'd love to ride in miller’s 
boat again ltred popped the 
that | did tease 
rare fun 
Uncle wa mn 


never seen him 
Povous Now, 
vou lic » quict a any 
mouse whilst | gets tea.” 
It might have, been so 


car ightful a meal Out- 
side, the wind roared and 
the rain tell in’ sheets: 
Inside, the lo crag kle | 
n the fi eplace, the Warm 
curtains were drawn, and 
the lamp shone upon Mrs. 
Yeilam’s best tea-thins 


hing 
Ever thing that could 
tempt a capriciou 


appe 

tte was there fragrant 
i, crean jam, honey, 
ind Littic me Which 


mewhere a bag of white 
Susan had to stain the 
irden of talk, and mired 
h hrs i i 
| omust She took her up, and immediately 
e entertained Vas i i 
ri the child stopped cryinz’’—p, 996, 
OCTOr s hi 
old woman's amazin« will 
rmounted all obstach \nd who shall and again now, with such inimitable seri- 
av that this h breakine effori to beeuile ousness, 
Fancy was nowt most seltl achievement After tea Fancy was commanded to rest. 
she deseribed But before doing so she caught hold of het 
Passages in Unel eatly career, anecdotes — entertainer’s hand and said in an earnest 
about Jane, anecdotes about her own Lizzie voice: , 
and Alfre d As 2 bov, it seeme d, Alfred had “ How good you are to me, Mother! How 


been very untidy. He never kept his own good and kind you always are to sick folk. 
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Such a wondersome woman! T hope my l’'l’ 
maid will grow up just like you.” 
“It you talk such outrageous 
spank Lizzie. 


Sut banc \ 


nonsense 
That'll larn ‘ee.” 
retused to be gagged. She 
went on, in her soft, feeble tones, expatiat- 
ing upon Mrs. Yellam’s many virtues and 
exce.iencies. Time was when Susan would 
have listened to this praise with smug com- 
placency. Fancy did but state the facts. 
And the mere recital of them exasperated 
the li:tener beyond endurance. Steel strik- 
ing Hint and praise had become steel 
provoked sparks. 

‘Il be real vexed wi ’ee, Fancy.” 

She bustled off with the tea-things, and 
remained absent so long that Fancy began 
1o fear that she had really offended her. 
Solomon, however, reassured her on this 


point. They exchanged pleasant chat about 
\lfred. Fancy felt jealous because 
Solomon would know when Alfred was 


coming at least five minutes before she did. 
“Youll jump off the bed and bark.” 
Solomon wagged his tail. 

“My! Won't he get wet if he comes to- 
night, Solly? Are you expecting him to- 
hight, you wise little dog?” 

Solomon put a cold nose into her hand. 
Mrs. Yellam’s step was heard on the stairs. 
Solomon retired to his end of the bed, well 
aware that prolonged talk had 
bidden after tea. 

Mrs. Yellam, seeing that 
awake, said impressively 

“We be an island at this minute.” 

“Oh, dear!’ 

Mrs. Yellam assured her that it had often 
happened before. The cottage itself stood 
high above the encroaching waters. At 
highest flood they were not more than two 
feet deep. 

“Alfred ‘ll get so wet.” 

* Aye. I never thought ©’ that 
Fancy, that you did ought to put. this 
trange notion of Alferd’s coming out. of 
your dear IW’ head. “Tis most onlikely. 1 
dunno’ how such a queer idea got into it.” 

“Because he promised me that he 
come,” 

Sut, Lard bless ’ee, he meant so be as 
he vot leave. If ‘tis true that he be 
in France 

“IT know he be sate 

Mrs. Yellam glanced at her 
Was the girl iight-headed?) She must know 
that if Alfred were missing, owing a 
Fancy had been discreetly told to some in- 
jury to his head which had caused him to 
tray from the British lines, his first: step- 
when he became himself again, would be 
directed back to his battalion. Wisc lv. he 


busied hersel! room, 


been for- 


Fane y Was 


I think, 


would 
sate 


anxiously. 


about the entreat 
ny her patient to compost herself to sleep 


Presently ancy dozed off, and Mrs 
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Yellam, softly approaching the bed ex. 
amined her critically. She looked start. 
lingly pretty. A faint colour tinged lips 
and cheeks; her skin) was translucently 
clear; her hair, regularly brushed by Mrs 
Yellam, lay thick and lustrous above her 
forehead, 


It was almost impossible to behold her 


ds 
a widow. 


For the first time since she had dedicated 
all her energies to fighting for this frail life 
doubt assailed Mrs. Yellam. ancy’s hand 
lay upon the white counterpane, Mrs, 
Yellam laid her hand beside it 
pared the two. 

All her experience of life as it is lived by 
people who cannot afford servants. the end- 
less bondage to manual labour, the Washing, 
scrubbing of tloors and pots and pans, the 
cooking, the mending, rose up in her ample 
mind, and filled it with poignant misgiving, 
Could this attenuated hand, soft and weak 
as a child's, fend for Lizzie if— if Death 
came at the despairing call of Susan 
Yellam ? 

She clenched her own hand, nearly as 
large and powerful as a man’s fist. F; 
must live to mother her child. 


and com- 


Fancy 
She had no 
claim on Death, this young, pretty creature, 
so easily pleased with lite, so happy with 
simple things, so contented with what she 
possessed, incapable ot envving those above 
her in station. Time would be kind to her. 
Time would enshrine Alfred in her heart as 
the man who had taught her to love, who 
had given her a_ fidelity and 
rarely found in cottages o1 palaces. She 
might marry again. Why not? It. says 
much for Susan Yellam’s essential wisdom 
that she could visualise such a_ possibility, 
however remote, without a pang. 


A couple 


tenderness 


ot hours passed, 

Lizzie Alfreda was ted and washed, with 
Fancy looking on, and replaced in her 
cradle. Mrs. Yellam mended the fire, and 
went down to the kitchen to prepare supper. 
Fancy seemed to be refreshed after her nap, 
but some inflection of her voice warned an 
old woman that strength was departing, 
very slowly, almost imperceptibly, as the 
hour-hand moves round the dial. 

After supper she took her knitting and sat 
by the bed. To her great relief Fancy never 
mentioned Altred. She prattled artlessly 
Lizzie. And then, gradually, during 
the intermittencies of silence, Mrs. Yellam 
knew that the victory, for which she had 
fought so desperately, which she had _be- 
lieved to be won, was unachievable. After: 
wards she was unable to say when this con- 
viction seized her. She admitted, however, 
to Uncle that she knew because Fancy must 
have known. And Fancy believed that she 
Was cunningly hiding this knowledge. It 
leaked trom her lips as she talked about 


about 


Li 
in 
ag 
th 
| | 
7 
t 
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Lizzie Alfreda to her grandmother, conjur- 
ing up a picture of youth ministering to 
age, a picture so vivid, so true to life that 
something told Susan Yellam that it must 
come to pass. Fancy was going. And 
when her own time came she would le in 
this bed and Alfred’s child would close her 
eves. Fancy foreshadowed no such 
But she spoke of Mrs. Yellam_ teac hing 
Lizzie Alfreda how to use her needle and 
instructing her in other domestic. tasks. 
The thought of doing this, of playing 
mother in her old softened indurated 
tissues, but the original hardness remained. 
Susan turned desperately for comfort to a 


scene. 


ave 
age, 


flesh-and-blood grandchild; she turned as 
desperately from any faith in a wise and 
merciful God. 

Outside the rain went on falling; the 
wind wailed through the firs where the 
ospreys found sanctuary on their flight 
south. Solomon slept comfortably at the 


foot of the bed. Presently it became time 
to prepare Fancy for the night. Face and 
hands were washed with soap which Mrs. 
Yellam had never applied to her weather- 
beaten countenance. Fancy’s hair 
brushed and plaited in two coils. 

“Put on fresh ribands to-night, Mother.” 
“What an idea! 
twoad.”’ 

“Are toads vain? I'd like blue ribands.” 
Grumblingly, Mrs. Yellam went to a 
drawer and produced new ribands. When 
she had finished her patient’s toilet she 


said 


was 


You be so vain as any 


“My! But you look pretty to-night.” 


“Do 1?) I'm glad of that.” 

Lizzie Alfreda woke up clamouring for 
Frisian-Holstein milk. She lay beside 
Fancy till the bottle was finished. Then 
she was taken back te her cradle in the 
next room. 

It was fully time now for Mrs. Yellam 


to prepare tor the night, but she 


didn’t do 
ancy ha 1 « losed het eves 


The faint 


colour had gone from her cheeks. She had 
fallen asleep. Susan laid her finger upon 
the pulse; she could just feel it beating, 


but not regularly. .A wild impulse surged 


through her to rush into the night, to send 


Uncle for the doctor, Sut she dared not 
leave her patient. And, after all, there was 
so little change; the child had talked too 
much after tea; strength would return. in 


the morning, 
She made up the fire again, slipped off 
her austere black vown, and put on a dress- 


an ancient 


garment known to 


many mothers in Nether-Applewhite. 
Draped in this, with list sandals on. her 
feet, you might have taken Susan for a 
Roman) matron Hamlin, who seen 


her thus arraved, 


: nearly addressed her as 
“Cornelia.” 


SUSAN 


YELLAM 


An hour or more may have passed, dur- 
ing which time the gale began to rage 
itself out. Lulls succeeded roaring blasts. 
Mrs. Yellam felt no inclination to sleep; 
she became, instead, sensible of alertness, a 
quickening Her 
hearing, still acute, became painfully so. 
The patter of the rain upon the windows 
irritated her; when it stopped she missed 
it and wanted it to begin again. 

And then strange thing happened, 
strange only when taken in connection with 
what followed. Solomon woke up, jumped 
lightly from the bed, and went to the door. 
He had 


of sensibilities and senses. 


been let out, as usual, some two 
hours previously. Mrs. Yellam held up a 
finger, enjoining silence. Solomon lay 


down, head up, staring at the door, alert, as 
Mrs. Yellam was, expectant, with ears 
cocked as if he heard something or some- 
body. 

“What is it, Solly? ” she whispered. 

He paid no attention. 

If the cottage had not 
by water Mrs. Yellam 
sidered the probability 
find shelter in the barn. She would not 
have been alarmed. Her cottage was tramp- 
proof, and at this moment an Island fortress. 
At the same time she knew that her heart 
was beating faster; an indefinable feat 
assailed her, something she had never ex- 
perienced betore. 

She started violently. Fancy was sitting 
up in bed, her cheeks flushed with colour, 
her eyes dancing, her arms outstretched 


been surrounded 
might have con 
f tramps trying to 


‘| hear him,” she exclaimed. “Don’t 
you, Mother ig 

* Lie down, child; lie down.” 

“It’s Alfred. Let him in! ” 

Mrs. Yellam did not move. Fancy, she 


decided, was light headed. She hesitated, 
fearing to excite her, willing to humour her, 
provided she made no attempt to 
bed. 

‘He's coming upstarrs.” 

She no longer looked at Mrs. Yellam, her 
eves remained upon the bedroom door. So 


leave her 


stranve a light shone in those eyes that 
Mrs. Yellam began to question her own 
sanity, not Fancy’s. 

Solomon never moved. 

The suspense became unendurable. But 
Mrs. Yellam remained in her chair ready 
to spring to her feet if Fancy left the bed. 


Solomon got up, whined, turned from the 
door, and jumped into Mrs. Yellam’s lap. 
He was trembling. At the same moment 
she heard Fancys voice, strong and exul- 
tant: 

“Alfie! T knew you'd come.” 

Her speech became broken and faltering. 

“T did want vou, as never was. It was 
awful going through it without vou. And 
iv’s a She—what you wanted. How lovely 
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you look! Kiss me again! Hold me tight! 
If you don’t may slip oft. 

Her voice died away in sighs; her eves 
closed ; her head fell back upon the pillow, 
Mrs. Yellam put Solomon down, rose to het 
feet and hurried to the bed. In an instant 
her strong arms were encircling the wasted 
body, clutching it to her, trying to hold 
Fancy back, but knowing that she was, as 


she said, slipping away. Fancy spoke 
again, very fatntly 
* Howevet did you manage to come 


back: 

Mrs. Yellam listened, waiting, hoping, 
and almost believing that an answer would 
forthcoming. Her son, according to 
Colonel Tring, had been killed by a shell 
killed and obliterated. She had known that 
death must have been painless. 

Fancy answered for Al’red in a whisper 
that seemed to come from an immense 
distance. 

“T hear vou, plain as plain. 


be 


What? A 


—shell! Did it hurt, Alfie? It didn’t. But 
because of that you were able to come. 
You had to come for both our sakes 

mother’s and mine. And such a_ night! 
You ain't a bit wet, neither, Afraid, 


Alfie. With vou holding me tight as 
tight. Oh, no.” 

Susan Yellam heard a trickle of laughter. 
\fter that Fancy sighed twice, and then her 
small body relaxed. 

She had slipped away. 


* * * % 


Dawn was stealing into the kitchen when 


Mrs. Yellam went downstairs 

She was still curiously alert in) mind, 
although very weary in body. After she 
had closed Fancy’s eves and performed the 
last services, she sat down by the bed to 
think. Dying people, as she knew, might 
entertain hallucinations Faney, in 
health, exercised lively imagination, 


That she should believe that she saw Alfred, 
and ardently desired, just 
breath left her body, was not remarkable in 


SO long betore 


itselt. But, speaking lor Alfred, repeatin 
a? it were, intormation, Fancy had used the 
word * shell 

Was this mere coincidence : 

\gain, according to Alfred admitting 
that he bad come back—his return in the 
spirit Was due not only to solicitude for his 
wife but for his mother. She heard Fane, 
feeble voice for both our sakes.” And she 
had spoken of his appearance a lovely 

Susan Yellam’s strong brain’ considered 
these three facts together with the uneanny 
behaviour ot Solomon. now peacefully 
asleep in the next room \s vet, she had 

hed no tears, but, lowly, the ice about her 


heart wa melting. 


THE 
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Her thoughts turned to the ‘orm beneath 
the spotless sheet. It seemed so cruel tha 
Fancy should be dead Why was life given 
1 then tuken 


to young things ane way? Bet 
this gentle creature had not lived In val 

She had accomph hed a task = that had 
bafiled Jane Mucklow and herself. Fancy 
had drawn Habakkuk trom th ale-house 
beguiled him his cronies with 
words and smilies, made a_ better man of 
him. She had made a better man of A] red, 


She thought of Alfred and fF ancy together, 

Almost she believed that Alfred had come 
back. 

Hovering upon the brink of this convic- 
tion she heard a wail from the baby. the 
pitiful appeal of helples to strength 
She hurried into the next room and took th 
child into her arms, clutching it to her 
bosom. 


She fed Lizzie Alfreda and replaced her 


Ness 


in the cradle, but the baby. still wailed a 
little, staring at Susan Yellam. She took 
her up—an action against het principles 

-oothed her and immediately the child 
stopped crying. Susan crooned to her 

lullaby which she thought she had for 
gotten, which had served, long ago, when 
her own Lizzie was wakeful. <And_ the 


simple, droning song brought back vividly 
past pteasures. Age dropped from her; sh 
moment a young m 
anticipating joyously all that * fending ” im- 


became for a other 


plied. Soon the child slept. 

And then the tears came, washine awa 
ice, doubt, despair, cleansing anew a 
humble and contrite heart 

Krom that undiscovered country, wh 
existence she had bstinately denied, a 
traveller had returned 

\fter lighting the kitchen fire Susan 
Yellam entered the parloun She pulled 
up the blinds and drew the curtair From 
her desk she took a sharp penknife and 
tried its edge upon her thumb. TI 
reluctantly, as i ashame 1, he Oy 
Bible, intending to erase caretully 
last presumptuous entry 

She glanced at it, and a sl imp exclama 
tion escaped her tremblin lips. She put 
on her spectacles and stared, open-mouthed, 
at the page in tront of her Died, Decen 
ber 28th, 19160 was written not she had 
supposed, avainst — the name of  Susal 
Yellam, but against the name f Fane 
Vell im 

And then she remembered that in I 
blind haste to record her own de 1 she ha 
forgotten to put oon het pectack 

And the light at the time wa ling 

The light was not fa \ 

She fell upon her knee her he 
over the Bo ik 

Next Sunday she was in her pew. 


END. 


The Countess 
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“REBUILD JERUSALEM” 


A Plea for the First Step in Proper Reconstruction 


By LADY WARWICK 


URE food, a pure mind, and constant 


p memory of God.’ This the 
Eastern axiom of purification, and 

it puzzled me for many vears to find food 
placed first. It emed contrary to the 
Chri tian doctrine, at least ‘ssion to 
the material a pect of life 
are what at to an that only 
a understands truth that 
evaded me until | had by actual observation 
learned what life is like for th 


is 


al CONE 
That we a tually 
we 4 


extent 


Minority Was a 


»>who dwel! 


Inthe overgrown cities to which unrestrained 
commercialism has given birth. 
Start at the Beginning 

Now, when people are talking and 


writing of the new world that is to rise 
pheenix-wise from the ashes of the old, 
that for the making of the good 
useful citizen tart at the 
We feed the babies 
properly The food for is 
milk. On the basis of a milk supply drawn 
cleanly from healthy cows, handled by clean 
people, and sent to depots whence it can 
be distributed accordance with 
national needs and at a price within th> 
of the shall rebuild 
Jerusalem.” Lacking foundation the 
finest superstructure devised 
idealists, altruists, and 
fall. 


I sec 


and we must 
must 


pre pcr 


beginning 


babies 


swiftly in 


reach poorest, we ni 
this 
vet 


Visionaries 


by 
must 
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In the Red Light of War 

When we look round a world that we had 
endeavoured to make beautiful for the few 
at the cost of miking it hideous for the 
many, we see in the red light of war many 
of our sins of Omission and commission, but 
it seem; to me that the worst of these would 
have been palliated if we had made it our 
duty to arrange that every expectant 
mother, every nursing mother, and every 
child, for the first seven years of its life 
at least, had been given full and free access 
to clean, pure milk. Thousands would have 
possessed the stamina to stand up against 
physical, mental, and moral weakness ; we 
should have changed the entire outlook 
of the “ submerged tenth,’’ and of those 
who walk in darkness on either sile of the 
poverty line. 

Many -of us realised the crying need for 
pure milk, we worked to make others 
realise it, but there were so many schemes 
for human benefit, there were so many 
voices calling to us for help or counsel, that 
we did not realise the greatest of all needs. 


The Cry of the Very Little Ones 

The mother-that-is-to-be is too tired to 
appeal, and the cry of the very little ones 
is feeble and dies down, often into the 
silence that never ends. We have erred 
greatly in allowing any scheme of regenera 
tion to take precedence of a pure milk 
supply ; it has needed a devastating war to 
teach us the value of the newly born by 
depriving us of those who have reached 
their early vigorous manhood. There is 
omething to be said for repentance, how- 
ever belated, and now we are reminded of 
our duty, not by the enthusia:t or the 
philanthropist, but by the Government of 
the country, which in the season of stress 
and storm has tound time to inquire into 
the whole question and prepare a list of 
recommendations that were not made to 
be shelved and forgotten. The time se- 
lected, the decision arrived at, the procedure 
proposed, are an cloquent tribute to the 
nation’s need ; let there be no doubt about 
this. 

For anything short of necessity no 
Government has the time or the means to 
respond. Small grievances must un- 
abated; only as far as the welfare of the 
individual in the vital welfare of the State 


can it be considered. We have passed our 


little ones through the fire, we have Sacrificed 
them to the Moloch of commercialism, and 
now Government realises that without the 
little ones there can be no future for the 
British Empire. The word has gone forth, 
the fires must be put out even though those 
who live by tending them lose a profitable 
occupation and vested interests have more 
nails hammered into the coffin that must 
soon be their resting place. 

The time is ripe for change in a double 
sense. Not only is the need for child preser- 
vation insistent, but the people. are being 
schooled to understand. There are very 
few who do not realise to-day that the old 
cond tions of State indii‘erence to crying 
evils have had their day. As a nation we 
have been chastened and disciplined. We 
have been required to give our lives, our 
possessions, our leisure and our ease: we 
have been restrained, dragooned, directed, 
and we have learned to render a prompt 
obedience to orders in the face of a menace 
that threatens the whole fabric of our 
national life. 

Our going out and our coming in are 
regulated ; we are told where we must go 
what we must wear, how much we may eat 
We have learned that all that a man has 
belongs in the last resort to the State, and 
that his usufruct thereof is limited to 
peaceful times. 


The Charter of Equality 

Lord Rhondda and Mr. Clynes, at the 
head of the newest and most. virile of 
our national ministries, issued the edict 
that gave to the poorest and to the richest 
his claim to an equal share of the essential 
The food ticket has becom 
We stand to day, 
all of us, whatever our advantages or dis- 


food produc ts. 
a symbol of equality. 


advantages, equal in citizenship as far as 
the State and all it controls are concerned 
If a preference is shown it is not for those 
with the longest purse, but for those who 
do the hard>st work. The dyspeptic mil- 
lionaire, the woman of fashion, the non- 
productive food consumer of whatever 
estate are less in the nation’s eyes than the 
man who ploughs his acre and the woman 
who tends the wastage of war. 

Greater even than these is the little child, 
the forerunner of the generation to come 
that shall inherit a world from which we 
hope to have rooted out the worst abuses. 
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TO “ REBUILD JERUSALEM” 


We have no national asset that can be com- 
nared with the babies we have been accus- 
tomed to sacrifice at the rate of more than 
a thousand a week. 

Fortunately the war gave us the Ministry 
of Food, the Ministry has given us systems 
of collection and distribuuion that bid fair 
to revolutionise the old bad methods; and 
these systems, extended in their scope and 
incidence, will prepare the way in due course 
for turning the Ministry of Food into a 
Ministry of Health largely through varying 
the objects rather. than the methods that 
concern it now 

Perhaps it is fair to say that the national 
health can never be safeguarded without the 
national contro! of food, and that contro! 
would have been impossible to create with- 
out the stimulus of war. While each was 
for himself, none were for the State, and 
fifty years of peace would hardly have 
served to bring aLout the changes wrought 
since 1914. 


Organised for Defence 

Our system of legislation made the power 
of the vote supreme, elevated it far beyond 
the reach of moral or economic laws. A 
system was not judged by its value to the 
commun ty, but by the voting strength of 
those who supported it, 
interest 


Every powerful 
whether of meat trade 
drink trade, or any other—had its organisa- 
tion established to repel attack. 
the further 
support 


, milk trade, 


There was 
interest to 
‘a triple 
Governments, 
groups and 
they were content 
to do a little pruning and lopping, they 
feared to lay the axe of legislation to the 
root of abuse. 


tendency of one 
allied to it, for 
cord is not quickly broken.”’ 
dependent for 


those 


support 
factions, moved warily ; 


upon 


To-day they are less fearful, 
they realise that the heart of the people 15 
‘ound, and that strong action is respected. 

The question of our meat supply bristled 
with difficulties, the handling of it under 
the laisse: 
abuses, 


faive regime was marked by 
anomalies, evils of many kinds. 
Within six months the Miristry of Food 
created a new organisation, working 
smoothly and, on the whole, quite justly. 
The new machinery may well serve as a 
model for handling the milk problem. Let 
us Temember, too, that without meat and 
the stimulus that it eives, the world might 


Carry on quite well--some of us even hope 
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that the time may come when it will, and 
that the cries of pain that rise from every 
part of the land without ceasing will be 
stilled at last. On the other hand milk is 
a necessity, it decides the future of the child 
who is the father of the man. Just as I 
am inclined to believe that the Ministry of 
Food may become after the war a Ministry 
of Health, of whose fifnction it partakes 
already in large measure, so | am of opinion 
that the machinery that brings a stated 
quantity of meat within the reach of all 
week by week may direct a constant supply 
of milk in like fashion to its 
destination. 

The needed appear to have 
much in common, and all the preliminary 
work done to solve the meat problem will 


proper 


metho Js 


now serve the greater and more vital 
question. Already the Ministry has its 


census of cows, its division of the United 
Kingdom into large areas under the control 
of commissioners, its system of making 
cistricts self-supplying as far as possible, 
and bringing supplcmentary supplies to 
crowded areas from the nearest source of 
production in excess of local needs. It 
possesses a register of families, and knows 
the reasonable needs of each. 

Now it must examine the existing ma- 
chinery for supply and distribution, control 
both, eliminate the middleman and u-eless 
profit-seeker, regulate and inspect every 
dairy in the country, and, in short, handle 
the question with the single view of con- 
ferring the greatest benefit on the greatest 
number. It will be faccd by ccmbines, 
interests, evasions, protests and a good deal 
of trickery, but Mr. 


colleagues 


Clynes his 
behind them a measure 
of public confidence that no Ministry in our 


have 


history has succeeded in creating so quickly 
The vast ma- 
chinery of obstruction no longer works with 
the old smoothness, and there are few men 
and women in the country to-day who do 
not realise that our child life is a sacred 
asset worthy of any sacrifice. 


and retaining so surely. 


The Milk Slogan 

To the slogan ‘‘ Milk for the Mother and 
the Child,”’ the whole country will respond. 
ven the farmer, who by reason of the 
pleasant places in which his lines are cast 
lives aloof from actualities, realises to-day 


chat his cows—like the rest of his produce— 
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belong to his country, and that he is no 
more than the representative of his fellow- 
men bringing a measure of knowledge to 
their service. 

If the procedure in dc aling with our milk 
supply ona national basis has its preliminary 
steps marked out for it, the details, be it 
confessed, involve a large amount of hard 
and often unpleesant work. In the great 
majority of our farmhouses the dairy 1s 
old fashioned and insanitary, the idea of 
washing the cows before milking them ts 
unheard of, end no hands are too dirty for 
the actual 
work. 
there is a tu- 
berculous cow 
in the herd, so 
the 
fot 
thoce who are 
voek enouch 
to be aficeted 
by tubercle. 
If there are 
no womcn to 
nilk, the men 
will serve; if 
there are no 
men, there 
will be boys. 
The dk gree of 
cleanline 


much 


worse 


From the Cow— 


the amount 
of milk and the punctuality of delivery alone 
count. When the nulk reaches its destina- 
tion thove who handle it are uncontrolled 
They may be clean and they may be honest 

let us hope they at If they are 
if the people of the dairy 


+15 Of no Importance ; 


not, o1 
farm were not, 
the baby pays, probably with its life, cer- 
tainly with its futui 

It will be in the introduction of modern 
m’thods, and the inustence upon conditions 
that will cost a certain amount of money 
to create, that the first of the great difti- 
cultics of actual hand! ng will arise. They 
must be mct in the intercots of national 
health, but the will be immenic 

Then there is an army of the 


labour 
upertluous 
tanding betwecn producer and 
con umer in complete unconsciou cone that 
they carth 
cannot be 
they have willing scrvice 
and expert knowledge to place at the service 
of the Milk Committee. In the end milk, 


pro porous, 
do no more than cumbcr the 
os their fate; at 
otherwiee unk 


THE QUIVER 


which is a prime necessity of the State, will 
come under the State’s control, not suffi. 
ciently to hamper enterprise and make 
dl velopm nt a matter of routine, but 
suiliciently to cnsure that each child born 
to England shall have 
motherland’s produce. 


due need of its 


But the Beginning 

lam greatly concerned in my mind at the 
vista to which this change leads. As I see 
things it is not an end, but a beginning, for 
who having brought up children toa point 
at which their 
intelligence 
Lc comes train- 
able will be 
pre ] ared to 
ce them lack 
that 
or the cnviron- 
mcnt that will 
make it  pro- 
fitable both to 
and to 
the nation 
| think we 


training 


them 


gard 
all movements 
towards sane 
Photo : Alfiert. progress as 
cumulative. 
A sane action intelligently conceived, and 


boldly 


racial improvement as surcly as 


carried out, carries us on towards 
a bad on 
works evil not only directly but indirectly 
The hardest ecifort is ever in the first step 
\s soon 
up healthily, as soon as the nation recognises 
their right to milk, it will have started on 
the road their right to light, 
air, proper housing, food, education, and a 
startin life. Some of us, mere voices crying 
in the wilderne 
years 


as the children are enabled to grow 


to recognise 


have recognised this tor 
it has needed the bloodiest war 
drive the lesson home. Net 
sense of relief we 
realise that our personal sorrows are mortal ; 
happily it may be that another generation 
hall reap a full reward of our folly and its 
price, cannot ntre of civl- 


history to 
without a certain grim 


regard any ¢ 


hoation as free from blame; given equal 
soclal conditions, and the 


belligerent countri 


ane men of all 


would have been m 


so large a majority that the megalomaniacs, 
bureaucrats, 


autocrats, and war-makers 


1cOO 


‘ 
4 
| 
= 


TO “ REBUILD 


would have been reposing to-day in padded 
cell: 

There will be some who will think it a 
far ery from the control of milk by the 
Ministry of Food to the regenerat on of 
England ; only history and the efflux and 
slow chronicle of time can confirm or refute 
my theories. Let me ask the sceptics to 
consider the valour,the patiencein adver: ity, 
the self-sacrifice of those who have come 
from the ugliest parts of commercialised 
Bb; tain to otfer their lives for a country that 
had never given them a fair chance Let 
them consider the splendour of this material 
and what we can make of it when we treat 
it fairly. Let them contadcr what it has 
meant to the Empire to waste it at the rate 
of a thousand live; and more «very week 
nu rely to perpetuate muddle and protitecr- 
ing and the sacred right of the citizen to 
Then let them think of 
the new conditions, the steady decline in 
the numbers of the anzmic, the phthisical, 


expl it his fellows 


the unfit, the coming of a gcneration healthy, 
educated and strong. Out of the strength 
that pure milk provides will come the 
Samson of Labour to carry away the gates 
of the Gaza of the sweater and the profiteer ; 
men and women will have the strength as 
well as the will to be free. For those who 
cannot share my faith in rapid and amazing 


change as soon as the whecls of progress are 
free from the brakes that hold them back, 
linvite attention to the peaceful revolution 
brought 
year and a half in circumstances 


that the Ministry of Food ha 
about in ; 


JERUSALEM 


of most amazing difficulty. I do not praive 
Ministers alone. I point to the loyal respon e 
of the people. To pretend that they have 
liked to be rationed, supervived, and con- 
They have hated 
it, but, convinced that the work was being 
honestly done with wise intent, they have 
acquicsced in fashion that has surprised 
those whose duty it was to lay burcens upon 
them. Is it too much to say that they will 
accept further counsel from the same source 
as long as they know it is patriotic and 
disintere: ted 2?) You cannot drive the Briton, 
but you can tead him; he is ever rsady to 
make a sacrifice for a good cause that is not 
tainted by any political purpose. He knows 
that his house 1s not in order, and he accepts 
the strong, just hand—not so much with 
resignation as with gratitude. Let the 
poor mothers of England find that they 
can rear their children, that the dismal! 
tragedics of the past have gone for good, 
and they will follow where the Ministry 
elects to lead. That is why 1 venture to 
hope that the Ministry of Food will become 
a Ministry of Health in the days to come, 
or will at lea:t be so closcly associated 
with it that all the elaborate machinery 
it has evoived, and 13 now peifecting, may 
become available to make the Health 
Department a living factor in our national 
life. 

1 have called the new scheme of milk 
control the Magna Charta of the babes 
unborn, and L belicve the title is a just 


one, 


trolled would be absurd 


—To the Railway Station 


Photo: A’ fieri. 
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MRS. MAINWARING’S AWAKENING 


By 


PHILIP MACER-WRIGHT 


RS.—this a courtesy title purely— 

Mrs. Susan Mainwaring had slipped 

by inches. By a series of. slips, 
rather than by any deliberate progression, 
she had gravitated from the comfortable, 
though modest and homely, housekeeper’s 
room of Racepool Hall to the stately draw- 
ing-room, where she now sat at tea. 

Day-d:eaming is a more dangerous pur- 
suit than many people suppose. When 
time hung heavily on Mrs. Mainwaring’s 
hands it had been pleasant to imagine her- 
self the mistress of Racepool Hall. With 
this idea she had played at odd moments, 
when “ things had gone wrong’”’: when Lady 
Marchwood, obeying the sudden impulse to 
be disagreeable and exacting, after a period 
of studied lethargy, scolded each domestic 
in turn, and then proceeded to charge the 
housekeeper (afterwards apologising) with 
fostering the spirit of insubordination and 
rebellion. Many pleasant, harmless, friendly 
little deeds were to accompany this middle- 
aged Cinderella’s transformation, her as- 
sumption of “ ladyship.”” Think of the 
tremendous opportunities of ‘‘ doing good ”’ 
in the village! And there were nephews 
and nieces in London who would be made 
free of the woods and paddocks and be 
given ponies to ride. Such nice things she 
thought of, and a few little vanities, harm- 
less and easily forgiven and calculated to 
hurt nobody. 

Unfortunately this pastime, if it harmed 
noone, did Mrs. Mainwaring herself no good. 
Witness the fact that here she was sitting 
in the drawing-room, taking tea, when she 
ought to have been in the housekeeper’s 
room, or in some room or other, certainly 
not the drawing-room, overhauling curtains. 
Beginning by imagining herself in the 
drawing-room, taking tea, she had proceeded 
to sit in the drawing-room and imagine 
herself taking tea. Now she was sitting 
in the drawing-room taking tea. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that 
Lady Marchwood was away. Priggs, her 


maid, was with her. Jacobs, the butler, 


was visiting relatives. ‘‘ Tubbs ” (so called 
by his familiars), the coachman, and Towzall. 
the gardener, never penetrated deeper than 
the kitchen. The womenfolk were all 
attached to Mrs. Mainwaring; knew her 
to be a lady, a real lady, and respected her 
as such. So sincere was their regard for her 
that they did not resent this unjustifiable 
ascent of hers from below stairs; felt, 
indeed, a trifle sorry for her; pretended 
not to notice it. Mercy, one of the parlour- 
maids, a new hand, who had _ brought in 
the tea, had halted only on the very brink 
of addressing her as “ milady.” 

While Mrs. Mainwaring was in the act 
of pouring out her first cup of tea Mercy 
came in again, with another and a smaller 
tray and a visiting card upon it. Quite 
innocently, not yet appreciating all the 
niceties of etiquette as a good parlourmaid 
should, Mercy exposed the poor lady to the 
full blast of a new temptation. Mrs. Main- 
waring took the card and read it. It 
announced 


“The Rev. Chartington, M.A.” 


“Where is the gentleman ?”’ she asked 
tremulously. 

“In the library, ma’am.” 

** You told him her ladyship was away ?” 

“No, ma’am; I told him you were in 
the drawing-room.” 

Mrs. Mainwaring dropped the card, and 
the guilty colour which mounted her face 
she strove to hide while stooping to pick 
the card up again. 

“He asked me if my mistress was at 
home, ma’am,”’ pursued the innocent Mercy, 
“and I told him you were in the drawing 
room. Then he asked me to give you his 
ceard.”’ 

Granted an untroubled conscience Mrs 
Mainwaring could have dealt with the situa- 
tion easily enough. As it was, she ‘a 
with dreadful clearness that she must appeal 
in a false light both before Mercy (who 
didn’t count) and the visitor, who mattered 
very much; _— for Reverend Walter 


the 
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MRS, MAINWARING’'S AWAKENING 


Henry Chartington, as she well knew, was 
the new Vicar of Wilming. In her dilemma 
she saw herself confronted by a dual humilia- 
tion. The clergyman would wonder indeed 
to find the housekeeper in the drawing- 
room, while Mercy, who really should have 
known better, would shame her for ever 
in the servants’ hall. Her mind, always 
prone to visualise imaginary futures, already 
saw in a flash the undignified, if not down- 
right dishonourable, departure from Race- 
pool Hall. She had day-dreamed once too 
often, and had awakened terrified. Figu- 
ratively speaking, she flung up her hands 
and left the next move to Fate. 

“Show the gentleman in, Mercy,” she 
said, and Mercy went on her errand entirely 
free from mi-givings as to the stability of 
the universe which were inwardly disturbing 
Mrs. Mainwaring. 

“To must own up and take the conse- 
quences,”’ she thought, desperately, but she 
felt herself on the edge of further slipping. 

The clergyman entered. Mrs. Mainwaring 
looked upon a pleasant-faced man, clean 
haven, comfortably made decently 
habited, with humorous eyes in which a 
twinkle seemed thoroughly at home ; about 
her own age, that is to say neither too 
young nor too old. They shook hands. 
Mrs. Mainwaring had not intended this. 
She had slipped. Merey reappeared—with- 
out instruction: —bearing another cup and 
saucer. 

“ Naturally | am making one of my first 
calls at Racepool Hall,’’ the clergyman 
began. 

(‘If he calls me ‘my lady’ 1 shall 
scream,” thought) Mrs. Mainwaring, but 
she heard herself replying with a diabolic 
assumption of calm.) ‘ You think you 
will be happy here in Wilming ? ”’ 

From this it was an easy step, or slip, to: 

“ And sugar ? 

And thence to quiet and pleasant small- 
talk about Wilming and its inhabitants, 
Wilming Church, Wilming Vicarage. The 
talk was pleasing to the clergyman, and 
seemed to be no less so to his hostess. 

Gradually Mrs. Mainwaring succumbed 
to the call of the day-dream If she were 
not indeed Lady Marchwood, at least she 
behaved as if she were; a more highly 
Nnished performance, if the truth be known, 
than the real L uly Marchwood was capable 


of. Ten minutes, twenty, thirty minutes 
hurried past before the clergyman rose to 
take his leave. Mrs. Mainwaring again 
shook hands with him, watched him safely 
through the door, and collapsed in tears. 
Walking down the drive, Mr. Chartington 
thought to himself: ‘‘ Charming woman. 
Quite charming. 
to suppose. 


Unselfish, as I was given 
Has suffered, most probably, 
and profited by the experience, as all good 
women do. Well, my work will be all the 
more promising because she is what she is.”’ 
And then he fell into meditation upon the 
innumerable difficultics attendant upon the 
operation of “ getting straight,” he being 
—at the moment he was almost disposed 
to regard it as a calaiity—a_ bachelor. 

After this episode Mrs. Mainwaring was 
to be found no more in the drawing room 
She had learned her lesson, and was heartily 
ashamed of her weakness. 

Judge of her surprise the following after- 
noon to find Mercy running to her in the rose 
garden with the news that the vicar had 
appeared again! Here indeed was a pre- 
dicament, though of a different order! This 
time her task was simple. There was no part 
to play. She had but to bow her head 
under the vicar’s well-deserved rebuke, and 
express her penitence, which was sincere 
Whether she would ever hold her 
head up again, in Wilming, she greatly 


enough. 


doubted. As she stood, summoning up 
courage for the ordeal before her, she saw 
the vicar approaching her across the lawn. 
He raised his hat, smiled a jolly smile, held 
out his hand as though hers were ready to 
receive it—as, indeed, she found, it was. 
With apologies still on the verge of utter- 
ance she heard this extraordinary man 
plunging into a recital of his early im- 
pressions of Wilming. 

visited the Fobbs this morning,” 
‘Such a delightfully strug- 
Needless to say I soon 


he was saying. 
gling household. 
heard of the helping hand that had been 
held out from the Hall. Where young 
Tom would have been by now without it, 
Nor do I, having heard 
all that the family had to tell me.” 

“It was such a small thing to do,” 
murmured embarrassed Mrs. Mainwaring. 

‘They are the small things that count, 


he doesn’t know. 


very often,” replied the clergyman. He 
leaned towards a brier bush and drank 


in the perfume of a full red rose. 
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THE 


But, really, Tom should not have spoken 


about it,” pursued Mrs. Mainwaring, with 
sudden animation. “It was a secret. It 
was understood that Lady Marchwood 


should know nothing about it.’ 
Lady Marchwood 
Mrs. Mainwaring bit her lips. 
“You see,”” she quavered, 

it was the housekeeper 

who did it—the small thing you speak of.” 
Mr. Chartington looked surprised ; 


‘you 


scc— 


my housekeeper— 


then 
smiled one of his most expansive smiles 
I understand,” he said Officially, 


Lady Marchwood knows nothing of these 
these little benevolences.’’ 
‘Lady Marchwood does not know all of 


them,”” Mrs. Mainwaring replied, scarcely 


above a whisper. 


‘She does not know about  Jo-iah 
Wenny 

No.” 

“ Nor about the famous Daniells  poul- 
tices 7" 

Mrs. Mainwaring wondered whether she 


would have sufficient strength to utter 
more of these devastating negatives 
‘Your housckeeper 
a nurse at one 
Briggs that she 


any 


ecms to have been 
time. | from Dr 
helped him tremendously 
twice. That is not an 
trust.”’ 


hear 
once or otficial 
secret, | 
\t this the parson began to laugh heartily, 
and even Mrs. Mainwaring, 
little dispo ed to laughter 
‘No, that is no 


who felt 
had to 
kind of 


very 
joln 
secret,” she 


managed to gasp ‘But it is an ex 
aggeration of the doctor’s.””. Then, grad 
ually sinking to gravity But, really, 


people In the 
much.” 

Gratitude gratitude. Your 
housekeeper must be a woman in a thou 
and.” 

Little she 


menace Was 


village should not talk <o 


, dear lady 


that thi 
‘for her that she would 
have to listen to praise of heroclf, and be 
unable to ward it off. Yet again he whipped 
up courage to cut away the net in which she 
had allowed herself to becom 


lmacined new 


stor 


cntangled 


1 must try to explain, Mr. Charting 


ton,”’ she began It very disagreeable 
and I do not know what you will think of 
me I have been afraid—the hou ekeeper 


1, not—1s5 not so deserving—is not 


You astonish me.” 


QUIVER 


"Tin afraid she is a very Wwontan.’ 
But does good by ste; uth, 
“ Don’t think of that, Mr. ( 
She has been wickedly dex 
Phey stood confronting cach 
with tense face, 


hartington 
Iving 
ther: she 
hands clenched, In the 
throes of a great confession: he with an 
uncomfortable look of surprise ex 
peetaney on his cheerful face, from which, 
even now, his eves secmod to be 
Another instant, 


explained. 


twinkling. 
and all would have been 
Second opportunities, however, 
the first neglected, are not always so amen- 
able. Towzall, the gardener, suddenly pre- 
sented himself, hot and hurried 

Please, sir,”” he panted, ‘ the 
come in ‘Is trap fer ’e. Says 
at once at the 
Chummins is a-dyin'’.”’ 

Alone among the rose 
felt as though she 
unfathomable silen 
wilted, 


doctor's 
you're wanted 
Chumminses. Old Mrs. 


Mrs. Mainwaring 
tood in the midst of an 

in which the 
birds were mute 


flowers 


were in which 


nothing moved, while overhead the tky 
Was a meaningless blue void 

That evening she went to the Vicarage 
Always sensitive the app al of old 
buildings, she was almost te mpted to day- 


dream in this atmosphere of tranquil mel- 


lowne Long before her thoughts had 
aspired to the drawing-room of Racepool 
Hall she had loved this house, its ple- 


seclusion, the mulberry tree in 
the garden, the fruit) trees snug against 
walls, the giimpse from over 
thooe old walls of the still older walls of the 
chureh Although she had 
dreamed that she was the mistress 
of it all, once she had felt a 


ture. que 
the garden 
tower never 
actually 


more than 


pang at her heart on contemplating the 
domestic case of the late vicar’s house 
ho'd, made easier by a ec mfortab’e wil 
and rounded otf by a bevy of romping 
though dutiful daughees 


The outward demeanour of repo. which 
the Vicarage present do owas not justified by 
condition. The front 


red the 


Its present interior 


door wa open and no one answ 


bell When at last she 


to enter he cam upon the vicar ina dis- 


pluc ked up courage 


graceful litter She passed through a al 
ordercd hall into a positively chaoti tudy 
where the vicar was cadcavouing, his 
hirt sleeve lit mod furlou truggle 
with a coat as Mi Mainwaring appeared 
to bully piles of books and papers out Of 
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« 
“When a 
she cam 


an apparently hostile attitude towards all 
system and tidiness. On the corner of his 
writing table, surrounded with more books 
and papers and half covered with them, 
was a tray, with the remains of a meal upon 
it. The 


vicar smiled as he greeted Mrs. 
Mainwaring, but it was a worried smile. 


A mumble of something like ‘* Mary gone 
out for the evening’’ seemed to emerge 
from the smile. With much difficulty he 
found a place for his pipe on the mantel- 
piece. 

“You see me in a dreadful mess,”’ he 
said at last. ‘‘ But it is charming of you 
to come, all the same.”’ 

Mrs. Mainwaring wished there was some 
free space on the table, so that she might 
stretch out a hand and support herself ; 
but there was none. 

“T ought not to disturb you,” she said 
nervously, ‘but I could not rest without 
clearing my conscience—a little.” 

“ About the housekeeper ? 

“Yes, about the housekeeper. I have 
deceived you most wickedly. Mr. Charting- 
ton, J am Lady Marchwood’s housekeeper.” 

It was out. Mrs. Mainwaring felt a 
dreadful shame and an unspeakable relief 

“My dear Mrs. Mainwaring,’ said the 
vicar, ‘* you might easily have deceived me, 


had [ not known; but, believe me, | 


Wad 
quite aware that Lady Marchwood was 
abroad. Also | had heard of Mrs. Main- 


waring. So soon as | came into the village 
I began to hear of Mrs. Mainwaring.” 
Mrs. Mainwaring found herself in tears. 
Now, expostulated the 
‘what is .here to ery about 


now,”’ vicar, 


You merely 


found yourself the victim of cross pur- 
po 

“No, it was vanity. | wilfully tried to 
deceive you L was perfectly willing that 


you should imagine me to be Lady March- 
wood,.”’ 

The vicar crossed to her and laid a hand 
on her shoulder 
“Mrs. said) solemnly. 
I have heard much about Lady March- 
wood and still more about you. You are 
better than a thousand Lady Marchwoods, 
and should be well content to be vourself 
To-day, as you know, | have been at the 
death-bed of one of my parishioners. 


Mainwaring,” he 


Even 
when dying she coula not but mention your 


name, with affection and gratitude.” 


THE QUIVER 


Sweeping away a heap of books from P 
chair he made her sit down. Then he to. 
turned to the fireplace, picked up his pipe 
and tried, without 
matches. He put the 
and it 


success, to find come 
pipe down again. 
tumbled to the floor. Suddenly he 
turned about and looked keenly at his 
visitor. In her eyes there were still tears 
but all the distress had gone from then 
He had leisure to regard approvingly the 
soft glow of those eyes, and the delicate 
refinement of her features. 


“You have made your confession,” he 


said. ‘‘ Now let me make mine. I want 
a housckeeper. l want very much more 
than a housekeeper. | want a wife. More 


than that, | want vou to be my wife.” He 
appeared to brush away all difficulties, 
“ When I doa thing suddenly I never regret 
it L don’t ask you to be equally sudden. 
But really IT need you. Sce for yourself!” 
He waved his arm to indicate the surrounding 
muddle. 
necad 


can, in my work 


‘Of course that is a small affair 


you to help me, as nobody else 


here. You know every: 


body and seem have helped everybody 


You know me, now, and I want you to 
help an 
There was a pause, in which the vicar 


seemed to see another possible obstacle. He 
burst out, almost violently: ‘J know! 
You are saying to yourself ‘ What will Lady 
Marchwood think?’ ‘What will Lady 
Marchwood say What will Lady March- 


wood L know 


you are. It doesn't 


matter a straw He actually snapped his 
Keally it doen't I matter 
very much more than Lady Marchwood at 


the moment.”’ 


fingers ! 


Mrs. Mainwaring looked up at him timidly 
caught his smile, and returned it. 

‘Well, vou will think it over?’ 

“Ves.” 


There came to her face a rapt expression, 


she whispered. 
as, instinctively, she glimp.ed a few ol the 
shining possibilities of doing happy, cheer- 
ful, helpful little things in the capacity 0! 
the vicar’s wife. She was day-dreaming 
That's all right, then,’”’ exclaimed the 
vicar joyfully. He began to chu kle. “I 
say, do you think you might lend me a 
hand with these 
Mrs. 
dream and began to help t 


up. 


book. 
from her day- 
ie vicar tidy 


Mainwaring awoke 
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WIDE NORMANDY LACE 


AST on 33 stitches and knit across 
plain. 
(ABBREVIATIONS: k., knit; tog., together; 
p., purl.) 
1st row.— KX. 10, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 3, 
make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 1, make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 3, 
k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, 
k. 3, make 1, k. 2 
2nd vow.— K. 2, p. 21, k. 11. 
3rd rvow.— IX. 3, make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 4, 
k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 5, make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 1, 
make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, 
k. 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 5, make 1, k. 2 
4th row.— IK. 2, p. 23, k. 10 
5th row —IX. 8, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 1 
k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 1, make 1, k. 2 tog., 
k. 1, make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 1, make 1, k. 3 
tog., make 1, k. 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 1, 
k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 1, 


k. 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 1, k. 
k. 5, make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 1, make 1, k. 2. 


2 tog., make f, 


toth row 2, p. 29, k. 7 
T1th row.— Kk. 3, make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 2 tog 


make 1, k. 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 3, make 1, 
k. 2 tog., k. 2, make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 1, make I 
k. 3 tog., make 1, k. 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, 
k. 3, make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 2, make 1, k. 2 tog., 
k. 1, make 1, k. 2. 


12th vow.—K. 2, turn, sl. 1, k. 1, turn, 


3%, 6 


13th row.— IX. 7, make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 1, 


make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 3, k. 2 tog., make r, 


k. 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 3, make 1, k. 2 tog., 
k. 1, make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 3, k. 2 tog., make 
t, k. 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 2 tog., K. . 
14th vow— K. 2, p. 20, k. 7. 
15th vow—K. 3, make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 3, 
make 1,k. 2 tog., k. 1, make 


make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 1, i 
make 1, k. 2. 

6th row —K. 2, p. 25 
K. Q. 

7th row —Kx. 3, make 1, 
k. 2 tog., k. 2, k. 2 tog., 
make 1, k.3, k. 2 tog., 
make 1, k. 3, make 1, k. 2 
tog.,k. 1, make 1, k. 2 toe., 
k. 3,k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 1, 
k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 3, 
make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 1, 
make 7, k 


Sth row.— IX. 2,p.27,k.8 
oth row KK. 6, k. 2 tog., 


make 3, k. x, k. 2 tog., 
make 5, make 1, k. 2 
tog., k.1, make 1, k. 2 tog., 


1,k.2tog.,k.1, k. 2 tog., 
make 1, k. 2 t0g., 
make 1, k. 5, make 1, k. 2 
tog., k. 1, make 1, k. 2 tog., 
k. 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 1, 
k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 2 tog., 


¥. 
16th vow.—K. 2, p. 27, 
k. 8. 


17th vow.— lx. 9, make 
1, k. 2 tog., k. 1, make 1 
k. 3:toz:, make k. 1, &. 2 
tog., make 1, k. k. 2 
tog., make 1, k. 1, make 1 
k. 2 tog., k. 1, make 1, k. 2 
tog., k. 1, make 1, k. 3 tog , 
make 1, k. 2, k. 2 toe., 
make 2, k. 2 tog., 2. 
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18th row K. 2, p. 25,.k..9; 

roth rou Ix. 
make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 
x3. m make 1, k. 3, make 1, k. 2 tog., 
k. 2 tog., k. 


20th row.— IX. 2, p. 23, k. 10. 


2 tog., k. 5, 
3, k. 2 tog., make 1, 
2 tog., ‘ 


make 1, 3, k. 2 tog., make r, 


21st row.—I. 11, make 1, k. 
k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 1, k. 


tow., 
2 tog., make 1, 


k. 5, make 1, k. 2 tog., k. t, make 1, k. 2 toz. 

k. 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, ; 
22nd row.—K. 2, p. 21, k. 11. 
23rd row.—K. 3, make 1, k 

make 1, k. 3 tog., make r, k. 1. k 


2 tog 
make 1, k. 3, make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 2, make 
1, k. 2 tog., k. 1, make 1, k. 3 tog., make 


k.. 2 tog., k.. x. 


24th row.— K. 2, p. 19, k. 12. 


LARGE CROCHETED CENTREPIECE 


HI thread used 
difference in 


may m@eke a great 
the size of this ccntre- 
When No, 36 spool cotton was 
measured 24 inches. By using a 
heavier thread ( ay, the Peri-Lusta Crochet, 
No. 15) a plece large cnough to cover a 
dining-table could be made. 


piece. 
used it 


(ABBREVIATIONS: 
st., stitch; t., 
slip stitch.) 


6 double crochet ; 
treble; sl. st 


ch., chain; dic 
treble; d.t., doublk 


Chain &, join. 
ist round.—18 d.c. in ring 
znd rvound.—Ch. to, miss 2 d.c., dec. in 
next, turn, 8 d.c. in first & sts. of ch., turn, 
* d.c. on d.c., turn, repeat from * 5 times, 
making 6 rows of d.c. which forms rst block ; 
ch. 8, miss 2 d.c. of 
d.c. in 8 ch. and make block as before, repeat 
until there are six blocks, last block 
where rst block began 
3rd round.—Ch. 
block made, ch. 6, t 
block, ch. 6, and continue round, making 
d.c. on poemt and 
jth round.—Sl. st. under 6 ch., ch. 3, 5 t 
under same ch., ch. 3, Ot 
©, and continue all round, 
5th round.—SIl. st 
3 Of last row, ch. 3, t. under ch., ch. 2, 2 t 
under same ch. (this form 
shell mn next ch. 3 of last 
repeat all round, join 
Oth round.—sl. st 


Ist row, In next, 8 


join 


in point of Ist 
between this and next 


between blocks, Jorn. 


under next ch. of 
join 
across t. ard under ch 
a stell), ch. 
row, ch. 5, and 


under shell of last row, 


shell in shell, ch. 2, die. in centre of ch. 5 
of last row, ch. 2, shell in shell, repeat all 
round, join 


ath round.—Sl. st. to ch. 2 in shell of last 


row, shell in shell, ch. 3, dec. on dec. of last 
row, ch. 3, shell in shell repeat all round, 
jom 
Sth round Sl. st. to ch. 2 in: hell of last 
row, ch. 12, d.c. in next shell, ch. 12, repeat 
all round, join 
Oth round Ch. 5, mi 3 st of ro ch. of 


iast row, 
join. 

roth round 
row, ch. 5, dc 


in next, ch. 5, repeat all round, 

SI. st. to centre of 5 ch. of last 
. In centre of 5 ch. of last row, 
ch. 4, d.c. in same st. to form picot (p.), ch. 
next 5 ch 
form p., repeat all round, join. 


5, d.c. In centre of of last row, 


Now make 25 rows of chains and picots, 
inercasing the ch. between picots one in every 
5th row to make work flat. This leaves the 
25th row witha ch. of to between picots. 

Now make to t. under each to ch. of last 
row with ch. of 3 between cach. In the 
next row there are to t. on the ro t. of pre- 
vious row, ch. 1, t 
2, % Io t. on 
of last repeat all round, join. The 
points are made in Ir rows by making one 
less t. in row with 
points single shells 
every 3rd row. 


under ch 
ame ch., ch. 1, 


3 of last row, 
under 
row, 
between 


each chains 


and increased one in 


In the rith and last row of points make 
rt. on points and 1 t. in the single shells 
between points, with ch. of 6 between each 
all round, 


The next row is a t. in cach st 


join, after making the row of t. all round 
Make foundation for next row of points by 
of last row, d.c. 


making ch. of to, miss 5 t 


In next, ch. 3, miss 3 t. of last row, d.c. in 
next, ch. 10, miss 8 t., repeat all round, 
join. Now make ro t. under to ch. of last 
row, with single shell under ch. 3 as before. 


Continue to make this row of points ¢ xactly 


as first points were made, fini: hing up point 
in tith row by tt. on pomts and 1 t. on 
hell 


© between 


single between each point, with ch 


The next is a row of t. in each 
st. all round, yon 

Make border as follows : 

Ist 3 in 13 t. of last row, 
ch. 6, miss 5 t. of last row, 11 t. in next 11 t. 
> t., 13 d.c. in next 


13 cle 


of last row, ch. 6, mi 
13 t. of last row, ch. 6, and repr at all round, 
Jon, 


le 
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The original of this Centrepiece measured 24 inches, but by using a heavier cotton 
one measurinz a yard across could be made. 


2nd vound 11 d.c. over 13 dic. of last 
row, ch. 6, 11 t. over 11 t. with ch. of 1 
between cach t., ch. 6, 11 d.c. over 13 d.c. of 
lat row, ch. 6, repeat all round, join 

3rd rvound.—g d.c. over 11 of last row, 
ch. 6, 11 t. over 11 t. of last row with ch. of 
I between, ch. 6, 9 d.c. over 11 d.c. of last 
row, repeat all round, join 

4th round.—7 over 9 d.c. of last row, 
ch. 6, 11 t. over rr t. of last row with ch. of 
2 between cach t., ch. 6, 7 d.c. over 9 d.c., 
repeat all round, join 

5th round 5 d.c. over 7 d.c. of last row, 
ch. 6, 11 t. over 11 t. of last row with ch. of 
2 between each t., ch. 6, 5 d.c. over 7 dc., 
repeat all round, join. 


6th vound 3 d.c. over 5 d.c. of last row, 
ch. 6, 11 t. over 11 t. of last row with ch. of 
3 between each t., ch. 6, 3 d.c. over 5 d.c., 
repeat all round, jom 

sth vound 1 d.c. over 3 d.c. of last row, 
ch. 6, 11 t. over 11 t. of last row with ch. of 
3 between cach t., ch. 6, 1 d.c. over 3 d.c., 
repeat all round, join. 

Sth vound.—Sl. st. to 5th of 6 ch. of lat 
row, ch. 6, fasten back in 2nd st. to form 
p., ch. 1, d.c. under first 3 ch. of last row, ch 
6, p., ch. 1, d.c. under next 3 ch., repeat to 
last 3 ch. in scallop, p., ch. 1, miss 1 st. of 
6 ch. of last row, d\c. in next, p., ch, 1, 
d.c. in 5th of next 6 ch., p., ch. 1, repeat all 


round, join. 
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CHAPTER IX 
The Surprise Visit 


N Jane’s studio, the chill of that sleety 

gusty night of an English spring was 

enlivened by the comforting warmth 
ofa fire. Round it were seated five persons : 
Jane herself, strung up to a pitch of some 
excitement, Christian Holderness, Blundell, 
the Anzac who had that afternoon been seen 
to enter the Mansions, and 
persons whom the watcher could only 
describe as ‘‘ residents,” though he did not 
happen to be a tenant in that particular 
block of flats. 

The maid employed by the two ladies 
did not sleep in the flat. She came each 
morning in t me to get breakfast, and left, 
as a rule, after laying the evening meal. 
The remains of a picnic supper lay about 
in the studio on various tables and ottomans. 
Chris had just risen and was piling the dirty 
plates in order to carry them to the scullery, 
when a ring was heard at the door of the 
flat. 

Silence fell for a moment—a_ breathless 
silence while they all looked at one another. 
It was the “ res dent’ who spoke first in 
a subdued voice. 


one of those 


“Have you any idea as to who that 
might be, Mi:s Lockett ? 
Jane, inchned to be tremulous, was 


calmed by his serious air. 

7 None at all, Mr. Mellor,”’ aid she. 

“It as probably quite unimportant. 
Someone to collect a blll or the like. But 
on the supposition that it may be someone 
whom you cannot well avoid admitting, 
I will ask that you and Mrs. Holderne:s go 
into her sitting-room and make it look as 
if you were passing the evening there. We 
will switch all lights out here and remain 


quite silent. We will also lock ourselves 
in when you ladies leave the room, in case 
anybody m ght inadvertently open a door 

. have known such things to happen. 
Let Mrs. Holderness go to the door. Now, 
Mis Lockett, are you prepared to carry oft 
the situation if necessary ? Do you guar- 
antee your nerve ?”’ 

Jane stood there, looking white. Quan- 
tit'es of words were on the tip of her garrulous 
tongue — foolish surmises as to who the visitor 
could be— but the look on the faces of the 
others steadied her down into silence. 

‘T will ask you to trust me,” she said 
simply ; and Blitz murmured softly : 

Bravo, old sport 

Chris, with lightning speed, had_ been 
collecting a couple of cups and plates, a 
ttn of milk and one of cocoa. As. she 
turned to the door Mellor softly begged 
her to wait unt he had switched off the 
lights. 

‘There are glass panes in the front door. 
The stream of light might be seen by some- 
one standing outside.” 

Noiselessly the two women fled, lit up 
the other sitting-room, and Chris dragged 
out some work and tlung a book or two into 
prominence before hurrying to the door and 
opening it. She could not have told what 
or whom she expected to tind without, but 
most certainly the apparition of Eleanot 
was a complete surprise. She was looking 
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gloriously handsome, but half distracted. 
She wore an evening gown of a rich blue, 
and a wrap crusted with gold embroidery 
and edged with sable. 

At sight of Chris she uttered a hysterical 
cry, darting in and catching her by the 
wrists. 

‘Then vou haven’t !’’ She wrenched the 
other round so that the light fell full upon 
her face. ‘‘ You haven’t heard—you don’t 


know 2 Ah, thank God! It can’t be 
true!’ 
Chris turned pale as death. She fell 


back against the panels of the locked studio 
door. 

“What 
she cried 

Eleanor burst into speech. 

“JT didn’t mean to come! I couldn’t 
help it! Forgive me! Forgive me! You 
must think me raving mad, I know you 
will—you do! But this was so awful, so 
crushing, so wnbearable’’—with which she 
allowed Chris to snatch from her hand the 
bit of crumpled, apparently tear-blotted 
paper with its fatal news. She continued 
to babble out excuses and entreaties— 
“even at the risk of being put outside the 
door, she must come where she could hear 
a human voice—have a touch of sym- 
pathy.” 

Chris, shak ng from head to foot, stood 
there and read it, feeling the mists of 
numbness steal upward to her brain as 
though to paralyse her alertness and put 
her caution and her suspicions to sleep. 

Suppose the secret police had not insisted 
upon those precautions ! Suppose they had 
allowed old Jane to go blundering to the 
door to be met by a blow like this ! 

Mingled with her agony there struggled 
in her the determination not to be over- 
whelmed. Even at that poignant moment 
she able to see how much her own 
collapse might mean at that criss. There 
was a wild, insurgent hope that possibly the 
news was fabricated with that intent—a 
hope rejected as soon as formed. Eleanor 
had loved Rolf, and must therefore be 
1K apable of such ba eness as that. 


is it? What can’t be true?” 


Was 


She conquere | her sck siuddering, and 
pulled her elf together. 

Eleanor, when she seemed about to fall, 
had tlung her arm behind her to support 
her, and they were standing thus, close 
together, right against the studio door. 
With her free hand, Eleanor turned the 
handle and pu hed 

“Why,” said 
locked.”’ 

“Yes, We always lock it at n'gnt. We 
are alone in the flat, and there is a way 


she wiftly, “this door is 
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along the leads... into that room. We 
think it’s safer. Come this way. Jane 


and I sit in my room of an evening.” 

As she led in the visitor, Jane rolled off 
the couch, yawning and dropping her novel 
to the floor. 

“Whatever is the matter, Chris? You 
seem very exc'ted over something. Hallo! 
Mi-s Carmichael ! 

She was on her feet, and Chris wondered 
at her for doing it so well. 

“Miss Carmichael brings terrible news,’’ 
she managed to say, and turned away 
shivering with the effort to control herself. 
She was brought round completely, how- 
ever, by the effect of the news upon Jane, 
who burst into agonies of weeping, while 
Eleanor, having glanced all about her, and 
finding no sign of any unusual perturbation 
in the normal course of the two ladies’ lives, 
renewed her apologies and began to declare 
that she was sure the rumour must be 
unfounded, otherwise Mrs. Holderness would 
have had a telegram from the War Office. 

She was eager to be gone, for her mission 
had sickened her. Yet even in her repug- 
nance she realised how clever Max had been. 
That attempt on her part to enter the studio 
had told her what she came to find out. 
She had no doubt at all that the plans were 
there ; and the window was accessible from 
the leads, just as Ritter’s man had alleged. 
Chris doubtless knew all about the plans. 
Jane as evidently did not. They both 
imagined themselves to be quite safe and 
unwatched. 

Eleanor escaped as soon as she was 
decently able, earnestly beseeching that if 
they received any news they would let her 
know at once. 

She left behind her a Chris who hardly 
knew herself. As she fastened the flat 
door after her visitor, she was staring into 
her own heart, aghast at what she found 
there. She had suppoed that if Rolf 
should fall in the war it would be a provi- 
dential means of escape for her. And now 
now it seemed to her that from beginning 
to end she and he had misunderstood the 
whole situation, and that they could never 
explain, never unravel the problem of their 
mi take. 

She was forgetting everything except the 
final moment in his arms—that m ment 
upon which she was constantly assuring 
herself that she must not build any hope. 

She was sick and shivering as she dragged 
herself back to the room where the men were 
hidden, tapped upon the door, and begged 
them to admit her without making a light. 


It was at about two o’clock in the morning 


] 


that Captain Tolderness reached Carisbrook 
Mansions, 

He carried only a handbag, for he could 
obtain no vehicle and had cloaked his luggage 
at Waterloo. He had dispatched a tele- 
gram from Southampton, and, not being 
familiar with the present state of the tele- 
graphic service in his native land, he made 
no doubt that he was expected. It was 
therefore no surprise at all to him when he 
found the hall porter on the watch, though 
he was gratified by the noiseless rapidity 
with which he was admitted. 

The man, who was either but half awake 
or had been solacing his vigil with some- 
thing stronger than water, glanced at his 
khaki with a sly grin, and said, as if it 
were a joke—‘‘ Anzac, ain’t you ?” 

To ths question, which appeared to Rolf 
to be obviously derisive, he naturally 
replied, “ Not ’alf!’’ which appeared to be 
a hignly satisfactory repartee, for the inner 
door was at once opened, the man even 
winking at h'm, and muttering very softly — 

“Fourth floor. daren't take the Ift 
up this time o’ night, as you may guess. 
setter go up without your boots—eh, young 
feller-me-lad ?”’ 

Apart from the lack of respect to an officer 
disclosed in this address, the bootless idea 
scemed rather on the side of overdoing 
one’s consideration for the slumbers of the 
inhabitants. But if the porter deemed 
it advisable, Rolf had no objection. The 
stairs were nicely carpeted, and his boots 
were distinctly reminiscent of the trenches. 

As he sat on the lowest stair unlacing 
them, the porter tip-toed up to him and 
whispered: Door’s unfastened, Just turn 
the ‘andle; it'll open without a sound.” 

“One would think burglary the 
idea,”’ the inward retlection of the 
young othcer, but he nodded comprehend- 
ingly, found a shilling which seemed to give 
not only pleasure but surprise; and then, 
boots in hand and haversack in the 
other, he no‘selessly mounted to the fourth 
floor, 

it was a little puzzling to hear that the 
flat had been left open for him to enter. It 
seemed to infer that no one was waiting up 
to receive him, and this cheerless forecast 
gained strength as he arrived and saw no 
glimmer of light through the half-glazed 


Was 


one 


door, 

As he mounted the endless stairs his 
shyness had increased: and now that he 
actually stood upon his wife’s threshold, 


he hahed, and the perspiration broke out 


upon him. 
Everything was so still. Not a sound 
in that great range of bricks and mortar, 
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which he knew to be packed with people 
on every floor. The silence was somehow 
dreadful. He got the notion that someone 
hidden and stealthy was awaiting him 
just pausing till he should turn the handle 
of the door before springing upon him, 


CHAPTER X 
Rolfs Queer Reception 


OULD this be the wrong number? 

He glanced at the gilt digits, faintly 

illumined by the glimmer of gas on 
the public staircase. This was No. 6 all 
right. 

But in any case he could put it to the 
proof by turning the handle. If the porter 
had been instructed to let him know that 
the door was on the latch, it seemed that, 
for some reason unknown to him, he was 
not to knock or ring. 

He had come home full of indecision 
and embarrassment—eager to do all he 
could to atone, but extremely doubtful as 
to how much he would be allowed to 
attempt. Chris's letters had been dis- 
couraging—self-contained—full of a dignity 
for which he had not been prepared. 


He had 


long ago admitted to himself 
that he had not understood her. He was 


willing to set himself to the task of learning, 
if she would permit. 

What he hoped for, but dared not expect, 
was some sudden melting, some uprush of 
sentiment at the sight of him—which might 
move her as she had been moved when they 
parted, and make everything easy. 

Standing there, bootless, upon a particu- 
larly prickly coco-nut fibre mat, he foresaw 
little chance of any such thing. 

Seeking in his mind for some explanation 
of the silence, the darkness, the absence of 
welcome, he could only suppose that his 
wife’s daily labours were of so arduous a 
character to render unbroken sleep 
necessary for her at night. The idea of the 
non-arrival of his telegram could not suggest 
itself, since the porter had been on the look 
out for him. 

After some miserable minutes of in- 
decision, he suddenly made up his mind. 


as 


He had been given clear directions. He 
was to open the door for himself. He did 
so, The door gave without a sound. He 


stepped in, also without a sound, put down 
his boots, and stood listening. 
The air was warm after the 
taircase, and a breath of the 
hvacinths travelled to his weary 
the greeting of home All was still, however, 
and all was absolutely pitch-dark He had 


draughty 
scent 
senses like 


on 


| 
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no idea of the internai structure of the flat, 
nor did he know where to find the switches. 
He stood for some ridiculous moments 
passing his hand up and down the wall, and 
realising that he was in a space of no great 
width. Then he bethought him of his 
electric torch, found it, and set his thumb 
upon the button. 


The light revealed a passage, perhaps 
twelve feet long, which led to a square 


vestibule, or lounge, of no great size, but 
considerably wider than the place in which 
he stood. It struck him idiotically that 
there were unseen persons stationed behind 
the angles of the wall on either hand, so 
that when he moved forward he would be 


caught. This feeling was so strong, and 
SO unaccountable—the whole situation 
seemed to him so unaccountable—that he 


remained where he was for quite an appre- 
ciable tim’, secking to steady his mind. 

Suddenly it occurred to him that some 
message might have been left for him, 
and he glanecd quickly to his right, where 
a narrow table stood against the wall, ho!d- 
ing a tray for visiting-cards, In the tray 
was a slip of paper, and upon it were 
written these words 

in Walk straight on and open second door 
on the right.” 

A curious thrill succecded his late gloom. 
Was this her message 2 Wis heart began to 
hammer furiously. He forgot that he was 
weary, hungry, heart-sick, travel-worn, and 


unkempt. He thought only of what lay 
before him, of what he, might find if he 
obeyed those directions: of a haven of 


refuge ; a welcome, shy, secret, exquisite, 
something that should put an end for ever 
to the nightmiure in which his soul had 
wandered ever since his wedding-day. 
There sprang up in his heart, as though 
someone had drawn back a curtain, the 
face of his wif’ as Blundell had painted her. 
rhe portrait had been reproduced in several 
illustratcd papers, and he had cut out more 
than one copy. He seemed to see her soft 
mouth and pleading eyes, her child’s face, 
cloquent of such mystery, such high prom se, 
that he felt at one and the sam* mom: nt 
the lover’s sense of unworthiness and the 
lover’s determination to win, 
He glanced right and left 
opencd from the entrance 
second door on the right 
vestibule. As he stepped 
in hand, he saw them 
closcd. He approached thi 
heart in his throat, and h 


No doors 
passage. The 
must be in the 
forward, torch 
both, demurely 
second with his 
d almost gained 


the thresho!d when he saw that it was 

opening slowly from within 
His pent-up excitement released itself 
IO 


m a sound—a low cry—hbut it was snapp-d 
otf short and sharp; and then everything 
happened in an instant. ae 

He becam> aware, in a horrible mom>nt 
that the person who was creeping wth 
infinite stealth from the room he sought 


was Blundcll, The light of the toze, 
showcd him with awful clearness, but left 
the face of Rolf in deepest shedow. Just 


as his call of love was chane'‘ng toa growl 
of fury. Blundell sprang upon him, ard 
simultaneously someone else gripped him 
from behind, and stifled all sound with an 
Iron arm across his mouth. There was no 
nose but a soft shuffling It seem d to 
him that his assailants were at least three 
in number; and though he fought and 
writhcd, he could not prevent them from 
pushing him through the door, into the 
room —where they ticd him up and gagged 
him with ease and dexterity. The silence 
of it all made the thing incredibly daunting 
Fatigue, overstretched nerves, hunger and 
furious resentment combined to serd th: 
blood to his heart in a flood that wiped out 
consciousness. As he shipped off helpless 
into the vo'd, he heard low whispers pass 
between his captors, 
Jove, that was a near thing!” 
‘Nearer than you think! St! 
the signal !”’ 
Phen all tailed off into utt-rmo't silence 


There 


Rolf opened his eves at last to a con- 
of divlight. His faint had 
doubtless passed into the sleep of exhaustion. 
He lay upon his back upon a kind of divan 

not very uncomfortable—and stared up 
at the ceiling. He was ticd with flat strips 
of canvas, which dd not cut, but wer 
extremely rigid. Te could, however, mov 
his heed from sid: to side; and he began 
to examine his surroundings. 

The room in which he found himself was 
not a bedroom 
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For some reason which at 


the moment he was unable to rememb:r 
this fact gave him pleasure. He remarked 
with som*? surprise that upon the walls 
hung two or three of his own best ols 


The general effect of the furnishing charmed 
him, and all the more when he reflected that 
it was probably Chris’s own  sitting-room 
Then where was Chris herself 

Were burglars in) possession of the flat 
as he had fantastically Suppo cd overn ght 
Was she lying, gagecd and bound, in some 
other apartment fo oppose any such 
notion, there cam? to hm_ sharply the 
memory of his glimpse of the face of Blund:ll 

hawk-like, vandt tive, triumohing 

He thought he saw a solut on 
and Blitz had decided to go away together, 
1 


h w.le 


ere 


IT BEGAN 


But something must have interrupt.d their 
arrangements—-perhaps his telegram ? 

Blitz must have returned to make final 
disposit ons, to leave d rect ons for him, to 
see that he was admittcd—ard as he, Rolf, 
had got home earlier than he had forescen, 
it hed seem«d to Blitz necessary to dispore 
of him forcibly. 

His methcds hed been ungentle, to say 
the least of it; and since when had Blitz 
commanded a band of desperadoes ? 

“Tf IT had known how things were, T 
would have stocd on one s‘de,’’ he thought 
miserably ; and mentally kicked himself for 
not having reali:ed the position before. 
Blitz had fallen in love with Chris at first 
sight. The portrait he had achieved was 
a proof of the strength of his passion. Rolf 
had known it the moment his eye met that 
of his former friend in the light of his electric 
torch. 

He was ravenously hungry. How long 
was he likely to have to Ke here, trus: ed up 
and ravenous ? He had gone past hunger, 
and felt merely sick and wretched. He 
guessed it to be very early morning, judging 
from the slant of a sunbeam which streamed 
through tle casement window. 

Then, like a reprieve, he heard the sound 
of voces. door somewhere had opened, 
and a sound as of several people in animated 
discussion travelled out and seemed to 
approach. He caught such fragments as— 

“ Good-bye, good bye | We may con- 
gratulate ourselves, I think!” 

Neat, wasn’t 

Then a deep mate voice—* Mr. 
did the be-t, though.’’ 

A feminine note, surely Jane Lockett ? 
“ What do you say Sent one of them up 
the public staircase and after a resultant 
babel of chatter—-‘ What! Left the creature 
in Chris’s parlour Oh, really!” 

Blitz said something, laughing. — Blitz 
‘feemed to be on the crest of the wave. 
His voice was hilarity personified. Then 
at last the handle of the door turned. 
Several people were entering. A strange 
vo:ce remarked : 

“Jove! Another one in khaki ! 
their favourite game.”’ 

“Oh, poor chap!” in Jane’s kind tones ; 
the actual sight of the prostrate fce evidently 
melted |.er at once. ‘‘ Untie him at once, 
Pleare 


Blundell 


That’s 


Iwo persons came forward, two strange 
faces bent over the young officer and began 
to release his ach ng limbs. Then, with a 
Startied cry, Blundell strcde forward, The 
tyes of the two men met; and there wa; 
scmething in Rolf's wh ch turned his friend 
White pa; er 


WITH A 


WEDDING 
Jane!” he gasped chokingly. 
What have we done ? Look here ! 
it’s Holderness ! ”’ 

Thee was a stupefied silence, lasting 
perhaps three t’cks of the clock. Then Jane 
rushed to the divan, flung her arms about 
Rolf, lifted his herd to her shoulder, and 
with shaking hand began to stroke his 
hair. 

“ Oh, my boy, my poor der boy ! 
have they done to you?’ she cried, 
shaken with feeling. Then, checking her- 
self suddenly—*“ Blitz! Blitz! On your 
l'fe, keep this from Chris until he’s come to 
himself again. It would kill her to see him 
like this, on the top of all she’s just gone 
through! Rolf, dear boy, there’s been 
some ghastly mistake! Speak to me! 
D’you know o'd Jane?” 

““Water!’’? he manared to gasp; and 
in a moment everyone was on the move, 
hastening to obtain re‘ief for him. Hot 
milk was fetched, ard he was made com- 
fortable with a pile of cushions, and an 
eder-down snatched off somebody’s_ bed, 
while Jane chafed one of his co!d feet and 
Blitz the other. 

After an interval, Jane looked up from 
ler ministrations to beg the chief of the 
secret po'ice to take his men to the kitchen 
and keep Mrs. Holderness busy there, making 
cocoa for them. After they had left the 
room Rolf just lay still, and did not even 
think, Jane put a hot-water bottle to his 
fect, and fed him assiduously. After a 
while, the comfort sent his blood once more 
circulating through his veins, ard_ his 
apathy was succeeded by a devouring 
curiosity. 

“What in the name of wonder were you 
all playing at last night ?”’ he asked faintly. 

‘““My dear, we were spy-catching,” re- 
pled Jane willingly. ‘I will leave Chris 
to tell the story, for it’s ler affair, and not 
mine. FPetween them, she and Blitz have 
caught Max Ritter red-handed. I’m feeling 
pretty bad about it, for it means that he 
will be shot out of hand. The secret police 
have sent men to raid his rooms, which they 
were never allowed to do before. They 
ought to shoot the beast who went surety 
for him, but as he’s a member of Parliament 
one knows what will happen. The whole 
transact'on will be kept out of the Press. 
Blitz may get a knighthood, but everyone 
will think it’s for his paintng, and not 
because he saved a valuab!'e secret for his 
country.” 

“Chris,” whispered Rolf, after digesting 
this amazing news. ‘‘ She’s safe ?” 

“ Yes, she’s safe. But she had a shock 
last night. That fiend, Eleanor Carmichael, 
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rushed in to te!l her you had been blown to 
p-eces by a bomb.” 

He crim oned. 

E'einor sa‘d that ? 
dd she know about it ?”’ 
“Have you? Blitz in 
tones, been corre:ponding much 

Miss Carm‘chael ? 

“ Good heavens, Blitz, what do you take 
me Cectainly not.’’ 

“ Your wife will be glad to feel sure,’ 
replied Blundell in a voice whose full 
significance Rolf was at the t me far from 
understand. ng. 

Jane rose to her feet. 

“ The police are going,’ 

jane 


What in the world 
lifete ss 
with 


’ 


she muttered. 
cried Rolf, “ for pity’s sake 


keep Chris away until I'm clean! Could 
one have a bath by any chance ?” 
Geyse-,” replied Jane promptly. “ Ten 


minutes.’’ She whisked out of the room, and 
the two men were left together. 

Blunde!! sat forward in his chair, staring 
at the floor. Then quite suddenly he 
straightened him elf and met Rolf's eyes 
like searchlights, raking him. 

“ T think,” said Blitz bluntly, “ that Iam 
justified in askng you for a plain answer to 
a plain question. Do you love your wife ? 
Do you want her? Because, if you don’t, 
well, I do.” 

“ Oh, confound you, Blitz, how dare you 
talk like that to me?” Kolf sprang to a 
sitting posture, gathered as if to spring 
upon his friend, 

Blundell did not move, and his eyes met 
Kolf’s quite steadily. 

“ T've nothing to be ashamed of,” he sa‘d 
simply. 

“There's the difference between us, for 
I have,”’ was the slow reply, while the soldier 
flushed crim on. His voice failed a little, 
but after a moment he went on—‘ TI can't 
decide ; and you can’t. It's for her to say. 
I want her, rnght enough. If she'll take me. 
But if she would rather have you—— 
Why, I own you're the better man.” 

““Yes, I am,” returned Blundell coolly. 
“ Only, unfortunately, she loves you, you 

At the moment the bell of the flat rang. 
Trey heard light footfalls go'ng to the door, 
and the sound of low, suppressed vo'ces in 
cager talk. Through it perced a sudden 
high note— 

“Max! Taken! They've taker him!” 

The two men glanced uneasily at one 
anotaer. Blundel! rove to his feet and took 
one or two steps towards the door. It was 
flung open at the moment by someone with- 
out, and Christian Holderness 


came 1n, 
followed by Eleanor Carmichael. 


CHAPTER XI 
Chris has to Decide 


LL. his after Blundell remembered 
Chris’s face as she came in, stopped 
short, and stood there in the early 

sunlight-—it was about half past seven— 
taking in the miracle of her husband’s 
presence. 

Though she had beer up almost all night, 
she was dantily fresh in her rose-coloured 
overall and delicate collar, 

Her expression was indescribable : 
soul) seemed to have passed 
eyes. 

Rolf at her entrance had leapt to his feet : 
bat at first he could hardly stand, and sank 
down in a sitting posture upon the edge of 
the divan, while, for a space in which one 
might count ten, he and she gazed at each 
other. 


all her 
into her 


He must have seen something in 
her expression which flung him off his guard. 
All dishevelled as he was, his face still red 
with the stricture’ of the gag, he I'fted 
himself, strode stiffly up to his wife as if 
nobody else had been in the room, and 
caught her in his arms. His head was so 
stooped over her that nobody could se 
ether his face or hers; and with his left 
arm he drew he: towards the door, which 
he pulled open with his right. 

“ You'll excuse us, I know,” came his 
voice, in accent; muffled by the fact that 
his mouth was hidden in Chris’s hair; and 
so they passed from sight, as he shut the 
door after them with a bang. 

Eleanor and Blunde!l were left star.ne 
upon one anotiier. 

Eleanor Carmichael,” said Blitz fiercely, 
‘if you meddle there, 
destruction everlast ng 

She looked at him like a hurt child, and 
burst into hopeless 

“T won't meddle 
“and it wouldn't 


vour soul will go to 


tears, 

I won’t !"’ she sobbed: 
be a b-bit of good if I 
tried. He belongs to her—can’t you sce 
it? Why, I have written to him five or 
six time: since he went back to France, each 
letter more moving than the last, but he 
has never answered! He's hers, I tell you 
And I’’—she dried her eyes and 
spoke with sudden defiance—‘“ I don't mnd 
half as mich as I thought I did, because 
I'm delivered from Ritter.’ 

“Ah!” sa‘d Blitz, “1 knew it! 
he was blackmiuling you ?”’ 

She nodded without spe ik ng, sink.ng 
down upon a chair as if she coald_ hardly 
stand 

After a longish silence she asked —' Wae. 
dd Rolf com: 

Blunde!l sm led ruefully. 
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“He got a queer reception, poor lad! 
We felt fairly certain that Ritter would have 
bought the porter, so as to pass another 
man into the flat, or have him ready just out- 
side in case of any unlooked-for defence or 
struggle. One of our men found out that 
they had told the porter that Mrs. Holder- 
ness’s husband was com'ng home suddenly, 
and wanted to take his wife by surprise; he 
would arrive in khaki, and the word would 
be— Anzac.’ We decided that this pro 
gramme should be carried out, as we could 
trap the min so introduced quite neatly ; 
and we put a message in the hall, direct ng 


him where to go when he got in. Holder- 
ness must have arrived at the critical 


moment, and the porter, having admitted 
him, doubtless went straight to bed and 
never heard the real man knock. We were 
all lying in wait, and poor old Rolf was 
gagged and trussed up before he had time 
to mike a sound. As the marauders 
entered from the leads almost immediately 
after, we had not time to examine our 
captive; we were too busy es 
“Max risked com'ng in person ? 
‘* He had to, for the reason that he could 
trust nobody else to decide whether the 
plans were bogus or genuine. He 


had a 
strong not‘on that I was on to him, but 
could not be sure. He thought I m ght 


have left a decoy set of plans lying about. 
So he came himself, to make certain; and 
so I fear he has looked his last upon the sun. 


—'ll 
now.”’ 


because 


try, I'm a free womin 


Rolf had not in the least meant to act 
So precipitately. He had every intention 
of remiining calm and detached, and telline 
his wife nobly that she must do as she 
thought right—and as her own heart dic- 
tated. But the mere sight of her, with those 
pathetic eyes still shadowed with the purple 
under-mirkings of last night’s weeping, 
scattered all his presence of mind. 

He only knew that she was there, and 
that he must have her—mast win her at 
any cost. When they found themselves 
alone together in the passage, he gave her 
not a moment in which to call him to order: 
he spoke without a second for reflection, 

“Am I to go, or stay? You must 
decide, this instant. If you let me stay 
even five minutes, if you let me kiss yo. 
even once, you'll have to put up with me 
for the remainder of your life! But 
you'd rather have Blundell 


She 


if 


Jane, hurrying to announce to her patient 
that his hot bath was ready, found the 
passage blocked by a tableau which almost 
deprived her for the moment of sense or 
speech 

Sne had just enough presence of mind to 
turn and bolt, scurrying away and into the 
first open door she found, which was, as it 
happened, the scullery. 


Well! he was a brave main! And he has Anywhere to be out of their way,” she 
died for his country. May his sins be for muttered. ‘'Oh, dear! everything seems 
given him.’ to come at once! I feel quite unstrung 
can’t—I can’t-—pray that vet,” However, so long as it’s alla right—and 
muttered Eleanor; ‘but I'll try, Blitz thank God, it is! It is!” : 
The End, 


“Please send me some 
more Magazine,” 


Insistently the men at the Front are asking for reading matter to help 


them to pass away the many hours of dull waiting-time. 


QUIVER, 


send your soldier-lad THe 


Volume ? Rider Hagygard's new 


Why not 
the New 


serial is just the thing for him—see 


beginning with 


next page. 
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“Thanks!” 
NCE more we 
another volume of Tht 


come to the close of 


Oviver, and 

once more it falls to my lot to thank 

my readers for their continued support under 
very ditheult circumstane 

It has needed a geod deal of ingenuity, 

perseverance, and detoimination on the part 


of those who are respom ible tor the conduct 


of the magazine, to keep going. I do not 
mean the Editor, though he, for sure, has 
had necd of patio nee at times !— but those 


responsible for tinding the paper, printing 
nit, and putting it ito the hands otf the 


public all over the world. We thank all 


concerned and pass on, all being well, to 
nother volume 
Some Variety 
hope, whatever criticisms read rs may 
bring again t the contents of the present 
volume, that they will not complein of lack 


of vari ty If food is rationed, and tends 


to monotony, then certainly thought ts re- 
trict d, and tends overmuch to concentrate 
itelf on the all-ab:orbing topic of the war. 
ible, 1 
and, for instance, although 
it would be hard to 
ditlerent than Mr. 
and Mrs. Baillie Reynolds’, 


Still, as far as it i po have tried 
to give varicty, 
deal with the war 
lind two storie more 


H. A. Vachell 
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z= CONVERSATION 
_CORNER; 


Conducted by 
The Editor 


which have appeared together these last few 
numbers. 


sje 
The New Volume 


For the new volume [ can promise a serial 
different again from either of these. I offer 
10 excuse for departing into the world of 
pure romance for our next story. Anything 
that will away from present 
anxieties will, | know, be welcomed by my 


romove us 


readers. 
£ir H. Rider Haggard 


If there is one writer of romantic fiction 
who stands out above the common run it ts 
Sir H. Rider Haggard Ile is beloved of 
youth and age alike for the bold conceptions 
of his creation, for his repeated flights away 
from the humdrum world into the region of 
the fantastic and the fanciful. Who hasn’t 
and been delighted with it, 
though the living a 
thousand or so years may be incredible to 


read She,” 


idea of a woman 


cold reason ? 

In his new story Sir Rider takes an even 
more incredible propo ition: two of the 
chief characters in it lic down to sleep, and 
wake up again after 250,000 years—wake 
up into these present times of ours and pass 
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their judgment on the war and the doings 


of the present-day world! Sir Rider has 


written many stories since ‘She,”’ but 
“When the World Shook,”’ our new serial, 
is the natural successor to that story, 


and is likely to create as great a sensation 
as did the immortal ‘ She-who-must-be- 
obeyed.” 


A Queer Trio 

The story concerns the fortunes of three 
men : the supposed writer 
wealthy, with a touch of mysticism in his 
compo.ition, and a longing after the higher 
things of life, yet a little tired of the existence 
of the man of leisure; the second is the 
most narrow-minded, earnest, humourless, 
sincere zealot of a High Church clergyman 
that one could imagine; the third is a 
doctor, scientific, exact, who absolutely re- 
fuses to accept anything that cannot be 
demons trated with scientific accuracy. The 
three go on a voyage to the South Seas, and 
one can imagine the continual clash of the 
minds of the High Church ecclesiastic and 
the man of science. Poor Humphrey, who 
has to hold the balances even, has all his 
work cut out sometimes. Sir Rider cleverly 
uses these two characters to show up the 


one who 1s 


weaknesses of the man of science who will 
not believe in miracles without secing them, 
and the cleric who absolutely refuses to see 
anything except through the glasses of his 
own ecclesiastical system. Keaders will 
forgive occasional little pleasantry at the 
expense of the man of the Church: the 
author means it all kindly, and after all, 
there are High Church curates in this world 
who, unfortunate ly, come into the category 
of the immovable and provoking Bastin. 


After the Ages 

All this, however, is by-play. The three 
are shipwrecked, and go through the mo-t 
marvellous adventures, incidentally awaken- 
ing the old Oro and his beautiful daughter, 
after their long sleep of 250,000 years. The 
way in which this revelation affects the 
three men so differently constituted is de- 
picted with all the skill of a clever writer, 
and the impressions which the world of 
to-day might very well make on an observer 


of another age are skilfully drawn. The 
developments of the story — how love 
comes, how the world shook, and very nearly 
shook to destruction—will be followed with 
thrilling interest, and I think all my readers 
will agree that the story, though different 
from anything else we have had in THE 
QUIVER before, will be a brilliant successor 
to the splendid stories of the past. 


sje 
Short Stories 

Our short stories will continue to be a 
feature of THE Quiver. Next month | 
hope to give a finely drawn picture of “ The 
Deserter,”’ in the shape of story by 
Warwick Decping ; also an important article 
by Lord Leverhulme, pleading for an entente 
between Capital and Labour in view of the 
tremendous problems of the Reconstruction 
period. 

I hope, furthermore, to give, from time 
to time, articles on the various domestic 
problems that are very much with us now, 
as always. 

The servant problem is. still 
capable of another solution, and I intend to 


eternal 


lay some novel proposals before my readers 
in an early number. 

One has become tired of apologising for 
poor paper and lessened pages, but I would 
once again ask for the patience of my 
readers, and assure them that, in return for 
the continuance of their support now, we, 
on our part, will give of our best in quantity 
and quality as soon as conditions will allow. 


se 
For the Men at the Front 
I continue to receive requests for maga- 
zines for the troops at the front. Will you 
send your copies of THe Ovutver, when you 
them, to our lads in 
no returns ' 


finished” with 
France ? And in view of the “ 


restrictions on periodicals, will you kindly 


have 


give an order in advance to your newsagent, 
It is no 
longer possible to use the ordinary methods 


to supply this magazine regularly ? 


of making the magazine known, so I appeal 
to my readers to 
put in a word for 
Tne Oviver with 
their fricnds. 
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The Victory 


S there anything harder to bear than the 
sting of false accusation? At such 
a time how the heart is likely to be 
crying out for justice! Frances Power 
Cobb once said, ‘‘ There is one unutterable 
thought : it is that justice may fail to be 
done either in time or eternity. This 
thought makes the human soul writhe like 
atrampled worm. The better we are the 
more insufferable it is. On the other hand, 
every trouble becomes endurable, nay, it 
is followed by a great calm, when we 
reflect upon an after-life in which the soul 
of us shall know that Infinite Wisdom and 
Love and Power have combined to usher in 
the day of absolute Justice.” 

The longing for justice is legitimate when 
itis unalloyed by a spirit of vindictiveness. 
Unjust accusation came almost daily into 
the experience of the Apostle Paul; and 
though he manfully repudiated the charges 
brought against him it was never in a spirit 
of bitterness against his accusers, for his 
life was closely knit with that of the Divine 
Sufferer Who, looking down from the cross 
of crucifixion upon those who had driven 
nails into His hands and feet and thrust 
spear-points into His side, prayed ‘ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” : 

Sometimes, in our efforts to secure our 
“rights,” we'trample upon the right. Not 
so the harassed and persecuted disciples of 
Jesus Christ in the early days. They proved 
that it is possible to meet the most un- 
reasonable of false charges in a spirit of 
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calmness and loving regard for one’s per 
secutors. They “rejoiced that they were 
counted worthy to suffer dishonour for the 
Name.”’ Jesus Christ had cleared away 
that one unendurable thought that justice 
may fail to be done in time or eternity. 
Blessed are those beaten, battered ones 
who drown the old cry, ‘“‘ Let justice be 
done though the heavens fall,” in the 
exultant shout, ‘‘ Thanks be to God Who 
giveth us the victory, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ !’""—WiL.1am Norris Burr. 


Economy 
ge is short. Let us not throw any 
of it away in useless resentment. It 
is best not to be angry. It is next best to 
be quickly reconciled.—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Finish it 
OW much human energy is wasted in 
half-finished jobs, in plans that never 
are carried out, in talking, and working, and 
undertaking things which are predestined 
failures, and in finally leaving a large amount 
of work unaccomplished with all the labour 
lost which has been bestowed upon it. Do 
not prop the tree. Prune it, shake it, cut 
down the product, reduce the business, do 
less work and do it better, Undertake 
less, but finish what you’ begin. A few 
things accomplished are worth vastly more 
than a host of unfinished things in ruin and 
decay. 
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COAL RATIONS 


How to Make the Most of a Limited Supply 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


HE makeshifts and substitutes which 
the British housewife has learnt to 
practise during the past four years 

are by no means of the kind that the U-boat 
was intended to force upon her. So far, 
at any rate, we have had a sufficient supply 
of food that is both nourishing and appetis- 
ing, and if, on occasions, ingenuity has had 
to be exercised to obtain the best result, such 
mental gymnastics have not only been 
beneficial at the time, but the success of the 
operation has acted as an incitement to 
further experiments. Thus, in this fifth 
year of the war, we find we have acquired 
a great deal of culinary knowledge which will 

be useful to us for the remainder of our lives. 


Don't be Shy 

Not so very long ago it was considered 
quite a breach of polite manners even to 
comment on the dishes set before us, but 
nowadays one commences to talk food to 
one’s newest acquaintances, and many a 
friendship which will long survive the 
present strenuous times has been formed 
by the passing on of a tested recipe or some 
seemingly trivial “ wrinkle’ which proves 
a boon and a blessing to the busy woman 
who is admitted into the secret. This is 
just as it should be ; and if any of my readers 
are still wrapped in that insular shyness 
which is, or used to be, one of our national 
characteristics, let me implore them to 
“come out of their shells” and take every 
opportunity to discuss food problems in 
all branches with their fellow citizenesses. 
This new scheme of things has many ad- 
vantages, far more in fact than are apparent 
on the surface, and more far-reaching than 
the economy of materials which has to be 
practised by rich and poor alike. The 
necessity for making the best of things, for 
investigating the possibilities of hitherto un- 
tried makeshifts and substitutes, has levelled 
many rocky surfaces and instituted quite a 
nice smooth pathway between the kitchen 
and dining-room, proving the characters of 


mistress and maid and inculcating unselfish- 
ness in all. 


The Latest Test 

This coming winter is going to be a still 
further test of management and housewifely 
adaptability to circumstances, for the light- 
ing and heating rations are, to put it mildly, 
scanty, and neither love nor money will be 
able to procure more than the allotted 
amount. In this, however, as in other un- 
wonted trials, I feel sure that the British 
women will accommodate themselves and 
discover all kinds of means whereby the 
precious coal and gas will be made to suffice 
for all needs. 

Let us consider the all-important question 
of cooking food for the family. 

It stands to reason that it will be quite im- 
possible to cook just when the spirit moves 
us. Whiether we use coal or gas for heating 
we shall have to limit ourselves to two or 
three great orgies of baking and boiling per 
week, and plan our meals ahead so that 
several dishes can be at least partially cooked 
at one and the same time. It is fortunate 
in one way that this rationing of heat com- 
mences in the cooler weather, for it is 
always easier to cater in advance im the 
winter than when food has to be bought and 
cooked the same day that it is consumed. 
Then, again, appetites are keener when the 
temperature is low, and there is an absence 
of the fastidiousness which is so trying for 
the housewife during hot and muggy weather. 
In suggesting that the kitchen coal or gas 
rations can be economised by limiting the 
main cooking operations to two or three 
times per week, please do not imagine that 
the family is expected to subsist on cold food 
all the rest of the days. Judging by the 
effect that such an arrangement would have 
in my own household, I fear the result would 
not be far short of a general domestic revolu- 
tion. 

What I meant to convey was, that 
when the stove is thoroughly hot, what 1 
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cookery language is known as “ soaking 
heat,” it is possible to cook porridge,.a stew 
or hash, three or four vegetables (all in a 
compartment steamer), to bake a cake, scones 
and oat-cakes, pastry or a baked pudding in 
the oven, simmer the stock for soups and 
gravies, heat irons and air off a previous 
washing with practically the same expendi- 
ture of coal that it would take to perform 
one of these functions only. 


Sharing Heat 

The question of the possibility of sharing 
heat, ought certainly to be seriously con- 
sidered, particularly amongst friends who 
live in adjacent flats or are next-door 
neighbours in towns or suburbs. The 
same heating will cook two pies, just as 
an extra Compartment in the steamer will 
cook an extra dish and save at least 
two hours’ consumption of gas or coal. 
Such negotiations, however, must be run 
on business as well as reciprocal terms, 
and a book should be handy in which can 
be noted down the approximate gas or coal 
heat which one has loaned or on which 
one is entitled to draw. 


One Hot Meal 

A number of housewives with whom I have 
discussed the heat rations have told me that 
they intend to limit their hot meals to one 
per day, exclusive of breakfast, and I, too, 
shall adopt this scheme. War-time house- 
holds are mostly divided into two kinds : 

(a) Those that consist of young children 
with the father absent on some branch of 
National Service ; 

(b) Those that consist of grown-ups wha 
are engaged in daily war-work. It is 
obvious that in the former case the principal 
and hot meal will be in the middle of the 
day, while in'the latter Such members of the 
household as are at home will eat a cold, 
light luncheon and the hot meal be post- 
poned until all can enjoy it in the evening. 

I have already referred to the capabilities 
of a several-compartment steamer, and I 
would heartily recommend those of my 
readers who do not possess such a culinary 
utensil to invest in it as soon as possible. 
I dearly love my casseroles and my hay-box, 
but my three-tier steamer has proved itself 
a faithful and devoted friend. There will be 
few days this winter when it will not be 


The Maximum of Cooking—the Minimum of Coal, 
A modern kitchener well utilised, showing steamer, etc. 
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used, for it requires very little heat to pro- 
duce the steam necessary to cook all that 
is needed for a nice hot meal. Steaming 
food, too, is a very advantageous way of 
cooking it. Especially should vegetables be 
steamed and not boiled, for in this way all 
the valuable juices and salts are retained, 
and these, when the vegetables are boiled, 
are thrown down the scullery sink. 

This is the sort of thing that the steamer 
will do: 

Supposing that Tuesday morning is set 
aside for extensive cookings. The remains 
of the beef or mutton are then converted 
into a curry and a macaroni shape. (A 
greased mould is lined with cooked macaroni 
or rice, and filled up. with minced meat 
mixed with an equal amount of bread- 
crumbs, seasoned and moistened with gravy.) 
The trimmings with a few fresh bones will 
be simmered all morning for soup founda- 
tion. 

The menu for the following two days’ hot 
meals will be as follows : 

Wednesday.—Potato soup, curry and rice, 
apple pudding. 

Thursday.—Mulligatawny soup (made up 
from stock and any remains of curry and 
rice), macaroni mould, cabbage and potatoes, 
sago pudding. All these dishes will be 
cooked or re-heated in the steamer. Should 
the ‘three-course dinner be considered too 
elaborate, the soups can be served for the 
lighter meal as a prelude to cheese and oat- 
cakes. 

It must always be remembered that one oi 
the easiest methods of economising heat is 
to use cooking utensils that are as clean out- 
side as they are inside, and to ensure this all 
surfaces should be subjected to rigorous 
scrubbing with hot soda water. Various 
contrivances for heat-saving can be bought 
at any ironmongery department, and it is 
well worth while to invest in those which are 
best fitted to one’s personal requirements. 
The outlay of a few pence will often save 
shillings in gas or coal, and it is distinctly our 
duty to see that we leave no means neglected 
to attain this end. 


Home-made “ Cream Cheese” 

I am quite sure that when some of my 
readers saw ‘‘ cheese and oat-cakes’”’ they 
said: ‘“ Where am I to get the cheese ?”’ 
For some months I have made little cheeses 
regularly, and I find them so useful that I 


want others to make them too. The recipe 
has, I believe, been given in other papers, 
but the directions are generally so vague that 
many trials have resulted in failures, 

Put a quart of milk into a jug, cover it 
with a piece of butter-muslin, and stand in 
a warm place. Leave undisturbed for five 
days. At the end of this time the milk 
should have set solid. Take three pieces of 
butter-muslin, each }? yard square, lay them 
one on top of the other, and tack the edges 
together. Take the four corners and tie 
them with string, and hang the bag on toa 
hook or nail and place a basin underneath 
to catch the drippings. 

Now hold open one corner of the bag, and 
very carefully pour in the contents of the 
jug. Leave the bag undisturbed until the 
drippings have ceased for twenty-four hours 
and it contains only a solid cheesy mass. 
Scrape this off the muslin into a basin, add 
a teaspoonful of salt (celery salt gives a nice 
flavour), and pound well with the back ofa 
wooden spoon. Turn on to a plate and set 
in a cold place for twenty-four hours, then 
beat into shape with scalded butter “ hands.” 
A quart of milk makes enough cheese to 
almost fill a breakfast cup, quite sufficient 
for lunch for several per-ons for several 
days. Being of a creamy nature it Is 
delicious on  oat-cake, and is also a 
saving in butter. It is useful, too, for 
sandwiches, either alone or with pastes, 
slices of tomatoes or cucumber, seasonings of 
chutney or pickles, grated nuts, or apples or 
bananas. better or more nourishing 
makeshift for the pre-war popular “ cream 
cheese ” it would be difficult to imagine. 


A Makeshift Cream Mould 

I recently met this sweet, and it pleased 
me so much that I am passing on the recipe. 
Put one tablespoonful (heaped) each of corn- 
flour and custard powder into a basin, and 
mix to a thick cream with cold water. Boil 
one pint of milk, sweeten to taste, and 
flavour with any approved “essence. When 
boiling pour into the basin, stir until the 
mixture thickens, then return to the sauce- 
pan and boil for five minutes. Turn into a 
wetted china mould. A “nut” of mar- 
garine stirred into the hot mixture gives an 
additional creaminess. When required, tum 
on toa glass dish and pour a few spoon- 
fuls of fruit sauce or diluted golden syrup 
over, 
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* All love greatens and glorifies 
Till God is aglow to the loving eves 
In what was mere earth before.” 
RoBERT BROWNING. 


Y DEAR HELPERS,—As a rule in 
our youth the mere fact that a story 
was ‘‘true”’ or founded on fact’? was 

sufficient to condemn it in our eyes and to 
give it the flavour of powder in jam. And 
I think the prejudice clings through life 
to the fiction labelled “ partly true.’’ Con- 
sequently I hesitate to say that the incidents 
that I am using to point the usefulness of 
the Silver Thimble Fund are drawn from 
my Own experience. But it is the fact. 
And IT must hope that you will not like 
“ Mother ”’ less for that reason. The'stories 
straight from the war grip us differently 
from those “‘ true stories of a good dog” 
which were coldly received in our child- 
hood, 


MOTHER” 


Mrs. Dixon is the charwoman who comes 
every day to oblige.’ Punctual as clock- 
work I see her rusty black coat and hat 
appear round the corner and disappear up 
the kitchen entrance. She is a mouse-faced, 
pleasant little woman, with fair hair strained 
back from a worried forehead. Her lot is not 
an easy one, since she was left by the late Mr. 
Dixon to battle with a hard world alone and 
bring up five children with large appetites. 
Since the war began its shadow has also 
fallen across Mrs. Dixon. Her eldest boy 
enlisted at the beginning and has been out 
with a London regiment for two years. I 


realised as soon as she spoke ot’ mv eldest 
that he was the brightest spot in her 
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Conducted by, 

(Bala 


drab existence. When he came on “ leaf” 
her face was radiant as she requested 
respectfully that she might send a “ lady 
she knew ”’ to do her work just for that week. 

I met the two together arm-in-arm in our 
crowded High Street one day, he a tall 
frank-faced stripling looking’ down at his 
little mother with a tenderness that caught 
at my heart. 

The “‘ leaf ’’ was over all too soon, and the 
boy went back to the front, and Mrs. Dixon’s 
black hat reappeared every morning, till 
three months later, one sunny summer 
morning, at the appointed hour for Mrs. 
Dixon’s arrival, there came instead the 
youngest Master Dixon, aged ten. 

‘‘ He’s got a message to give you, m’m, 
most partickler,” said my cook. 

Master Dixon was ushered in, a rosy-faced 
urchin, perspiring freely and drawing a 
grimy hand across his mouth. 

“Well, Tommy, what is it? 
your mother isn’t ill.” 

‘* No, m’m, she’s gone to France.’ 

For a moment my wits were wool-gather- 
ing. 

“To France!’ What could Mrs. Dixon 
doin France ? Mrs. Dixon and I’rance were 
so incongruous. Then—— 

“Oh, Tommy,” I said, “ is your brother 
wounded ? 

‘“ My bruvver’s dyin’,”’ said Tommy, and 
his lip quivered. They were a very happy 
family, these Dixons. ‘‘ Muvver had a telly- 
gram and she went yesterday evenin’,’’ he 

She’s in France now, I ’spect.”’ 


I hope 


went on. 
A week passed. I went down to the 
Dixons, but they had had no word of their 
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mother. An obliging aunt, indigenous to 
most families, was ‘‘ doing ’’ for them. She 
was gloomy beyond words. 

“I don’t doubt but what he’s dead, and 
I fear but what my sister’ll be torpedered.”’ 

There was no comfort to be had from the 
Dixons’ aunt. 

* * * * 

Then one morning, as I sat at my writing 
table, to my joy and amazement I saw the 
battered black hat of Mrs. Dixon. I flew 
out to meet her, hardly daring to look at her 
face. But at the first glance I knew the 
boy was alive. 

“Come in, Mrs. Dixon, and tell me all 
about it,’’ | said. 

She followed me and sat at my reguest, 
but very respectfully, on the extreme edge 
of a chair. 2 

“He’s getting better, Mrs. Dixon, isn’t 
he?” 

“Yes, m’m, he is,’’ and her eyes glistened. 
““ The doctor, he said it is a miracle.’ 

“Tell me all about 

“ Well, m’m, I went over on a troopship, 
and very kind they all was, and when we 
come to France there was a motor car, m’m, 
brought by the Y.M.C.A., and a motor 
coat for me, and I went forty miles in a 
motor car, m’m.” It was twelve o'clock at 
night’when | got to where my boy was.” 

In imagination I followed Mrs. Dixon, who 
has lived in a Thames-side village all her 
life and has never been in a motor ’bus, on 
her wild flight through France to her boy. 

“‘He was wounded through the thigh, m’m, 
and he crawled to a dressin’ station, and 
when he got there the doctor and everyone 
was lyin’ dead. But someone must ‘a’ come 
up later, for when he come to he was in an 
ambulance. It took ‘im along wonderful 
smooth, and, though it were painful, he said 
as ’ow it were like ’eaven to feel you was 
goin’ away from the noise of the fightin’ to 
somewhere quiet. And strange it was that 
when they stopped and someone lifted ’im 
out ’e saw, sort of dazed-like, as it was 
called ‘The Silver Thimble Ambulance.’ 
A bit light-’eaded ’e was then, ’e thinks; 
but it made ’im think o’ me always stitchin’ 
and my little old silver thimble which was 
my mother’s before me. And when they 
got ‘im to bed ’e was askin’, pitiful-like, 
over and over again for ‘ Mother,’ and 
‘Where’s ’er silver thimble?’ They tells 
_ me as ’ow half the bovs asks for ‘ Mother.’ 


Queer, it seems, m’m, for some of ‘em 
has got sweethearts; but p’raps they’re 
wanderin’ and gone back to when they was 
little boys and fell down and hurt their. 
selves and cried for ‘ Mother.’ ” 

The look in her eyes was far away and 
tender. 

“So they sent for me, m’m, as they do for 
others. When I came they said to him 
first, ‘ Would you like to see your mother?’ 
And he said, weak-like, ‘ Yes, but it ain’t no 
use ; she’s in Blighty.’ Then they told him, 
*She’s ere.’ I went in, and he opened his 
eyes and said ‘ Mother,’ and smiled, and | 
sat with my ’and in ’is.”’ 

“He was terrible bad,”’ said Mrs. Dixon, 
“but from that minit ’e took a turn for the 
better. It’s a miracle, the doctor said. 
’E told me so. ‘It ’appens sometimes,’ ’e 
says, ‘ when the boys want their mothers so 
badly as your son.’ ” 

““So when you left he was getting on?” 

“Yes,m’m. ’E was out of danger, but I 
doubt ’e’ll be a bit of an invalid all ’is life. 
I don’t mind if I ’ave to work for ‘im day 
an’ night so long’s I can get ’im ’ome again.” 

The ineffable tenderness of motherhood 
shone again in her eyes. 

“And were you comfortable in France ?” 

“Wonderful, m’m. I can’t tell you all they 
did for me. There was an ‘ostel for us 
mothers and wives, and every kindness and 
comfort. And as for the nurses, ’m, they're 
angels. ’Ow they do it, | don’t know. On 
their feet from morning to night; and my 
boy’s nurse ’ad been out since the war 
began. 

“*I do pity your poor feet, Sister,’ I 
said. 

‘** Don’t worry about that, Mother,’ she 
said, bright-like; ‘ we'll give them a rest 
when the war’s over.’ ”’ 

““Wasn’t it strange to be in a foreign 
country ?’’ I said. 

“No, m’m. I liked seein’ it, once my boy 
was mendin’ ; and though I was a bit skeered 
at first, it was all right when I see ‘im and ’e 
said‘ Mother.’ Thank you, m’m, for all your 
kindness to the children while I was away, 
and I’m sorry for putting you out. I'd best 
be gettin’ to work now. And I'm sendin’ 
that old silver thimble to the Silver Thimble 
Fund. If it ’adn’t been for that ambulance, 
my boy wouldn't be alive to-day.” 

* * * 


I sat on thinking of this strange incident 
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“I’m glad I took 
Your Advice.” 


*] really don't know w/at I should have done if I hadn't taken 
your advice to effect an Accident and Illness Policy. You remem- 
ber that day I was caught in the rain?’ 

“The day we went to see Jack off to Panama?” 

“Yes, I . Srl d home rather wet. I thought nothing of it at 
the time, for I'd got similarly wet many a time, before. But I 
suppose my worrying about Jack and other things must have 
lowered my vitality, for I caught a chill which developed into 
Pneumonia, and it was a case of touch and go with me. But, thank 
goodness, I am getting, well again, tha anks also to the very great 
benefit I've received and am still receiving from that Policy. The 
Four Pounds every week—and the certarty of it, even if I should 
be laid up for as long as 52 weeks—have been the greatest help 
possible, especially at such times as these, when all the little 
extra nourishments one needs are so frightfully costly. Oh, it 
has been a help!’ 

“Yes, dear, as I said at the time, if women only knew they could 
assure such substantial benefits for the small outlay of £4 a year— 
roughly, only 1s. 6d. per week—I'm sure everyone would take up 
such a Policy at once.” 


3 This beneficialform of insurance provides Jor the pay- : 
: ment of && per week (up to 52 weeks) in the event : 
: of accident or of being laid up with any of the many : 
: serious illnesses or diseases as specified in the : 
t prospectus, or if permanently and totally disabled. : 
: £50 a@ year for life! These are but two of the 
benejits provided for. The annual 
: works out at°a fraction over 1/6 per wee! 

: Lower premiums provide sor proportionate benefits. 

A 


SEND A POST CARD TO-DAY 


for ‘‘ Women’s Illness and Accident” prospec’ tus, which gives full particulars of the many advantages you may secure 
by taking out this beneficial Policy. _ The sooner you insure, the sooner you will be relieved of all monetary 
anxiety in respect of the ever-present risk of serious illness or accident, and remnember—Delays are Dangerous! .. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
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Pocket Handkerchiefs, Table 
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‘Write for Illustrated Booklet to— 
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“Are you there ?” 
“Yes, what is it?” 
“TI am weaning Baby.” 


“All right, feed Baby on 


ROBINSON’S 


‘PATENT’ 


GROATS 


(made with milk) 


morning and night, and Baby will 
thrive wonderfully.” 


Apply for pamphlet Apvick To Moruers,” Dept. Q.M., 
KEEN, ROBINSON & CO., Lap., LONDON, E.1. 


THE LONDON CITY & MIDLAND 
BANK LIMITED. 
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Over 1,000 Offices in the United Kingdom. 


This Bank will collect for its Customers 
free of commission, cheques on the 
Beifast Banking Company Limited. 
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in Mrs. Dixon’s life. She was back again in 
the old groove, but surely she would never 
feel quite the same again. A door into the 
outer world had opened for her. She had told 
her story with a direct, simple eloquence 
which I had never discovered in the old 
days. But, then, in the old days Mrs. Dixon 
would not have been invested with such 
poignant interest for me. 

Mrs. Dixon was no longer a charwoman in 
a battered black hat. She was transfigured 
into a wonderful symbol by that “ cri de 
ceur’’ from the battlefield—‘* Mother ! ”’ 

And I thought of the wonderful work 
that began with a “ silver thimble.” I was 
glad to think that the Army of Helpers has 
done its small share in providing one ambu- 
lance, and by the time these lines are in 
print I trust our second ambulance will be 
a reality. 


” 


Another £100 towards the Ambulance 

I have just received a message from Miss 
Hope Clarke saying that ‘‘ The valuation 
of the last parcel is quite wonderful : 


Saleable items « £30 3 0 
22 0zs. gold . 40 0 6 
25 ozs. gilt at 5s 6 5 oO 
105 ozs. silver at 3s... 24 55 


#105 3 
Thousands of thanks to all.”’ 

A second parcel is on its way as | write, 
so I look forward to another substantial ad- 
vance towards 

£650 

required for THe Quiver Army ot Helpers’ 
Ambulance for the Front. We now, 
roughly, £230 in hand. Will every reader 
who would like to have a share in this gift 
send me, as soon as possible, any gold or 
silver or gilt oddments or other articles of 
jewellery ? Hundreds of have al- 
ready given gencrously, but there must be 
many who have not looked through their 
treasures to see what they can give to bring 
comfort to our sorely wounded men. Every 
gift, small or large, does its share. 


have 


readers 


“Little Folks " Home Sale 
and Pound Day 
THE Quiver readers were very generous 
to «Little Folks’? Home Sale and Pound 
Day on July 13th. contributed 
£5 35., 


Chey 


and also many gifts in kind which 
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sold splendidly. My very warmest thanks 
to all who assisted. It was a most suc 
cessful afternoon. We had perfect weather 
—the one fine day during a very wet 
spell—and the Home looked its verv 
brightest and best in the sunshine, with 
strings of flags fluttering across the drive. 
The cadets of Lake House School, by kind 
permission of Mr. Bond, the Headmaster, 
formed a Guard of Honour for Lady Brassey, 
who most kindly came over from Battle to 
open the Sale. The Cadets’ Bugle Band 
made most stirring music, and afterwards 
the corps gave a very interesting display. 
We determined to have very little 
speechifying.’’ Mr. T. Young (one of the 
directors of Messrs. Cassell and Co.) came 
down specially to make a little opening 
speech, which was greatly appreciated. He 
pointed out the fact that six cots had had to 
be closed owing to war difficulties, and that 
the weekly cost of a cot had gone up from 
19s. 11d. to 24s. 3d. This is a serious 
matter for a Home dependent on voluntary 
contributions. 

Lady Brassey, who has worked in Bethnal 
Green—the district from which most of the 
little patients come—said that to be trans- 
planted from the East End ‘to the Home 
must seem like a “‘ little bit of heaven” to 
the children. 

A full account of the proceedings will 
appear in the November number of Little 
Folks. 


Gay Bags 

A perfectly wonderful supply of Gay Bags 
has come to the From Miss E. 
Fidler, Port of Spain, Trinidad, alone a con- 
signment of 462 bags arrived. 


office. 


They were 
really beautiful, both as regards colours and 
make, and | appreciate this far-away gift 
Mrs. Ord Marshall, Hon. 
Sec. League of the Empire, wrote :—‘‘ They 
arrived at an opportune time, for yesterday 
| received a letter from an Australian mem- 
ber who is working in an infectious hospital 
in France: ‘ Will you help me? We are 
badly in need of everything, but most par- 
ticularly bags for the men to put all their 
things in. We should be so very grateful 
if you could send us some.’”’ Mrs. Ord 
Marshall adds: ‘It is particularly in- 
teresting to know that the box of Gay 
Bags came from Trinidad. They are very 
beautiful ones, really ‘ gay bags.’ ”’ 


most warmly. 


| 

| 
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Besides the West Indian parcel, we re- 
ceived 250 Gay Bags in smaller numbers 
from readers of THE Quiver. Mrs. Ord 
Marshall wrote: ‘‘ We were so pleased to 
find the little gifts in many bags in the last 
parcel, which will make the bags still more 
interesting and delightful to the men who 
receive them. Very many thanks to all the 
unselfish workers and givers.”’ 

Please send me as many more bags as you 
can make during the winter months. The 
bags should be made of gay-coloured chintz 
or sateen, and can vary from 1o by 12 inches 
to 12 by 14 inches. There should be a 
draw-string round the top, and a white 
linen label, sewn on the middle of the bag 
outside, is a good idea, for the owner’s 
name can be written on it. 

I wish I could mention all gifts of bags in- 
dividually, but I have no space ; but I must 


aA 


Teaching the Blind to Read at St 


give a special word of thanks to the con- 
tributions from the ladies of the Stratford 
Grove Red Cross Working Meeting, Mrs. 
Slade and friends, Miss Gladys Widgery, 
Dora Foster, Mrs. Cook (5s. for filling Gay 
Bags), Miss Sophia Cooper, members of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society at Forsbrook, Stoke- 
on-Trent (per Miss C. Marson), Ballaugh 
G.F.S. candidates (per Miss Sumner). 


Glove-Waistcoat Society 
Miss Cox writes : 


Dear Mapam,—Again we have to thank you for 


. Dunstan’s. 


six more parcels containing such useful material for 
our waistcoats. We cannot find words to express 
our gratitude to your Army of Helpers. Your help 
has meant so much to us, and often when we are 
nearly in despair for white kid gloves your parcels 
arrive, and we know we shall always find some 
in them, Will you please convey our most grateful 
thanks to all those who have contributed to this 
collection ?—Yours faithfully Mary L. Cox, 


I must make special mention of a welcome 
contribution from Miss C. Sinclair (Kil- 
macolm), who advertised in the local paper 
on behalf of the appeal; and some white 
gloves sent by a reader of THE Quiver, who 
says they were “‘ worn by her father, a 
Freemason, many, many years ago.” There 
must be so many white gloves put away that 
the owners could spare if they would look 
them up. It is a satisfaction to feel they 
can bring comfort and warmth to the men 
engaged on the arduous and dangerous task 
of guarding our shores by day and night, ex- 
posed to the icy winds 
and driving rain and 
snow. At the present 
moment o more fur or 
gloves are needed, except 
white doeskin washing 
gloves. Please send 
these clean. Next month 
I hope to give you a 
description of the work 
which I have now seen 
at the Society’s offices. 

Owing to want of 
space I must hold over 
the report of the gifts 
received in response to 
my appeal for books for 
Land Workers, tin-foil 
and silver paper (sold for 
the benefit of wounded 
soldiers at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital and the men cf 
the Mercantile Marine), 
of velvet and cloth for teaching 
wounded soldiers toy-making, pictures and 
scraps, odds and ends of wool, lavender, 
Christmas cards and post cards (I have 
found a use for these), books for Prisoners 
of War, and correspondents willing to send 
flowers and nature objects to London 
schools. I hope to receive further offers 
and contributions for all these appeals. 


4 


pieces 


Collection of Fruit Stones - 
and Nut Shells 


The Lady Amherst of Hackney (for the 
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“HEALTH IS THE FIRST GOOD SENT TO MEN.”—Herrick. 1648. 


A Pleasant Way to Health 


NO SPECIAL DIET—NO DRUGS—NO LOSS OF TIME— 


just a glass of sparkling, refreshing, 
purifying 


This is the Natural Way. 


This agreeable remedy is known throughout the 
world and is universally used and appreciated. . 
“FRUIT SALT” is a_ gentle, effective 
aperient which stimulates the organs of elimi- 
nation to healthy natural activity. Valuable in 
relieving ailments due to indigestion, biliousness, 
constipation and torpid liver. A great aid to 
the digestive processes and the purification of 


the blood. 

A‘ teaspoonful of “FRUIT SALT” in a 
tumbler of water makes a sparkling effervescent 
draught, pleasant to take and promptly effiga- 
cious both for adults and children. 

More than forty years of public service have 
tested its value and attested its popularity. 


“DEFER NO TIME; DELAYS HAYE DANGEROUS ENDS.”—Shakespeare. 


Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, LIMITED, 


“FRUIT SALT” WORKS, POMEROY ST., LONDON, S.E. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 
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THE HAND-FED BABY 


must have the 
mother’s milk. 
as directed, 
food — it 

creases its 


perfect alternative to 
Mellin’s Food, 
is the 


mixed 
nearest to Nature's 
humanises the milk, 
nutritive 
qualities, renders it 
more digestible. 


Suitable for 
children at all 
periods of growth, 
from the very day of 

birth, Mellin's Food has reared 
thousands of children to sturdy 
maturity. Recommended by doctors, 
nurses, and parents for over fifty years. 


Sample and Book Free on Request. 


MELLIN'S FOOD, LTD., 
PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E.15. 
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The “HUE” 
Adaptable Barless Fire 


(The Fire with a Reputation). 


Keeps you well under the 
Coal Controller’s Rations and 
‘gives a more Cheerful Fire. 


SELF-FIXING, 


A Well-made, Useful Barless Front with Polished 
Trivet-Table, attachable to existing Bottom Grate 
with two bolts. Nicely Japanned. 


INSIST 


FINEST 
VALUE 
WITH NAME 


ABLE CAST ON 


Price from 12/6. 


THOUSANDS IN USE, 
POST FRE A be autifully ilu booklet, giving 


6particulars of the us HUE FIRE 


many other important points and tes mnials. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT 


silvers 1B son Geidy Piatinum. 
Cas ft t urr fo accepted el retur re 
BEST PRICES PAID FOROLD coLD & SILVER JEWELLERY 
SATISFACTION “GUARANTEED. 
indly mention The Oi 
S. CANN & co., 69a Marke: St., MANCHESTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1250 


MY BEST FRIEND J 
Mm IN THESE 
Days, 
a! 
\ > FARM EGGS DRIED. 


You may use it with confidence. 
i vr Makes Delicious Breakfast Feasts, Luncheon 
OF ail Grocers Dishes. Custards, Puddings, &c 

Wholesale from KEENE’S, Food Specialtsts, LEICESTER 


Without this mark 
a Substitute 


WITHOLU JT the Diamond Mark in Purple every 
few inches on each sole, your boots will last only half 
as long as if you got genuine Dri-ped. 


But toget Dri-ped’s 
double wear and 
absolute 


Without this trade 
mark in purple 
every few 


wet-resist« inches on 
ance, you each sole, 
must see the leather 


this trade mark. is @ substitute, 


The Super-Leather for Soles. 


STEEDMAN’S 


POWDERS 


THE 
PICTURE 
OF 
HEALTH 


HER MOTHER SAYS 


“I thought you might like to see my 
little girl's photo She is just three 
years old Since she was a_ baby 
of four months | have given her 
Steedman's Powders, and | always 
found them not only cooling, but 
cleansing and refre sh ung | used to 
give them on the same day each week, 
and if | happe ode to. ss, she was 
cross and fretful. ‘§ she cut all “her 
teeth without my knowing, thanks to 
those priceless powders.’ 

Tottenham, Sept 29th, 1915. 


THESE POWDERS CONTAIN 


EE | NO Poison. | EE 


| | 
| 
| 
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“ THE QUIVER” ARMY OF HELPERS 


Director-General of National Salvage) asks 
me to appeal to my Army of Helpers to 
collect all fruit stones, including date stones, 
and hard nut shells. They are required im- 
mediately by the Ministry of Munitions, for 
they provide a charcoal which is many times 
more effective than any other as a protection 
against poison gas for our soldiers. 

It is important that stones and nut shells 
should be forwarded in a dry condition. 
Stones should be dried by being placed for 
a short time in the sun or in an oven. 

These materials 
should, if possible, 
be packed in bags 
or sacks, fruit 
stones being kept 
separate from nut 
shells. 

If you can only 
collect on a small 
scale, get a circle 
of friends to help 
you, and send up 
all your 
tions together. 
Even the smallest 
collection helps to 
save a 
life. 

When you have 
made your collec- 
tion, me a 
card to say whe- 
ther it is big or 
small, and I will 
tell you how and where to send it. 

Collect the and at once. 
They are urgently needed. Every stone 
helps to make an anti-gas mask for one of 
our brave men. 

In making 


collec - 


soldier’s 


send 


Off to the Beach, 


stones shells 


jam, stones should be ex- 
cluded and saved ; those of last year’s jams 
and preserves and bottled fruits are equally 
valuable. walnut shells and date 
stones. (Green almonds, fir cones and beech 
nuts and similar soft nuts are OF NO USE.) 

I hope Tue Oviver Army of Helpers will 
send in a magnificent this 
work of national importance. But send me 
a card first, and | will tell you how and where 
to send the nuts and stones. 


So are 


collection for 


Large collec- 
tions can go by rail carriage free with an 
Official label, so do aot send off the collec- 
tions without getting the necessary informa- 
tion. 


** Little Folks’’ Home, 


Many Gifts from Many Helpers 

I am most grateful for contributions for 
“Little Folks’? Convalescent Home, St. 
Dunstan’s Hostel, ‘‘ Philip’s ”’ maintenance 
in the Homes for Little Boys, Farningham, 
Silver Thimble Fund, Gay Bags, Books for 
Land Workers, Silver Paper, Fur and Gloves, 
etc., from: 


Lady Croydon Marks, Sir Francis Fox, The Mayoress of 
M., Mrs. Lily 
L. Cuffe, Miss Brothers, 
Hawkins, 
Miss A. M. Swinger, Miss Mary 


Berwick-upon-Tweed, Mr. and Mrs. Cowl, T. 
Wood, Kate Crookston, A. Wright, E. 
Mrs. James E. Moxon, Edith Mercer, Mrs. M. E. 
Curdworth, Birmingham,” 


From a 
Photograph, 


Tones, Mrs. Bruce, “ Tay Kay,’’ Miss Henley, Mrs. Edith 
Holman, Miss A. Eddy, “ A Friend,’’ U. M. Collett, Mrs. New- 
bold, H Roberts, Mrs. R. Miller, Mrs. Cutler, Miss Maud 
Reddrop, Miss Owen, Mrs. Shepherdson, Miss Annie Simpson, 
Mrs. W. W. Thorpe, Miss Sharpley, Miss Brighouse, Miss 
Marchant, Miss Squires, Mrs. Edward Brown, Miss Burnup, 
Miss Reid, Dr, F, C. Bottomley, Mrs. Creasy (per Mrs, Cook), 
Mrs. Broughton (per Miss F. Coppin), Mrs. Whitney, Miss 
Carment, Miss Alice Robinson, Miss W. S. Warden, Miss Mar- 
garet Weller, M. G., Mrs. Bristow Hughes, A. S. H., Mrs. 
Sowter, Miss Aitken, Hester Featherstone, The Children of 
Farrington Gurney School (per Miss E, A. Helmes), Miss A. 
Poulton, Miss Ada L. Raybould, Mrs. T. W. Hyde, Miss Bond, 
* Alpine Vale,’’ Mrs. J. Phelips, Miss A. Sykes, Miss B. Smith, 
PD. R. M. B. (Llandudno), J. Earnscliff, Mrs. Rollo, Miss 
E. Nunnelev, M. Vallance, Miss Mary A. Conder, Mrs. Addison, 
M. F. F., Miss Milward, L. Ward, Miss Andall, Mrs. Houlton, 
Miss A. Morrell, Mrs. Wilcoxon and Sister, Mrs. B. Bassham, 
**Scotia,”” Miss Ashurst, R. Frost, Mrs. Coilingwood, Mrs. 
Nix, Mrs. M. A. Palmer, ** An Old Quiver Reader, Lancashire,” 
A. O. Prentice, Flo M. Wilson, H. B. (Stockwell), Miss Collins, 
Mrs. Bagalev, Miss Fanny Atkinson, A. FE. Pasifull, Miss A. H. 
Hollorow, Miss Turner, ] cannic D. Mackenzie, K. A. Duckering, 
M. F. Coombs, Mrs. Lane, E. G. Robinson, Mrs. Prowse, Miss 
Mary-Lonie, Alice Ashburner, Miss Doreen Fennell, Miss Han- 
cock and Miss Thompson, Mrs. Ireton-Sandars and Mrs. Digby, 
Miss Ethgl D. Edwards, Mrs. Lochhead, Hettic M. Bone, Mrs. 
and Miss Clifford (Hove), Miss Ramshay, Mrs. Isobel Hotch- 


kiss, Mrs. F. A. Bell, Mrs. Baynes, Mrs. S. Carr, Miss Doris C. 
Packer, Mrs. A. A. Knowles, Mrs. John Biggans, S. Silvester, 
Well-wisher, Arbroath,’ Miss Monica G. Young, M. R. 
Grose, Miss Jervis, Miss Allen, Miss Margaret Sinclair, Mrs 


J. W. Cocks, J. Hawkett, Miss Barldie (Portrush), Mrs. Draper, 
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Mrs. Tucker, “ Two Sisters, Bolton,’ Miss J. W. Cupples, Miss 
Harding (Corfe), Mrs. Cotsell, Mrs. Johnson, Miss Chrissit C. 
Gale, Mrs. Milev, E. G. B. (Leigh-on-Sea), the Misses McDougall, 
Mrs. Lyne, Mrs. Newbery, M. A. N., Miss Ellison, Mrs. 
Tarrant, Miss Darby, Mrs. Cond, Miss Hale, ** A Widow in 
Alnwick," Mrs. Griffiths, E. L. Pickard, Miss Marson, The 
Misses Stovin, Mrs. Harrison, Mrs. S. McCance, Miss Brown 
(Aldbourne), Mrs. H. H. Barnett, Miss A. E. Sale, Miss F. M. 
Liardet, M. E. Garrard and Friends, J. M. Hart, Mrs. Mills, 
Miss A. Ward, Miss F. Hillier, ‘‘ A Gartmore Reader,’’ Mrs. 
Taylor, Mrs. Kennett-Haves, Miss’: Scott, “One Willing to 
Help" (Stirling), Mrs. Cook (Ramsgate), M. C. Roach (Bar- 
bados), Miss B. Smith, “ Ross, Ipswich,"’ Miss Millicent 
Baird, Miss Gladys M. New, Mrs. J. K. Moon, F. H., Miss H. 
Fielden, Miss A. G. Bytcher, Florence Wainwright,“ S. Dublin,” 
Mrs. Hutchinson, E. B. (Coalville), Miss Alice M. Swanton, 
Mrs. Miles, Mrs. Steele, Mrs. S. E. Allen, Mrs. Dorothy Rosen- 
thal, Janet Wicfull, G. W. Banks (Carlisle), Pupils’ Entertain- 
ment at Fulthorp House, Norton-on-Tees (per Miss Thorp, 
Miss Ellen Wilson, and Miss Elliott), Nora S. Foster, J. A. Y. 
(Edinburgh), Mrs. Rigg, Miss Cox, M. Ronald, Mrs. Margaret 
Barr, “In loving memory from Jay Winchmore,” Miss Wil- 
liamson, J. W. K. (West Derby, Liverpool), Miss Martin, 
H. Ball, Miss Jessie Neilson, Miss S. Dean, Mrs. Whitmore, 
Miss Sarah A. Greenwood, Miss Christine Vosper, Miss Chartres- 
Dixon, “ Y. Z., a Dorset Reader,”’ A. E. Retallack, Miss Smith 
(Darnall), Mrs. W. Armitage, Mrs. E. H. Sweetser, Miss Dora 
Williams, Miss E. Argent, Mrs. W. P. Collins, Miss E. Blease, 
Miss H. J. Oswald, Miss Freind, The Misses @itsham, Mrs. 
Fyley, Miss Laidler, K. and L. Rootes, Mrs. J. A. Smith 
(Cambuslang), Miss M. J. Hesketh, Miss Bermingham Tyrrell, 
Miss E. Gaubert, Misses R. and E. Gibson, Mrs. R. G. McInnes, 
Miss Emily Roberts, “Miss and Nellie, Southgate,” “A 
Sincere Friend,’ Mrs. Hefford, Miss Manley, Miss Harding, 
Mrs. Norman, Miss Stenhouse, The Misses M. and S. Yates, 
Bessie Sawyer, Mrs. Hyde, Mrs. Harry Foster, Miss A. Law 
<Montreal), F. A. Bell, Mrs. Sterling, Sub-Lieut. Henry Davies, 
Mrs. Pennie, “‘Anon., Reading,’ Mrs. Sarah Robertshaw, 
Miss E. B. Friston and Pupils of the Preparatory School, Perry 
Rise, S.E., Mrs. Norris, Mrs. E. Hunter Webb, Mrs. W. H. 
Hargreave, C. Awford, Janie Carre, E. A. Holmes on behalf 
of Farrington Gurney School-children, M. E. They, G. Rice, 
Miss Doreen Fennell, A. L. Ramshay, Miss Ethel Dewar 
(Ottawa), Miss Mary N. B. Pudrey, Miss Ethel Wing, Joan 
and Richard, Miss Violet M. Cummings, Mrs. Phillis Craig, 


Miss White, Mrs. Kirk and Friends, Miss O. St. John, Miss” 


Grant, Miss Wyllie, Mrs. Lamming, Miss F. Atkins, Mrs. 
Walden, Mrs. Collin, Mrs. Catchpole, Mary M. Porter, Miss 
Annie Partington, Gertrude and Ierne Wilson, Miss Dalton 
and Friends, Mrs. G. Frampton, Miss M. Kingscote, Mrs. 
Daniels, Mrs. C. Bone, Mrs. Walkden, Mrs. J. T. Skipsey, F. 
Taylorson, Louisa M. Newton, Mrs. Isabella Hall, Mrs. Wilson, 
Douglas Moginie (aged 7 years 11 months, Wellington, N.Z.), 
Marie Bavfield, Mrs. Soldi, Mrs. R. Carmichael, Mrs. Isa 
Tweed, “The Mother of a Dear Soldier Boy who has been 


killed,’ Mrs. Foulger, Miss Cox, Miss Waugh, 
Peers, Miss Ehrke, Miss Pillers, Miss Gladys Widgery 

C. Rough, Mrs. Drewitt (Saltburn), Miss 
Dabell, Mrs. E. Illingworth, Miss Yates, Miss Lingwood, Mic 
Mary E. Willshaw, Gunner H. S. Corbett, “Anonymous” (West 
ville), M. Holmes, Mrs. Edwards (St. Albans), Miss E S. Hol- 
ditch, Miss Eastwood, Mr. and Mrs. Edwards (Wooiston), Miss 
May Thomas, Miss E. S. Robinson, E. and B. Paterson, Rev 
F. A. Smith, “An Invalid,” Miss Milicent Baird, Miss 1. 
Brough, Adelkite O. Demosu (Lagos), S. Bandele Falade 
(Lagos), ‘‘ A Lover of Children,”’ “ A Cambridge Friend.” Mary 
Davidson, Mrs. Fordham, “ Naomi" (aged 72), Miss E. Prit- 
chard, Mabel Wilkinson, Mrs. M. Howells and Master Ho 
D. Phillips, Miss Thorp’s Pupils (Norton-on-T. 
dolen E, Lerick, Mrs. W. W. Grigor, Beatrice } - 
Miss Fry, Mrs. E. A. Slade, “Clover,” “ Poe en 
Miss F. Anderton, “ Two Friends and Readers of THe Quiver” 
(Bournemouth). 


Will correspondents kindly sign their 
names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs., or 
Miss, or any other title, in order to assist 
us in sending an accurate acknowledgment ? 

My hearty thanks to one and all—and I 
hope to be able to chronicle an equally long 
list in next month’s Quiver. 

Yours sincerely, 
BELLA SIDNEY WooLr 
(Mrs. R. H. Lock). 

All letters, silver and gold oddments for 
the Silver Thimble Fund, white doeskin 
gloves for the Glove-Waistcoat Society, 
books, silver paper, gifts of money for 
* Philip’s ’’ maintenance at the Home for 
Little Boys, Farningham, and for the 
“Little Folks ’’ Convalescent Home, Little- 


Mrs. Ronald 


t Howells, 
ees), Gwen- 


common, should be sent to. Mrs. R. H. 
Lock, THE Quiver Offices, Belle 
Sauvage, London, E.C.4. Cheques and 


postal orders should be made payable to 
Cassell and Co., Limited. 
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Games in the Orchard: 
A Scene at the “ Little Folks" Home. 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR ALMOST | 
BROKE MY HEART. 


| 
| Will Tell You FREE ‘How | Cured All Trace of 
My Awful Growths, Without = or Injury, 
for Ever, Root and A 


For years I was in despair because of a hideous growth of 
Superfluous Hair. I had a regular moustache and beard, and a 
hairy covering on my arms, After seeking relief for years in vain, 

secured through my husband, a 
surgeon and an officer in the British 
Army, a closely guarded secret of the 
Hindoo religion, which had made 
Superfluous Hair unknown among the 
native women of India, a fact whic h is 
well known. It was so successful in 


Are you a 
my own case that I no longer have the 
of Hit, Sufferer 9 


anyone “full ‘etme ution to completely If h 
dest.oy all trace of hair, root and all, so, why don’t you prove the value o7 
without having to resort to the dane | Antexema? Get a bottle from your chemist 
gerous electric needie. So stop wasting 

at once. It will stop all pain and irritation, 


your money on worthless depilatory 
and start your cure. Continue with Ant- 


preparations and send me coupon 
below, or a copy of it, to-day, with your name and address, 


stating whether Mrs. or Miss. All I ask is that you send me exema, and soon your eczema, bad leg, bad 

two penny stamps to cover my outlay for postage. I will also hands. f h | bl 
send you free particu'ars of other valuable beauty secrets as | ands, face spots, ras » SCa p trou e, or any 
soon as they are ready, Address as below. | other sore, broken or pimply skin condition, 
THIS FREE COUPON © <22y, of same to be | | will be cured once and forall. If you don’t 
sent with your name and end your skin trouble at once, it will soon 


address and, 2d. stamps 


Mrs. HUDSON : Please send me free full information and become worse. Start yourcure immediately 


instructions to cure superfluous hair; also details of other | Get Antexema to-day 
beauty secrets as soon as you can. 
Address, Frepertca Hupson, Dept. Br14s0, No. 9 Old All chemists and stores, also Boots’, Harrods’, Selfridge’s 
Cavendish, Sereat.. London, Wt Whiteley’s, Lewis and Burrows’, Taylor’s Drug Co., Timothy 
White's, and Parke’s supply Antexema at 1/3 and per 
bottle, or direct, post free, in plain wrapper, 1/6 and 3/-, from 
so you can write her with every confidence, Address as above. ’ 


Range of nibs Complete — no 
suits all writers Safety Self Fillers separate filler 


Waverley 
15/- 


Hindoo 


SAFETY 


15/- 


Normal 


15/- 


NORMAL NIB for all who have not formed an attachment to the others. 


With Rolled Gold Strengthening Bands, One Guinea 


EDINBURGH Illustrated Catalogue from Stationers or BIRMINGHAM 
23, Blair Street MACNIVEN & CAMERON, LTD. Waverley Pen Works 
SB PARIS: 5, Rue Aub 
Ss 26-28, St. Bride Street : 5, Rue Auber 
LONDON, E.C. 4 Kirby, Beard & Co. 


13. W. Regent Street 


= 
© ANTEXEMA: | 
| 

4 
Ok! 
yoo fave a kard 
dike Dad. 

WAVERLEY NIB with firm yet flexible action and gliding point. 

ey HINDOO NIB for all who incline on the side of the pen in writing. 
“ J” NIB broad-pointed, yet writing a clean stroke. 
Bankers 
BANKERS NIB long-pointed and flexible for fine and clear writing. 
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Dripk Delicious 


SOLD BY 


ERE is your opportunity to become a Musician in a few 
lessons with the aid of the 


NEW RAPID VAMPING CARD. 
(COPYRIGHTED.) 


Piano Playing mace easy, and every home made happy! 
NO TEACHER NEEDED. 
SURPRISINGLY SIMPLE 
SYSTEM. 
The surprise and wonder of every- 
body who has tried the NEW 
RAPID VAMPING CARD. 
Persons having neglected their Musical Education need not de- 
spair, for with the aid of our New Rapid Vamping Card (placing 
the card upright over the Piano keys), you can at once vamp 
away to thousands of Songs, Ballads, Waltzes, _ Time, &c , 
&c., equal to a Professional Musician, No knowledge of Music 
required. After using i: a few times you will be able to. dispense 
with the aid of the Vamping Card entirely. 
Full Instructions printed on every New Rapid Vamping Card. 
Can be folded to carry in Pocket. Mumdreds of Testimonia!s 
come to us every week, Complete (post free) for Ze P.O. Agents 
Wanted, Address: 
AMP (Dept. A). Northwold, Beverley, YORES. 


| 


ps, HIMROD'S Cure 
FoR ASTHMA 


Gives instant relief from 

Catarrh, Asthma, ete, 

The Standard Remedy 
for over 40 years, 


At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 


THE LION LEADS IN CURING. 
IT 18 NATURE'S REMEDY. 


BURGESS’ 
LION 
OINTMENT 


Cures without lancing or cutting, brinwing al! disease to the 
surface and healing from underneath. Of Chemists, on, 14, etc., per box; 
or SAMPLE §BOX post free 94. from the Proprieto 
z=. BURG 5 


Meat Dinners every day 


Send out now for a pound tin of EX-OX; get 
down your cookery book, and you'll realise 
how EASY it is to provide a substantial dinner 
—every day—that is nutritious, full of meat 
value, and economical. 


Ex-Oxe 


** The Strength of the Ox." 
The Extra Ration 


Excellent for culinary use —in soups, rissoles, 
fritters, “‘ cutlets,” etc., with the addition of bread- 
crumbs or vegetables. For Household use, and for 
Restaurants, Communal Kitchens, Canteens, ete , 
we strongly recommend the 1-1, 
tins, which ave particularly eco- 
nomical, containing times the 
tubes’ contents. Sold in 1-Ib. tins, 
s/-; also in vest-pocket hygienic 
pure tin tubes at 1/-. 

Grocers and Provision Dealers 
everyw ere. 
Manufactured by Tut Ex-Ox Co., 
IstincTron, LiverPoot. 


SS. '59 Gray's Inn Road, LONDON, W.C.1. 


CAN YOU PLAY THIS? 


ALLEGRO CON BRIO 


am 


I can rapidly train you to do so. serie 


What more delectable kingdom of art and beauty is there than the Music to 
which the Piano is the key? Have you realised that the path to its mastery is 
m0 longer barred by the drudgery, fatigue, and disappoint 
ment of oki-fashioned methods? If you enrol for my modern, vivid, progress 
compelling PIANO LESSONS by CORRESPOND NCE you 
can very quickly learn. in your own home and at your own time, to play 
brilliantly from ordinary music, Under my methods you will sve 
at least one half the time usually given to practice, whilst every 
moment of study will be of growing interest and delight! Dur 
seventeen years | have given mastery in tone-beauty, command of expression 
ease in sight-piaying to Many thousands of adult players, 
whom hundreds hal previously given up in des . 

© success in every case I accept. I have an equally effective 
course for adult beginners, Who need not know a note to 
Typical Letters from Hundreds recently reozived. 

A Lady who had ‘studied various systems writes :—" It is with much 
) leasure I write to say I find your exercises of immense value. They are 
the first to improve my touch and tone and to render my finger passages 
Booth and connected. I find old pieces I before thought difficult now easy 
and a pleasure to play.”"—M. H. (London, W.) 

Another Lady Student writes :—"'I find my arms much stronger 
wrists more supple, hands broader, knuckles more separated, and fingers 
both stronger and more sensitive. There is also »ruch improvement in 

| tone and speed. Your lesions are so comprehensive an 
| that it would be difficult not to improve.”—Mrs. *. M. E. (St 

Lady Moderate Player writes:—‘'1 find your instruction most 
helpful. Your lessons make my music seem quite a different hing. — 
Miss A. M. W. (Henley-on-Thames) 

A Beginner :—*'1 ain clelighted with your methods, and entertain he 

highest idea of yourself as orough teacher.”—Reyv. P. E. 
I cordially invite you to send to-day for a complimentary copy of my interes 
hore. “MIND, MUSCLE, AND OARD. 
lains my metheds and shows what others, of every age and stage o! pro 
ress, say my System has done for their playing, 80 t you may 
jua e for yourself what it can do for you. Give merely 
a post card your full address (Mrs., Miss, Rev., or Mr.) and the oo 
Advanced, Moderate, Elementary Player, or Beginner, 
as may best describe your case, and the book shail be sent you by return. 


H. BECKER, 09 Briste! House, Hethorn Viadust, Londen, 
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A TALK ABOUT POETRY 


By “DAPHNE” 


| AM very pleased with the entries for 


both the literary and the artistic 
competitions for July. There were 
a large number of competitors, and the 


standard of work was very good indeed. 
In fact it was quite the best turn-out both 
of poets and artists that we have had since 
the Section started. 


Result of the Poetry Competition 

The prize for the best poem goes to M. 
HitDEGARD WALKER, aged 16, for the verses 
printed below. They are very pretty and 
graceful, the rhythm is very good, and they 
have a nice little touch of feeling in them. 
If Iwere the poet I should try to change 
the rhyme sound in either verse four or five. 
The rhyme sounds are exactly the same in 
both verses, and this gives rather a monoton- 
ous effect. If the rhymes were varied it 
would greatly improve the poem. How- 
ever, there is not much wrong, and the 
whole effect of the verses is very pleasing. 
Ihave seen many worse poems published 
in magazines. 


The Prize Poem 


MY LADY’S POT-POURRI 
In the sunny, white-walled parlour, 
Where my Lady sat of old, 
With its chairs of shining rosewood 
And brocade of green and gold, 


In an alcove by the spinet 

Stands a jar of lustre ware 

That is filled with garnered sweetness, 
As my Lady left it there. 
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All the lovely flowers of summer 
Offered up their scent to her, 

And she mingled with their petals 
Spices, orris-root and myrrh. 

And, at summer moonlit midnight, 
S‘epping softly, graciously, 

Comes my Lady down the stairway, 
Down to stir her pot-pourri. 


I will kiss her cool white fingers, 

I will clasp her close to me, 

I will dream the years have faded, 
And the future is to be, 


While the moonbeams fill the parlour 
With a tender, silv’ry tone, 
Lill the morning comes—and finds me— 
Where my Lady was—alone. 

M. HitpEGARD WALKER (aged 16). 


A Consolation Prize 

I am also printing a set of verses by 
NoraAH CICELY BurGEss, aged 13. They 
do not run quite so smoothly as the lines of 
the prize-winning poem, but they contain a 
very nice idea, and the Editor is sending a 
small volume to this competitor as a Consola- 
tion Prize, and as an encouragement to her 
to keep on with her writing. 


GOD’S LITTLE THINGS 


God made the world, and then He said, 
complete,’ 

And sprinkled flowers o’er the hills, and at His feet— 

Shy violets, daffodils and roses fair, 

All growing in abundance every where. 


not 


He made the trailing vines, the ferns and waving 
grass ; 

He made soft mossy paths, and ways by which to 
pass 

Then paite od He the grasses with His hand, 

Creating silvery ribbons through the land. 
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He made the spreading trees, the flowers, and luscious 
fruit ; 

He very tenderly created every shoot. 

And then He looked around and at His feet— 

* The world,’ He said, once more, “ is not complete.” 


And then He gently made the tiny, helpless things— 

The downy things, the woolly things, the fluffy 
things— 

To some He gave a pair of gauzy wings, 

And in His hands He held these /rftle things. 


He fashioned for them cosy nests, shy, hidden 
shelves ; 

And taught them early how to make these for them- 
selves. 

And then He looked around and at His feet, 

And smiled to see, at last, His world complete. 


The Honours List 


The following competitors are very highly 
commended for the poems they submitted : 


Elene Lome, Phyllis A. Deane, Theodore B. 
Andrews, Ruth H. Saunders, Nora Kathleen Piggott, 
Cholmondeley Webb, Lois ‘Wain, Gwendolyn M. R. 
Carlton, Mary E. McDonough, Catherine 
Park, Eva Mendick, Ena D. Reynolds. 


The work sent in by the following is com- 
mended : 


Margaret Brain, Frieda E. A. Wardropper, Ruth 
Teale, Margaret Ellison, Alan E. M. Harvey, Dorothy 
Davison, Irene Holloway, Donald Caskie, Muriel 
Taylor, Hilda Holland, Marjorie Hall, G. Cumpstey, 
E. B. Ward, Jo Shercliff, J. Aiix Dick, Doris Elizabeth 
Farmer, George W. Turner, Betty Watt, Elsie S. 
Roberts, L. Jackson, William Leslie Nicholls, E. M. 
Pickering, Ida M. H. Coombe, Georgina C. Garden, 
Josephine Shepherd, Phyllis Deards, Bertha South- 
worth, Muriel Kathleen Burgess, Ella Bulloch, Agnes 
W. Stewart, Ellen Morison, Marion Houldsworth, 
Kathleen Disbury, Sidney Beldam, Margaret Grant, 
Vera Wynn-Davies, Kathleen McLean, Avril Ander- 
son, Jessie Dunbar Wilson, Lucy D. Thurston, 
Thomas A. McGraig, Irene Doust, Marjorie E. 
Dickson, Betty Bailey, May Lawrie, E. Type, Daisy 
Waters, Julia V. Berge, Agnes Scott, Mollie Haines, 
Muriel Corbett, Olive Kirby, J. Eunice Grant, 
— Meacham, Irene Winterbourne, Margaret 

ichards, Joan E. Wood, D. A. Sutherst, Mary M. 
Lynam, Eileen Mary Hore, Gladys Aconley, Dorothy 
E. Lyford, Bessie MacArthur, Winifred K. Coldwell, 
Dora Gwendolyn Garrard, Margaret Hore, Marjorie 
Middleton, Mary Lyall Bowie, Joyce Morton-George, 
Lilian Gilham. 


One or two good competitors have not re- . 


ceived mention because they neglected to 
put their ages or were otherwise disqualified. 
And many other competitors deserved com- 
mendation, but space does not permit of the 
mention of their names. 
The Drawing Competition 

The drawing competition, as no doubt you 
remember, was for the best “ Study of a 
Child.” The prize of Half a Guinea goes 
to Ruspy Curtis, for the drawing reproduced 
in these pages. MARGARET INGRAM, aged 16, 
sent in a charming little picture, but it was 
more a decorative than a realistic study of a 


Agnes . 


child ; and Avrit ANDERson’s study, though 
delightful in pose, did not show*such finished 
work as the prize-winning entry. 

The drawings sent in by the following 
competitors are very highly commended : 


Margaret Ingram, Avril Anderson, Christian E 
Cameron, M. Wharton, Eileen Mary Hore, Mabel 
Atkins, Esther M. Campbell, Eleanor R. Stephens 
May Littlewood, Dorothy E. Clayton, F. Marion 
Parker, Harold Howards, Margaret C. Bardley 
Dorothy Riley, Florence E. Neill, Ada Booth 
Kathleen Tregarthen. 


The work of the following is commended: 


Audrey Mullins, Gladys Hilder, Gladys Huddart, 
Lizzie Kirby, Beryl M. Puzey, Ethel Marion Walms. 
ley, Girlie Budd, William Cockburn, Roma Hawland, 
Margery F. Child, Marion Houldsworth, Dolly 
Scouloudi, Norman Stead, Dorothy Rowe, Margaret 
Skidmore, Harold Gregg, A. M. Ansell, Jeana 
Turner, J. Alix Dick, Daphne Sylvia Osmaston, AE. 
Beard, Hope Parker, Muriel Cooper, Margaret 
Murray, Nancy Logan, Frank Cumberland, Marion 
Grace Dickson. 


New Competitions 

This month there will be a prize of Five 
Shillings for the best essay, in not more than 
250 words, entitled ‘‘ My Favourite Poem, 
and Why I Like it Best.” Be sure to give 
the author as well as the name of the poem, 
and send your entries in by the 2ist of 
October. 


A Landscape Drawing 

The Editor is also offering a prize of Half 
a Guinea for the best landscape in water- 
colour entitled ‘‘ Autumn.’’ Remember not 
to make your pictures too big, and let me 
have them, certified as your own uncopied 
and unaided work, not later than the 21st 
of October. 


Rules for Competitors 


1. All work must be original, and must be certified 
as such by the competitor. In the case of literary 
competitions work must be written upon one side of 
the paper only. 

2. Competitor's ndme, age, and address must be 
clearly written upon each entry—not enclosed on a 
separate sheet of paper. All loose pages must be 
pinned together. 

3. Pseudonyms are not allowed, and not more 
than one entry may be submitted by one competitor 
for each competition. : 

4. No entry can be returned unless accompanied 
by a fully stamped and directed envelope, /arge 
enough to contain tt. Brown paper anc string, 
wrappers, and stamps unaccompanied by envelopes 
are insuthcient. 

5. All entries must be received at this office by 
October 21st, 1918. They should be addressed, 
“Competitions,” Tue Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, 


Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 


A Talk about Poetry 
Now I want to talk to you a little about 
As the Honours List this month 


poetry. 
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Before 
Flying. 


The ideal emergency ration 
for flying men is DELECTA 
WATFORD CHOCOLATE. 


Have a piece? Its rare delicious flavour | 
appeals to all, and its 

sustaining qualities enable one to perform long 
feats of endurance without fatigue. | 


It is more than a sweetmeat, it is an actual 
food. it satisfies hunger, it steadies the nerves 
and provides the body with warmth. 


A very large proportion of the output of Delectaland 
is put aside for our fighting men, but limited supplies 
are now available at many confectioners. 


CHOCOLATE. 


; MADE IN DELECTALAND. : 


THE WATFORD MFG, CO, LTD., Boisseliers Ne ng e-a) Chocolates, 
Vi-Cocoa, and Freemans Food’ Products, DELECTALAND, WATFORD, Eng. 49 
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PLEASE SEND A CONTRIBUTION 


TO THE 5 


CHURCH ARMY | 
WAR FUND 


FOR THE SUPPORT AND EXTENSION OF 


HUNDREDS OF RECREATION 3 
HUTS, TENTS AND CENTRES 5 
4 


for our gallant men at home and every 
theatre of war, including 


ABOUT 200 UNDER SHELL-FIRE 
ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


An INDISPENSABLE BOON, both to 
the wounded and the whole. 


Many more are Urgently Needed. 


5 
Huts cost £500; Tents £300, fully equipped ; } 
£50 pays for small Chapel at one of the Huts. 5 
Cheques, crossed “‘ Barclay's, a/c Church Army," 4 
payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief } 
Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble 4 
Arch, London, W.1. 


pe WHOLEMEAL 


See the band on every loaf. 


FURNITURE BARGAINS 


These are a_ few of the Bargains shown in ou 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE No. 
A copy wili be sent post free on application, 


4292. _Fumed Solid Oak 
Bedstead, moulded swept top 


ils, 4 ft. 6in. 
by cin. «£4 15 0 
4290. Solid Oak Bedstead 


with 7 complete, 2 ft. 
6 in. y 6 

Overlay Mattress, BSol- 
ster, and Pillow, to 

fite 25/- 


143. Drop-end Ches- 
terflela Settee, 


covered in Art Tapestry, 


GR, ft. 6 in. 
vide, 8 O 


Very comfortable Easy Chair, 
covered in Art Tapestry. £3 3 0 
237- Queen Anne design drop-end 
four handsome Chairs, 
and two Divan Easy Chairs, 
covered in Art Tapestry. £21 0 0 
286. Handsome Inlaid 
m Suites, 
Glass Door Wardrobe, 
Two - drawer Dressing 
Chest, Marble Top Wash- 
tand, &c. Only 


£19 10 0 
ALEX. LEFEVER, LTD., 


SWEETENED 
CUSTARD 


obviates the necessity 
of Sugar with fruits. 


One of the best Foods is 
a well-made “‘Fulcreem” 
Custard. Here you have 
the value of milk— 
“Nature’s food triumph” 
—enhanced by being blended 
with nutritious cereals, the 
custard forming with /ruit 
or jam a thoroughly well- 
balanced and palatable course. 


PLAISTOWE & 


== | 


SECTION FOR YOUNGER READERS 


will show, we have a great many. would-be 


poets amongst us. But to be a poet means 
something much more than merely being 
capable of writing pretty verse. How many 
of you who sent in poems for the poetry 
competition realise “what it means to be 
a poet, 1 wonder ? : 


What is Real Poetry ? 

First of all, let us try and make some 
definition of what poetry really is. It is not 
merely a method of writing in lines of a 
given length with specified rhyme sounds at 
the end. It is not even the art of writing 
correct verse according to the rules laid 
down by certain critics. To be a poet you 
do not necessarily need to know about the 
trochee and the iambus, to understand what 
an anapest is, or a dactyl, though I believe 
some of my readers think it is. If you want 
to be a literary critic, such knowledge may, 
perhaps, be necessary, but if you want to be 
a poet you need quite a different sort of 
knowledge. To be able to hear the music 
that the stars make when they sing together, 
to count the colours in a dragonfly’s wing, 
to see the beauty of every little twig and 
stone and blade of grass: that is the kind 
of knowledge that would be useful to you if 
you wanted to be a poet. 

But what is true poetry ? Well, to my 
mind, true poetry must possess three attri- 
butes—beauty of execution, spontaneity of 
conception, and sincerity of feeling; and if 
one of these three things is more important 
than another, it is sincerity of feeling. 


Beauty of Execution 

Let us take these three attributes sepa- 
rately. I think we shall all agree that true 
poetry must possess beauty of execution, 
though our ideas as to what constitutes 
beauty may differ. There is a school of 
poets, sprung up of late years, which pro- 
fesses to think that beauty of execution is 
not necessary for true poetry. It does not 
matter, these people say, whether or not your 
lines are broken and halting, whether they 
are musical to the ear, whether they possess 
form and order or not. But I do not think 
this school will be an enduring one. Ugli- 
ness may exist in poetry, just as it does in 
painting, but not in the erecution of the 
poem, any more than it can exist in the 
execution of a painting which is a real work 
of art. The portrait of an old woman may 


not show you a beautiful face—to a certain 
extent you may be justified in calling the 
picture ugly, but the lines by which the 
artist depicts his subject are not ugly. 
Every stroke of his brush shows perfect 
mastery over his instrument, every line he 


Prize- Winning By 
Drawing. ; Ruby Curtis. 


makes, every shade he shows you is beauti- 
ful in itself. His work is not ugly, and the 
very ugliness of his subject only helps to 
reveal the beauty of his work. And it is 
just the same with poetry. 


Inspiration 

Now for the second attribute I have named 
as necessary for all really great poetry— 
spontaneity of conception, or, as some 
people prefer to call it, poetic inspiration. 

Suppose you have been told to write 
a poem upon some set subject—an Ode to 
the New Year, let us say. If you have any 
facility in rhyming you might not find it 
very difficult to set down a few lines upon 
such a subject, but do you suppose that 
those lines will be poetry ? You may sit 
for hours hammering them out, you may 
write and re-write them, but I maintain 
that, unless some sudden thought comes into 
your head, some inspiration, as you would 
call it, rushes into your brain, wherefrom 
you know not, your verses will be nothing 
more than verses, no matter how hard you 
work at them. Otherwise, how is it that all 
we who love poetry and study it and 
attempt to write it are not great poets ? 
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PLEASE SEND A CONTRIBUTION 


TO THE 


CHURCH ARMY | 
WAR FUND 


FOR THE SUPPORT AND EXTENSION OF 


HUNDREDS OF RECREATION 
HUTS, TENTS AND CENTRES 


for our gallant men at home and every 
theatre of war, including 


ABOUT 200 UNDER SHELL-FIRE 


ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


An INDISPENSABLE BOON, both to 
the wounded and the whole. 


Many more are Urgently Needed. 


Huts cost £500; Tents £300, fully equipped; 
#50 pays for small Chapel at one of the Huts, 
Cheques, crossed “‘ Barclay's, a/c Church Army," 

payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief 


Secretary, Headquarters, Bry Street, Marble 
Arch, London, W.1. 


th. th. th 


See the band on every loaf, 


FURNITURE BARGAINS 


These are a few of the Rargains shown in our 
ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE No. 38. 


A copy wilt be sent post free on application, 
292. Fumed Solid Oak 
Bea : + moulded swept top 
rails, 4 ft. 6 in. 
by 6 ft. 6 in. £4 15 0 
4290. Solid Oak Bedstead, 
with wire mattress complete, 2 ft. 


6in. by 6 fi 


Overlay Mattress, 
ster, and Pillow, to 
fit. 25/- 


Drop-end Ches- 
terfeia Settee, 


aD covered in Art Tapestry, 
5 ft. 6 in. 
wide. £8 8 0 


Very comfortable Easy Chair, 
covered in Art Tapestry. £3 3 0 J 
2377 Queen Anne design drop- end 
hesterfield, four handsome Chairs, 
and two Divan Easy Chairs, 
covered in Art Tapestry. ‘ £21 0 0 
286. Handsome Inlaid 
room Suites, 
Glass Door Wardrobe, 
Two - drawer Dressing 
Chest, Marble Top Wash- 
tand, &c. Only 


£19 10 0 — J 


ALEX. LEFEVER, LTD., 


SWEETENED 
CUSTARD 


obviates the necessity 
of Sugar with fruits. 


One of the best Foods is 
a well-made “‘Fulcreem” 
Custard. Here you have 
the value of milk— 
“‘Nature’s food triumph” 
—enhanced by being blended 
with nutritious cereals, the 
custard forming with [ruit 
or jam a thoroughly well- 
balanced and palatable course. 
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SECTION FOR YOUNGER READERS 


will show, we have a great many_ would-be 
poets amongst us. But to be a poet means 
something much more than merely being 
capable of writing pretty verse. How many 
of you who sent in poems for the poetry 
competition realise “what it means to be 
a poet, wonder ? 


What is Real Poetry ? 

First of all, let us try and make some 
definition of what poetry really is. It is not 
merely a method of writing in lines of a 
given length with specified rhyme sounds at 
the end. It is not even the art of writing 
correct verse according to the rules laid 
down by certain critics. To be a poet you 
do not necessarily need to know about the 
trochee and the iambus, to understand what 
an anapest is, or a dactyl, though I believe 
some of my readers think it is. If you want 
to be a literary critic, such knowledge may, 
perhaps, be necessary, but if you want to be 
a poet you need quite a different sort of 
knowledge. To be able to hear the music 
that the stars make when they sing together, 
to count the colours in a dragonfly’s wing, 
to see the beauty of every little twig and 
stone and blade of grass: that is the kind 
of knowledge that would be useful to you if 
you wanted to be a poet. 

But what is true poetry? Well, to my 
mind, true poetry must possess three attri- 
butes—beauty of execution, spontaneity of 
conception, and sincerity of feeling; and if 
one of these three things is more important 
than another, it is sincerity of feeling. 


Beauty of Execution 

Let us take these three attributes sepa- 
rately. I think we shall all agree that true 
poetry must possess beauty of execution, 
though our ideas as to what constitutes 
beauty may differ. There is a school of 
poets, sprung up of late years, which pro- 
fesses to think that beauty of execution is 
not necessary for true poetry. It does not 
matter, these people say, whether or not your 
lines are broken and halting, whether they 
are musical to the ear, whether they possess 
form and order or not. But I do not think 
this school will be an enduring one. Ugli- 
ness may exist in poetry, just as it does in 
painting, but not in the evrecution of the 
poem, any more than it can exist in the 
execution of a painting which is a real work 
of art. The portrait of an old woman may 


not show you a beautiful face—to a certain 
extent you may be justified in calling the 
picture ugly, but the lines by which the 
artist depicts his subject are not ugly. 
Every stroke of his brush shows perfect 
mastery over his instrument, every line he 


Prize- Winning By 
Drawing. : Ruby Curtis. 


makes, every shade he shows you is beauti- 
ful in itself. His work is not ugly, and the 
very ugliness of his subject only helps to 
reveal the beauty of his work. And it is 
just the same with poetry. 


Inspiration 

Now for the second attribute I have named 
as necessary for all really great poetry— 
spontaneity of conception, or, as some 
people prefer to call it, poetic inspiration. 

Suppose you have been told to write 
a poem upon some set subject—an Ode to 
the New Year, let us say. If you have any 
facility in rhyming you might not find it 
very difficult to set down a few lines upon 
such a subject, but do you suppose that 
those lines will be poetry ? You may sit 
for hours hammering them out, you may 
write and re-write them, but I maintain 
that, unless some sudden thought comes into 
your head, some inspiration, as you would 
call it, rushes into your brain, wherefrom 
you know not, your verses will be nothing 
more than verses, no matter how hard you 
work at them. Otherwise, how is it that all 
we who love poetry and study it and 
attempt to write it are not great poets ? 
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Sincerity of Feeling 

Now for the third, and perhaps the 
greatest of these three attributes of real 
poetry—sincerity of feeling. Let us imagine 
that you are able to render your work 
beautiful by your skill in the use of words, 
that you do occasionally receive real in- 
spirations for poems. Yet if you are not 
sincere in what you write you cannot write 
real poetry. Do you think a man could 
write a poem about a child that would live 
through the ages in the memory of men and 
women if he did not care a rap whether the 
child lived or died ? He might, it is true, 
turn out some very smooth and polished 
verses, he might deceive quite a number of 
people into thinking that he had really 
written a fine poem, but all the same his 
work would not be the real thing. It 
would not, could not, be real poetry. 
To write real poetry, you must feel every 
word you write. 


What it Means to be a Poet 

And now do you realise a little of what it 
means to bea poet ? It means tobe capable 
of the deepest suffering, to be able to expe- 
rience the highest joy. It means to be able 
to enter into the sorrows and happinesses 
of those about you with a tenderness and 
sympathy that knows no tiring, to be able 
to understand the motives underlying all 
human actions, to perceive the beauty of the 
commonest things, to be able to put aside 
all selfishness, all thoughts of self even, in 
order that you may touch the hearts of the 
men and women for whom you write your 
poetry. Oh, it is no sinecure, this business 
of being a poet! It is a very strenuous pro- 
fession indeed, and although at the end of 
your life you may have turned out only a 
very few poems as an earnest of your 
capability, yet those few poems will have 
meant for you such suffering, such pain, 
such intensity of living, that fortunately 
for the majority of us only a few people can 
experience. 

You may be a very fine verse-writer. 
You may pass for a poet amongst a wide 
circle of admiring friends. But unless you 
are capable of responding to every emotion 


in the whole gamut of human nature, you 
cannot in truth lay claim to the title. 
Still, if you are a writer of verses and ho 

one day to call yourself a poet, do not be 
discouraged. Work on, hope on, and who 
knows what great achievements may result 
from the efforts which seem so feeble now, 
You may, when you have suffered enough 
and lived enough, even be able to write real 
poetry—poetry that will live long after you 
are forgotten. But all the same, it is a good 
thing for most of us that we are not all 
born poets ! 


The Book List 


Here are a few books which have been 
recommended to me by various readers : 


Fiction 

“Stalky and Co.” Rudyard Kipling. 

“ Paddy-the-next-best-Thing.” Gertrude Page. 

“ David Blaize.” E, F. Benson. 

“An English Rose.” David Lyall. (Cassell, 7s.). 
NATURE 

“ Kazan, the Wolf-Dog.” J. O. Curwood, 

“ Hoof and Claw.” Charles G. D. Roberts, 

“ The Country Month by Month” J. A. Owen, 


ScHooL STorIEs 


Dora, a High School Girl.” M. Baldwin. 

“ Golden Square High School.” M. Baldwin, 
“A Record Term.” R. Jacberns. 

* Becky Compton, Ex-Dux."’ R. Jacberns, 
“ Dauntless Patty.” E. L. Haverfield. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
“ Rasputin, Minister of Evil.” William Le Queux. 


(Cassell, 2s.). 


* Russia’s Decline and Fall.” Princess Catherine 
Radziwill. (Cassell, 7s. 6d.). 

** Every Boy His Own Mechanic.” 
Jones. (Cassell, 7s. 6d.). 

‘Allotment Gardening: A Complete Guide.” 
H. H. Thomas. (Cassell, 1s. 6d.). 


Look Out for Next 
Month’s Competitions 

Well, I think that is all I have to say. 
Look out for next month’s competitions. I 
hope to give notice of a New Story Com- 
petition. Also I hope to open our new 
music column, and don’t forget I am ready 
now to receive lists of songs and music for 
this new feature. And remember to men- 
tion the publishers and prices of both books 
and music when sending in your lists. 

Good-bye for the present. 

Yours sincerely, 
DAPHNE. 


Bernard E, 


Printep sy Cassece & Company, Limirep, La Bette Savvace, Lonnox, E.C.4 
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Buy “Bermaline” 
for To-day’s Tea 


And listen to the comments 
of the family as they eat the 
meals ration in the light, 


inviting, fresh brown slices. | 


“Bermaline” is every bit as good as it | 


looks and tastes : for it’s baked from flour 
milled from the choicest wheat, combined 
with extract of malt from the finest Scotch 
barley, which predigests the insoluble 
starches contained in all flour. Every 
slice of “ Bermaline” is full of nourish- 
ment. Flour, milled from the choicest 


wheat, and malt extract from the finest. 


Scotch barley go to make ‘‘ Bermaline.” 
That is why it is so much more nourishing 
and delicious than ordinary bread. 


“ 
Bermaline 
ems) DEST BROWN BREAD 
“It’s a meat in itself ’’ 

6d. per Ib. loaf. 


The Proprietors of the trade mark “ Bermaline,” 
MONTGOMERIE & CO., LTD., Ibrox, 
Glasgow, supply the special ingredients for making 
“Bermaline” Bread to Bakers, who are agents 


throughout the United Kingdom. 
Bb5 @ 
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Preparation 


There’s a sharp nip in the morning 
air that warns of coming days of 
cold, raw weather. And you'll find 
it feels good, when those days come, 
to be clad in Jason underwear. 


Jason pure wool undergarments are 
cosy wear; cosy when new and cosy 
after many wash-days. For the ex- 
clusive Jason finish results in a silky, 
clinging softness that washing never 
destroys. 


Ask to see Jason Winter weights at your Draper's. * 
All sizes and styles for men, women and children. 


ALL-WOOL UNSHRINKABLE 


UNDERWEAR 


Jason Underwear Co., Leicester. 
New “Olympic” Brand, Owing to the high prices of the 
yarns from which Jason all-wool goods are made, the 
manufacturers have introduced temporarily lower Ines 
containing a percentage of cutton—bearing otherwise the 
same guarantee of quality as the regular lines, Your 
cly dealer will supply you. 
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THE 


QUIVER 


Give Your Men 


PURE 
BREAKFAST 


**There is No Better Food.” 
Dr. Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E., etc. 


The Energy Maker 


IRISH ROLLER TOWELS, 
extra strong and durable quality, 24 yds. by 
r/11; postage 6d. 


17 ins., 2/- each; 3 for 
Send for Bargain List, free. 
HUTTON'S, 185 Larne, Ireland. 


DIABETES 


Write for Samples and Booklet and enclose 6 stamps for postage. 
CHELTINE FOODS CO., CHELTENHAM 
FLOUR, BISCUITS, BREAD, FOOD, Etc. 
Highly Recommended by Medical Profession. 


LAROMA 


should ba tn every household. The simplest and most effectual 
remedy ever discovered for Colds, Nasal Catarrh, Hay Fever, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, and Influenza. Cures the Worst Cold in 
a Few Hours. 1/3. or by f= i S. rere all Chemists, or J. M. 
BANNBRMAN, Chemist, Edinburg? 


f For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &€« ° 


Goddard's | 


Plate Powder | 


Sold everywhere V- 24% & 46 


he Sign of Pehability ~ 


IT IS BRITIS 
H. 


It is like the Hall-Mark on Gold 

and Silver—and is never used 

except upon Drugs and Medicines 
of the Highest Quality. 


Loving Girls 


like the sturdy, sporting build 
of Norwell brogues; parents 
appreciate their wear-resistance 
D.NORWELL&SON 
Perth, Scotland 


Write Now for New 
Footwear Catalogue 


Brogue. 


A wear-resisting stylish make of Scotch 
brogue; uppers of our black or rich-brown 


| 
© 
| 
SCENT | a 
_ SEE THIS SIGN 
| 
Ve 
| ANS 
| 
Girtoa 
| 
postage extra. @ Boot, 


Plated 


With Stropping 
and Seven Blades. 


CLEMAK S f ty R 
STROPPING a 2 azo 
(as iHustrated) pee 
Complete with Superior 
Velvet Aide Strop. 


46 
Ideal for the Trenches 


COMB/NAT/ON 
OUTFIT 


Containing 
patent automatic 
Stropping machine, 
Superior Velvet 
Strop, with CLEMAK 
& Seven Specially 
Selected B/ades. 


; OR FROM THE 
CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO 
56, KINGSWAY, 


Moment to Clean/ 


‘THE : 


2 
66 to Strop! 
| 4 | 
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There's a pretiam On beauty, 


the poets de 
And there, 
weal abéraction exists in laxuriant hair 


thé ilies, the while 
Lips part 
4 


, 
in smile, 


40 ihe SS, 


OILET preparations 
manufactured and sold 


Chemists 


are Ut med expr sly to add 
to the pleasure and ‘comtort 
‘ ‘My la ly 1 
da MV torle iad Of 


Line ur, 
the teeth, can by purchased 
from Boot Che t 
ith dist idvantave in 
rice n qualit 
+ 


os 


Regent Street, 


112-118 Edgware Road, W.2, 


555 LRANCHES IN TOWN \ 
AND COUNTRY, 
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Gite a 10 Can 
Lhe nice thin ass st th 
| 
| 
ie 
4 
« 
| | . 
t and charm, and hy 
| wh | value personal 4 \ 
Preparations of similar char- 
acter of alien manutacture. 
Everything i dainty woman ys We 
| 
‘ 
| 
| 
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